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WAR; AN ESSAY AND CONVERSATION BY FRIENDS IN 
COUNCIL. 


[THe following paper forms a portion of a new series of Friends in 
Council, and having been mainly written some months since is of course 
without especial reference to the subject of that war which, in the opinion 
of the best informed men, has lately been hanging over Europe, if it be 
not now merely postponed. Indeed, the evil of maintaining large standing 
armies in time of peace constitutes, perhaps, its principal topic. We 
believe, however, that the paper will be read with special interest at the 
present moment, and the author has consented, at the earnest wish of 
the Editor of Fraser, to allow the publication of his book to be anticipated. 
We deem it right to the author to explain these circumstances, and con- 
gratulate ourselves on being able to lay before our readers so valuable 
a contribution towards the literature of this most important subject.— 
Ep. F. M.] 


WE were staying at the picturesque little town of Namur for a few 
days. Often we strayed up the grassy heights of those fortifica- 
tions, which have seen so much warfare, and which so pleasantly recal 
King William the Third and my Uncle Toby. The conversation naturally 
took a military turn. Milverton deplored the increase of barracks, 
armies, camps, in which lamentation I ventured to coincide thoroughly 
with him. Mr. Midhurst, as a diplomatist, was rather inclined to discuss 
the political state of Europe, and to show, if not the just reasons, the 
causes of this increase of military expenditure. Ellesmere flitted from 
side to side in the argument, and, as his way is, tried to embroil it more 
and more. Entering into details, Milverton gave us an estimate of the 
expenses of the Russian war, which he said, speaking from authority, 
exceeded seventy millions of pounds.* He then proceeded to show the 
evil effects of the increase in taxation thus caused, and the extent to which 
it affected the comfort and well-being of individuals in the different classes 
of the state. I remember that he accounted for the largeness of expense 
inthe Russian war as occasioned, according to the opinion of an eminent 
statesman and financier, by the suddenness of the war. At last, after 
some discussion, Ellesmere thus expressed himself :— 


EttesMERE. Do not letus have good discussion. It affords extended 
any of this desultory talk. I see lines for attack and defence, (you 
you care about this subject, Milver- see I am quite military in my me- 
ton. Let us have an essay from taphors); and it may give some 
you onit. An essay on any subject method to our talk on the subject. 
is not worth much in itself—is Mitverton. No,no! No more 
likely indeed to be rather a_ essays, if you please, fromme. I 
nuisance; but it gives room for sometimes wish I had never written 


* It has recently been ascertained from official sources, that the expenditure 
for the Russian war, including the Sardinian loan, may be set down as 
£70,849,859. 
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a single essay. They are such dog- 
matic things, at any rate in appear- 
ance; and as I -grow older 1 hate 
dogmatizing more and more. Be- 
sides, if you comment upon errors, 
most people are apt to think that 
you are free from them yourself, or 
that you fancy you are, whereas 
you seldom write tolerably about 
anything that you have not suffered 
from; and the essays of virtuous 
and good men, like the histories of 
happy countries, would be pre- 
eminently stupid. Now, in the ver 
case before us, I should have to tal 
down war, and to be very wise 
about it, but when an occasion for 
war arises, I am just as likely to be 
enthusiastic as any of my fellow- 
countrymen, and just as likely to be 
led away by apopularery. Then one 
writes about the matter, and seems 
so wise and forbearing, being con- 
scious all the time that it is but 
seeming. 

Ev.esmere. Yes, I know that 
you would get up at five o’clock in 
the morning to see the Guards com- 
mence their march,-and would cheer 
them as vociferously as any one of 
the rest of the mob. But still let us 
appeal from Philip after dinner to 
Philip before dinner the next day, 
and let us have an essay on War ; 
only do not begin at the beginning, 
and give us long quotations from 
Thomas Aquinas to prove that war 
is in some cases justifiable. We 
will take that for granted. There 
is always war, justifiable war, be- 
tween me and Walter : also between 
Fixer and all other dogs of his size 
and courage. 

As to what you have said about 
dogmatizing, 1 hold that to be 
frivolous. Large, fluent, unquestion- 
ing, unhesitating, unscrupulous dog- 
matism is one of the grand elements 
of success in modern life, as it was 
in the early days of Greek philo- 
sophy, when a philosopher had only 
to assert, ‘ Fire is the principle of 
the universe,’ or, ‘All is water,’ 
or, ‘ Nature abhors a vacuum,’ or, 
‘Bodies descend because they 
have a tendency that way,’ — 
and instantly, after uttering any 


of these bold sayings, crowds of 
scholars sought the wise man’s 
door; cities contended for the 
honour of being his birthplace ; sub- 
missive crowds made way before 
him; and in short, to use modern 
parlance, he ‘kept his carriage’ on 
a dogma. If you have doubts 
upon anything that you talk about, 
you will not even keep a gig. 

Dunsrorp. Now that is what 
astonishes me—namely, that so 
many dogmas and dogmatizers hay- 
ing been found out in the course of 
ages, people should go on dogma- 
tizing just the same, in art, in 
science, in literature, and in life. 

Ex.esMerE. Allow me to say, 
sir, as Dr. Johnson would have 
said, that your last remark shows 
you to be equally ignorant of men 
and things. What is the use of 
philosophers, critics, and prominent 
persons of all kinds, but to pro- 
nounce distinct opinions on all sub- 
jects human and divine, and to save 
the rest of us the trouble of think- 
ing? In my essay on Success in 
Life I shall show that self-assertion 
is excellent—but all assertion is 
oe Let us hear no more against 

ogmatizing. Do not deprive men 
rashly of one of their chief comforts 
in life. 

But now about this essay that we 
are to have. 

Mitverton. You will not have an 
essay, but since you are so pertina- 
cious, you shall have a solemn talk 
upon the subject. I will think over 
what I have to say, make a few 
notes, and coming to this spot to- 
morrow, at this hour, I will talk out 
to you all that I have thought upon 
the matter. 

Ev.tesmMere. Talk is not so good 
as writing. If I upset you upon 
any particular point, you will ex- 
claim, ‘That is not exactly what I 
said, or at least what I meant to 
say,’ and there will arise a mist of 
parliamentary explanation, and the 
force of my arguments will be lost 
in the mist. But I suppose I must 
be contented with what I can get, 
and so we will have this solemn 
palaver to-morrow. 


We did come on the ensuing afternoon, and Milverton commenced his 


talk in the following manner :— 


JI is now eighteen centuries and a half since a new religion was 
preached to mankind—a religion full of peace and gentleness and mercy. 
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On the day when the Founder of that religion was born, the peace of 
Europe was maintained by about three hundred thousand soldiers.* 

There are now about two millions and a half, on the peace establish- 
ment.t Picture to yourself what these two millions and a half cost us, 


* Milverton seems to have underrated the Roman forces. I have consulted 
with my learned friend, Mr. W. B. Donne, who gives me the following as his cal- 
culation of the state of the military establishment A.D. 1. 

1. Legionaries. Augustus fixed the number of legions at 25. Of each legion 
the full complement was 

OE: 6. el aw ee ow ee! os Oe 
MR ks mie Wee Se we! OE 

25 °x 6826 = 170,650 

To this sum add a nearly equal number of Auxiliaries, say 160,000 


330,650 

. Pretorian or household troops, recruited from Latium, 

Etruria, Umbria, and the old Colonia, alone, about 5500. 5,500 

exclusive of Emeriti, or Vexillarii say 500 } 

and of the Batavian horse 500 |} 
. Garrison of Rome (permanent) 

4 Cohorts of tsco meneach . . . . 2 ee tt 
. Semi-military force, ‘ Urbis vigiles,’ partly Police, partly 

fire brigade, say 700. 2 2 2 6 © © eo ew tw ew 


1,000 


6,000 


700 
Land forces = 343,850 
- Naval Armament. 
Ravenna Fleet 
Misenum Fleet 
Forum Julii squadron, 125 galleys. 
Flotillas in Black Sea 
Flotillas on Euphrates, Rhine, Danube. 

Omitting the slaves who rowed or formed the crews, the number of troops 
employed in the Naval armament, including the ‘Custodes Pontium et Vadorum’ 
who were not supplied from the Castra Stativa can hardly have been less than 
30,000, 

Add to this the contingents furnished by such Reguli or independent kings as 
Cotys of Thrace, Antiochus of Commagene, and Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia, &c., 
Say 5000. 


250 galleys each. 


Land forces . . . « © «© «© © 343;850 
Navalforces ... =. +. + « 30,000 
Uontimgemts. 2. 2 2 ss 5,000 


Grand total, 378,850 men. 


£2 d. 
The pay ofa Pretorianwas .... oO 1 5 perdiem. 
The pay ofa Legionary. . . . . . © © 8 perdiem. 
The pay ofa Tribunus . .. . . . 50 O O perannum. 


t The following approximate statement is taken from the Almanach de Gotha, 
and other sources which have been carefully consulted. It does not include the 
marine forces of any state: and at the present moment, when war is threatened, 
there are probably 300,000 more men under arms, 


Rusia... . . +. « 600,000; Holland ...... 58,495 
Austria ss vo » « Sees | Sarda 2. 6 8 tt | ARS 
France . . .. . ». . 366,064 | Sweden and Norway . . . 42,000 
Prussia . «ter 161,000 | Lesser Italian States 36,979 
a ee 143,500 | Principalities , . . » + 34144 
PE «5» & 6 % 140,000 | Hanover... . 

Lesser German States 124,592 | Portugal . . . . 

Naples .... =. . =. 92,886 | Saxony .. 

Ge se aa 87,682 | Denmark . 

Belgium. . . . . =. . 73,718 | Greece . . 

Switzerland . . . . - 72,000 | San Marino . 
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the peaceable inhabitants of Europe, in daily pay, in rations, in clothing, 
and in housing. 

Go through these calculations carefully. Your time can hardly be 
better spent than in making up such accounts. Remember, too, that these 
unproductive soldiers might have been productive labourers and artisans, 
so that you have to add the loss of their labour to the cost of their keep. 

Try to imagine these millions of armed men, defiling, without intermis- 
sion, in long array before you: the bright, alert and ready-handed 
Frenchmen, the stout hardy Prussians, the well-drilled Austrians, the 
stalwart Danes, the gay Piedmontese, the sturdy Dutchmen, the much- 
enduring long-coated Russians, the free-limbed, haughty, defiant Spaniards, 
and the cool, resolute, solid-looking Englishmen. Bright summer days 
would wane away, as this vast armament, with all its baggage and artillery, 
moved on before your wearied eyes; and all night long the unvaried tramp 
of men and horses would still be heard resounding. Something like a 
conception of the numbers may be formed by considering that if every 
man, woman, and child, to be found in London and its suburbs,* were 
transformed into a soldier, the number would about represent the effective 
force of men-at-arms in Europe. Consider how the most experienced 
Londoner loses his way sometimes in that great city, and discovers dis- 
tricts of which he knew nothing before. Let him imagine these new 
regions as well as those parts of the town with which he is familiar to be 
suddenly peopled with oaibee only. Let him not only traverse the high- 
ways, but go into the houses, and see the sick and the aged and the infan- 
tine, who seldom come into the streets, and let him persevere in imagining 
these also to be all soldiers, and London one huge camp. He will then 
have some idea of the extent of European armies, and may reflect upon 
what it would cost to feed these unproductive millions for a single day. 

The first objection, that will naturally be taken to any arguments drawn 
from the above alarming statement, is that the population of Europe has 
greatly increased. True: but consider at the same time that there are not 
now those immense differences in civilization which should invite the move- 
ment of large hordes of men in any particular direction. The flourishing 
cities of the south of Europe have not now to protect themselves against 
Gauls, Huns, Goths, Visigoths, Allobroges, Belge, Quadi, Marcomanni, 
or other barbarians, who as naturally rushed upon the nearest community 
that was less uncivilized than themselves, as cold air rushes into a rarefied 
atmosphere. The Gauls and the Belge and the Allobroges have flourish- 
ing cities of their own. Except in few instances, aggression is not 
attempted now with the thought of permanent occupation—at*least in 
Europe.t We are becoming a little too old and too wise for that. 

DOES WAR SUPPORT WAR? 

But you will say that the proposed occupation of the conquered terri- 
tory is but one motive out of the many that have led to wars. This 
objection is quite just. I will therefore now endeavour to dispose of 
another motive,—namely, the hope of spoil. 

There have been a few occasions in the world, and only a few, when 
this motive, the hope of spoil, has been justified by the result, and when 
the spoil has paid the expenses of the war. When a barbarian horde of 
Huns or Visigoths or Tartars, hurrying from a land where gold was rare, 
and riches of all kinds inaccessible, came down upon a fertile country, paid 
no expenses as they went along (having never heard of such a thing as a 
military chest), sacked flourishing cities, and returned to their barbarian 
homes enriched with spoil of all Finds, there was at least an appearance of 


* London and its suburbs include all the area from Putney to Woolwich and 
from Streatham to Hampstead. 

+ Neither can I admit that, as regards India, our extension into Oude and the 
Punjaub are cases in point on the other side. A conquest, once begun, is likely to 
continue until what may be fairly called the natural limits of the conquest are 
reached. If all India had remained unconquered until now, the British would not, 
I imagine, think of commencing conquest there, for the sake of occupation. 
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success, as far as spoil was concerned. The barbarian, when he displayed 
to his astonished wife and children cups of gold and dishes of silver, and 
when he decked out his beloved with precious stones, seemed to have 
gained something by his foray. I say ‘seemed,’ because perhaps it would 
have been better even for him to have stayed at home and cultivated his 
land or looked after his cattle. 

When again European armies took the rich cities of Mexico and Peru, 
the spoil was such as might well make spoil a considerable motive for 
warfare. 

It is probable, too, that the expenses of our first war in China were 
compensated by the Sycee silver we compelled the Chinese to pay us: it 
is more than probable that the expenses of the French revolutionary 
armies in Italy, under Buonaparte, were provided for by ‘ contributions’ 
from the Italian states.* 

But, as a general rule, in the present time, when armies have to pay 
their way, and when money knows so well how to make itself scarce upon 
the first rumour of its being about to be seized upon by foree—in an age 
when swindling may pay, but robbery cannot,—no rational man will con- 
tend that the movements of armies are in the least degree likely to be paid 
for by any spoil which it is allowable for them to take. That motive there- 
fore, unless there is a return to barbarism, is effectually disposed of. 


WARS OF OPINION. 


We come now to wars of opinion. In this respect also the motive is 
fast dying away from the minds of men. It is not that bigotry is by any 
means extinct, but that a great many men have discovered that you cannot 
propagate opinions securely by means of force. Moreover, the world of 
opinion, in the last century or two, has become divided into so many sec- 
tions, that it is difficult to array them one against another in battle. 
When all Europe was distinctly marked off into Protestant and Catholic, 
you might bring these two great sections face to face in hostile array ; but 
now, when there are so many shades of opinion in religious matters, and, 
consequently, so many different sections of persons anxious for toleration, 
and fearful lest the party to which they nominally belong should get the 
upper hand and oppress them, a thousand hindrances would be found in 
the way of getting up a great war upon religious opinion. The same 
argument would apply to any other matter dependent upon opinion. 

Then again, from whatever cause, the doctrine of non-interference as 
regards the domestic concerns of other states has become largely prevalent 
in modern times. 

* As an instance of the requisitions made by the French ‘liberating’ army in 
Italy, I subjoin the following ‘Conditions of the Armistice concluded between the 
General-in-Chief of the Army of Italy and Mons. Frederic, Commander of Est, 
Plenipotentiary of the Duke of Modena. 

‘The General-in-Chief of the Army of Italy grants to the Duke of Modena an 
Armistice, in order to give him time to send to Paris for the purpose of obtaining 
from the Executive Directory a Definitive Peace, on the following terms, to which 
Mons. Frederic, Commander of Est, and Plenipotentiary of Mons. the Duke of 
Modena, submits, and which he promises to fulfil ; viz.— 

‘1st. The Duke of Modena shall pay to the French Republic the sum of 
7,500,000 livres, French money, of which three millions shall be immediately de- 
posited in the chest of the Paymaster of the Army ; two millions within the space 
of fifteen days in the hands of Mons. Balbi, Banker of the Republic at Genoa ; and 
two millions five hundred thousand livres in the hands of the same Banker at 
Genoa, within the space of a month. 

‘2. The Duke of Modena shall furnish 2,500,000 livres in provisions, powder, 
and other military stores, at the choice of the General-in-Chief, who shall likewise 
fix the periods and places, when and where the provisions shall be furnished. 

‘3. The Duke of Modena shall deliver up twenty paintings, taken from his 
gallery or his dominions, to be selected by persons nominated for that purpose.’ 


. Original Journals of the Eighteen Campaigns of Napoleon Buonaparte, vol. t. 
p- 31. London. No date. 
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Ettesmere. Forgive me for in- 
terrupting, but what Iam anxious 
to say will never come in so well as 
at this point of the discourse. You 
are disposing, Milverton, of various 
motives for war, but pray do not 
leave out of your consideration one 
which may appear ever so absurd, 
but is nevertheless a most important 
motive to deal with. Which is the 
stronger? That is a question preg- 
nant with battle. You have a herd 
of bulls: they might enjoy their 
pasture comfortably together; there 
is plenty of herbage for all, but that 
important question, which is the 
strongest or the fiercest, must be 
settled first. You have a mob of 
boys: the same question has to be 
decided. Walter was only the other 
day telling me that Higgins was the 
‘cock of the school,’ but that John- 
son was very near him, and very 
ambitious to take his place, and that 
both Higgins and Johnson avoided 
tarts, and circumscribed themselves 
in puddings, in order to keep them- 
selves in good training order. You 
may laugh, but this abstinence from 
tarts quite corresponds with the 


ready acceptance ws ote amongst 
us grown-up people for the ses 
of war. Indeed I do not ee bet 
that the abstinence from tarts is not 
the greater sacrifice of the two. 
Man nature is the same as boy 
nature, and I do not see how you 
will dispose of this motive—the 
longing to be first of two rivals— 
as glibly as you have disposed 
of other motives which certainly 
have rather tended to become 
effete as the world has grown 
older. 

Mitverton. Thanks for the in- 
terruption, which was well-timed. 
I had not forgotten the powerful 
motive which you have so hu- 
morously brought before us. Nay 
further, I admit that there are 
several motives for war, or at least 
for the maintenance of effective 
military force, which are by no 
means dead in men’s minds, Na- 
tions have still many objects which 
they are anxious to further, if not 
by force, at least by the show of 
force, and which objects are really 
worthy of considerable sacrifices 
being made +o attain them. 


THE FRAMEWORK FOR WARFARE. 


The main question, and that to which the attention of statesmen, 
financiers, engineers, and other men of scientific skill should be directed, 
is this. They would say, we detest war: we have no notion of a profitable 
or justifiable war for the purpose of occupying a conquered territory, of 
gaining spoil, or of propagating opinion; but we must do something to 
maintain the sway we have gained, to protect colonies until they can pro- 
tect and rule themselves, to preserve commercial independence, to prevent 
the strong from persecuting the weak, and to cause that the great highway 
of the sea oak be traversed without interruption except of a legitimate 
kind. For these purposes it is not necessary to be always going to war, 
but it may be requisite to maintain effectively the means of going to war. 
We want always to our hand a something which shall exactly represent 
the potential force of our nation, and moreover, it must be a repre- 
sentative which can, at short notice, be turned into the thing it represents. 
That is the scientific problem before them. As in a good system of cur- 
rency you use for daily purposes but a small portion of the precious 
metals, having a representative of them which can at short notice be ex- 
changed for the metals themselves, so the representative of a nation’s 
force should be something which adequately represents it, and which can 
without much delay be converted into that force. The use of too much 
gold for daily purposes is simply waste. The use of too many soldiers 
and of too many stores is also simply waste. And the problem remains, 
how to maintain potentially the requisite effective force. All this may 
seem very clear and undeniable, almost entering into the regions of 
truism; but I doubt whether, simple as the truth is, it is often clearly 
recognised by statesmen, and clearly put before legislative assemblies. 
Mark you, such a problem will not be solved by indiscriminate saving. 
Expenses would have to be increased in some directions, though, as. 
believe, they might be greatly diminished in others; and I must admit 
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that the problem, though easy enough to state, is exceedingly difficult to 
solve, when you have to apply it to very numerous and very complicated 


details. Still there it is before us, and an attempt at solution must always 
be made. 


MISERIES OF WAR. 


It seems but a trite subject to dwell upon the miseries of war and con- 
quest ; but really the extent of woe which history discloses is something 
portentous, and should occasionally be brought back to our minds. A 
single page which you read coldly and calmly through—a dull one perhaps, 
hurried over and soon forgotten—often contains the record of an amount 
of misery which must have touched a hundred thousand hearts, and an 
amount of destruction which must have called for the labour of a genera- 
tion of hardworking men in replacement and reconstruction. The more 
we extend our researches the more we are impressed by the extent and 
penetrating nature of this misery and destruction. Ofttimes, after follow- 
ing the regular blood-stained tramp of history, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Median, Persian,—the wars of those bitter little Greek states—the forma- 
tion of the Macedonian empire—the dissolution of that empire—the over- 
whelming movement of the remorseless Roman, crushing down all nations 
under his feet—the irruption of countless hordes of barbarians, with their 
Attilas, and afterwards their Timotrs and Ghengis Khans—the endless 
small bickerings, bathed in blood, of counts and dukes and roitelets, 
Merovingian, Carlovingian and Capetian—the grand and foolish and pre- 
eminently bloodthirsty Crusades—the fierce disputes of pope and emperor 
and antipope—desolating religious wars, perhaps of thirty years’ endurance 
—the hideous conquest of the New World, and the steady businesslike 
wars of aggression and succession and annexation—the student thinks he 
knows something about the wreck and ruin which the quarrelsomeness of 
mankind has produced upon the earth. But then, deviating some day 
from the usual course’ of history, he comes upon the records of some corner 
of the world, which he supposed to have been neglected by the demon of 
discord, and finds that there, too, there have been immense, continuous, 
and bloodthirsty wars, and what they call splendid achievements of all 
kinds, not hitherto much written about because the names are hard and 
the provinces obscure, but which have not been neglected from an 
deficiency of atrocity,—until at last the wearied student begins to thin 
that the surface of the earth, if rightly analysed, would prove one 
ensanguined mass of buried ruin. ; 

Now, I ask, has nothing been gained by the study of all these records ? 
It sometimes seems as if there had not, and as if mankind were ready, 
now as ever, to rush, upon the smallest provocation, into the accustomed 
track of deliberate carnage and certain desolation. 


A more instructive course of reading could hardly be laid down for a 
student of history than his taking the records of some considerable town, 
and seeing the evils it had suffered from its foundation to the present day 
by wars and sieges. A good town to choose would be the most ancient 
town in Europe, Padua. Let the student see and consider the injuries 
that Padua has received from the bellicose disposition of the world. It is 
not taking an extreme case ; for there is Padua, visible on the face of the 
earth, after all that it has suffered: whereas, of how many once flourishing 
towns may it be said that they now only furnish disputes to rival anti- 

uaries, who do battle about the sites of these towns, which, in their utter 
estruction, afford a grand field for learned argument—and final doubt. 


NATIONAL DEBTS; THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


If the wars between great countries did but end like a quarrel hand- 
somely fought out between two common men, where there is a great noise, 
some severe blows given and taken, and a little blood-letting on both sides, 
with hearty friendship afterwards, these wars, though horrible enough, 
would still be much less mischievous than they are. But a war combines 
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the evils not only of a fight but of a disastrous law-suit. "When the glory 
is gained, or the defeat endured, there is still the reckoning to pay. And 
what a reckoning! I know what may be said in favour of National Debts, 
and what may be urged in mitigation of the evils they cause. But the 
National Debts of most European States have long passed the limits of 
any usefulness, if such a thing there be as useful indebtedness, and have 
become onerous burdens anxiously regarded by all thoughtful people who 
care for the welfare of their respective countries. What a sum it is that 
England, for instance, has to provide each year for the interest upon her 
debt, before she has a penny to spend upon internal administration. Not 
far from thirty millions of money. Consider how the internal adminis- 
tration is cramped and hindered— 


By that eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men. 


It is not only that art, science and literature receive the shabbiest aid from 
the public ; but I am sure it will be within the cognizance of many persons 
acquainted with government, that even such a small sum as seven or eight 
hundred pounds might often be most judiciously expended in some public 
department (perhaps in the way of some experiment), and is not asked for, 
or is refused, because the Treasury must look narrowly, not to say meanly, 
to the expenditure of every farthing of the public money. 

See, moreover, what an immense advantage is to be gained by the re- 
mission of taxes when we can afford to remit them :—how some branch of 
home manufacture, which had been smitten and stunted by taxation, 
springs up into life* when it is even but partially relieved of its oppressing 
burden. Consider, too, how public works of the first utility languish for 
want of funds, and how the Government is seldom able to exercise what 
foresight it may possess, in making purchases that would be of signal 
service to the people, especially to the poor. To give but one instance, 
what an excellent investment it would Gs for the public, if Government 
were able to purchase large vacant spots of ground in and about great 
towns, and to devote these spaces to public purposes, the best purpose, 
perhaps, being to leave them unbuilt upon. It is, however, but easy work 
to show the mischief of large National Debts: it is not so easy to make 
people think of this mischief when they are eager for war, and before the 
reckoning has come in for them to pay. 


But perhaps a still greater evil arising from war than even destruction 
of life, desolation of territory, and increase of taxation, lies in the general 
distraction of mind which it occasions throughout society, and the stop 
which it assuredly puts for a time to human progress. Here are we just 
beginning to understand something about the most potent elements in the 
universe, such as heat, light and electricity ; just beginning to investigate 
the laws of disease among town populations, and the modes of mitigating 
it; just beginning to enter upon a bold career of scientific husbandry: ; 
just beginning to endeavour that the poor should live in a state of less 
abject squalidity than that in which they have heretofore lived: and all our 
attention is to be diverted from these great objects to modes of attack and 
defence, and our minds to be confused by the noise of drums and trumpets. 
Surely this is a great evil, and never greater than at the present time of 
hope and promise. 


WHO IS BENEFITED BY WAR? 


' On the other hand it will, I know, be contended that war is not all 
oss. 

‘Multis utile bellum’ is a well-known saying, and there is, unfortunately, 
some truth in these unpleasant words. But has any one numbered the 
millions to whom peace is useful? Let us enter into reckonings upon this 
matter. War may be useful to contractors, armourers, the population of 


* I might refer to the manufactures of glass and stained papers as instances of 
the great benefit that has arisen from the remission of taxation. 
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some seaport towns and arsenals, occasionally to certain classes of ship- 
owners and merchants, and generally to those through whose hands the 
money raised for war passes. But how very small a proportion do these 
people bear to the great bulk of the population? How insignificant and 
transient are their interests compared with those of the mass of the people 
—a mere vanishing quantity, as the mathematician would say. We may 
also admit that war raises the price of provisions. Is that a benefit to the 
many? It is not even a benefit, in the long run, to the producer, whose 
sure gains are based upon the gradual improvement and permanent well- 
being of the great masses of the people. That the poorer classes should 
be able to buy a little more. eal a little more meat, and be able to house 
and clothe themselves a little better, is of far more importance to the land- 
owner, the corn-grower, the manufacturer, and the merchant, than an 
fitful gains that may be got out of the disordered state of things whic 
war inevitably produces. 

But to place the question on much broader grounds. In every country, 
Great Britain being by no means an exception, an immense amount of re- 
productive work requires to be done, in addition to that which is already 
going on. Can anybody contend that it is for the general interest that 
this reproductive work should be indefinitely deferred, and the most 
wasteful work that can be imagined, i.c., active warfare, be undertaken 
in its stead? Men's energies are limited, and the two things, internal 
improvement, and external outlay for war, cannot go on together. Who 
would not wish to have seen those seventy millions of money, lately ex- 

ended in the Russian war, appropriated instead to reproductive work at 
ome, ae when we find it an exceeding difficulty in our greatest 
city to obtain three millions for the most urgent public purposes ? 

I suspect that few people thoroughly believe, or at least realize to 
themselves, the fact that those seventy millions have been spent in war, 
and that the Queen’s subjects, far and near, are so much the poorer, for 
that money having been so laid out, and would have been so much the 
richer, and more too, if it had been expended in industrial pursuits.* 


People read of credits voted, year by year, for millions of money, of 
issues of Exchequer Bills, of certain great financiers attending at the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s office, and as they read these important 
announcements, they almost think that the expenditure is in some 
mysterious way provided for by words and paper and certain financial 
jugglery. They do not fully comprehend the fact that so much solid 
capital has gone from them and their heirs for ever. Then, again, 
taxation is a subtle thing, and you have to follow it into all its ramifications 
before you discover and rightly appreciate the mischief which it does to 
you and your descendants, when the bulk of the money raised by that 
taxation has been spent unproductively. To ensure good internal admi- 
nistration, to maintain such a readiness for war as may prevent war, or 
such as may make war, when it comes suddenly, less expensive—no money 
judiciously spent can be considered to be wasted. But all beyond that is 
pure waste, if not for the few, at least for the great mass of the people, 

* I sent this essay of Milverton’s, while it was in type, to a well-known states- 
man of long standing in her Majesty’s councils, with whom I had become 
acquainted when at college. The truth is, I was afraid lest Milverton should have 
been led into exaggeration upon some of the above points, This statesman, how- 
ever, instead of restraining the argument, carries it further. These are his words 
in a note upon the above passage. 

‘We raised a Parliamentary loan of £8,000,000 for India last year, and a 
further sum of £12,000,000, in England and India, will probably be required 
during the present session. How different would have been the result if these 
immense sums could have been applied in growing the raw materials for our manu- 
factures in the valley of the Ganges, raising there the wages of the ryot and facili- 
tating the payments of the landed proprietors in India, extending the manufacturing 
and commercial industry of Lancashire and of the West Riding, thus benefiting 
simultaneously the Eastern and Western dominions of our Queen.’ 
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whose interests every statesman is bound to consult first. There is then, 
I contend, no argument for war to be found in the fact that it may be 
useful to some private persons, or to some few classes of the community. 

Amongst the greatest curses attendant upon European wars, as they 
affect this country, are foreign loans. We cannot prevent money going 
where it pleases. It is one of the freest of earthly things. It will not be 
besieged, or impressed, or severely controlled in any way. Still it is well 
to see the mischief that occurs from its free movement in any particular 
direction. Every improving man, every person who is striving to produce 
more and more out of land, or by manufactures, is to a certain extent 
stayed andhindered by these foreign loans. They must make money 
dearer for him. If this is not a great national evil, it would be difficult to 
say what is. 


When Iam asked :—‘ But what plan do you propose for reducing the 
military establishments of Europe? I cannot say that I have any plan, 
or that I believe that any one else has. But we may gradually induce such 
a state of feeling and of opinion, as would, almost unobservedly, lead to 
that reduction. Men, I know, are seldom satisfied with these undefined 
and distant hopes. The human mind delights in specifics, and is apt to 
believe that for every evil there is a specificremedy. If something hitherto 
unknown were found out, there would, they are apt to think, be no more 
wars. But there is no specific, 1 fear, to be found out for persuading 
potentates to disband armies; and there is always the pretext, and often 
the good excuse, for a potentate, that he cannot disband any portion of 
his army while a neighbouring potentate maintains his in full force. And 
who is to begin the good work? Happy indeed woul@#it be for mankind 
if the work were of a nature that could & left to obscure students to settle. 
All that they can do is to point out the nature and extent of the evil, and 
to dwell upon it without exaggerating it; to illustrate from the rich 
resources of history the magnitude of the evil; to prophesy disaster from 
it when they can honestly do so; and to show that its consequences are 
such as in the long run to promote the «lestruction, rather than the sta- 
bility, of empires. Ifthey can sow any oi this good seed they must leave 
it to fructify in the minds of other men of their own time, and in the minds 
of other men of future generations. For this is not an evil that will be 
cured in a day. 


HINDRANCES TO WAR. 


As one way of hindering war, we should not hesitate to put before the 
masters of mankind the sternest and truest words as regards their respon- 
sibilities in this matter. 

It is to be doubted whether any powerful and governing person ever 
thinks—whether any such person has ever thought—with sufficient gravity 
and just terror of the tremendous responsibility he incurs in beginning or 
continuing war. Men are not without remorse, without terrible remorsé, 
for their private sins; but how many of these sins are committed in 
moments of passion, under hideous temptations, from dire pressure of 
circumstances, when the actors are goaded by fear, anger, envy, want, 
jealousy, or other imperative scourges of the human soul. War is mostly 
a matter of calculation and of judgment. It is not, at least in modern 
times, a hasty affair. The promoter of war has, in general, plenty of time 
to reconsider, with all due sobriety, the resolve which he may have made 
in anger, or in the intoxication of vain-glory. The world is old enough 
now to have furnished sufficient examples even to the least literate of 
monarchs, generals, or statesmen, of wars which have terminated with 
signal success apparently, i.c., as far as the mere war was concerned, but 
with utter failure as far as the purposes were concerned for which the war 
was really undertaken. The coveted territory is not added, or, if added, 
is found to be a burden rather than a gain ; the ally, to please whom the 
war was begun, is alienated, rather than made grateful; the prestige of 
power and sagacity is damaged rather than augmented ; the home govern- 
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ment is rendered more difficult rather than less so, now that the war has 
come to a conclusion. These results do not always happen; but they 
have happened with sufficient frequency to make the boldest man, if he 
have any wisdom corresponding with his boldness, pause and ponder 
before he undertakes an enterprise which all history has pronounced to be 
so dubious in its issues as war. I put aside the ugly questions which such 
a man should ask himself, whether the result, if gained, can compensate 
for the enormous amount of human suffering which it must demand, and 
whether he, the main promoter of the war, is in the eyes of God or man 
justified in incurring the awful hazard of producing calamities of which, 
in this world, he has often, personally, to endure so small a share. Taking 
all these things into consideration, it may well, I repeat, be doubted 
whether any conqueror, or warlike statesman, or military monarch, has 
ever done his conscientious scruples sufficient justice before he has come to 
the, dread resolve of commencing a war, the burden of which commence- 
ment is to be upon his soul for ever. Better be the maimed soldier, the 
ruined peasant, the bayoneted child, the dishonoured mother,—better 
endure the whole misery of a disastrous campaign, collected and heaped 
upon one person, if such a thing could be,—than have the fatal responsi- 
bility which lies upon that man who, in wantonness, or selfishness, or even 
from reckless miscalculation, has been the main promoter of a war that 
might have been avoided. 


T have used advisedly the words ‘the main promoter of a war,’ because, 
even with powerful, warlike, and self-willed monarchs, there might be 
few wars if their councillors were like the vizier of the Persian king, 
Nushiravan. 

The courser of this king had borne him, when hunting, far away from 
the crowd of his courtiers, and his vizier, alone, kept up with him, and 
rode by his side. They came upon a desolate village. ‘'wo birds there 
were conferring together in song, ‘and their notes were more contracted 
than the heart of the king.’ 

‘ What is this twittering ?’ said the monarch. 

‘Oh, light of the earth,’ replied the vizier, ‘I would tell, if the king 
would be a learner by it. 

‘ This bird gave in marriage, yesterday, his daughter to that bird, who 
demands, early in the morning, the bridal fortune: saying, this deserted 
village thou wilt give up to us; and so many besides thou wilt make 
over to us. 

‘ The other bird replies, “‘ Depart from this proposal: see the injustice 
of Nushiravan; and go; be not anxious. If the king be such; in no long 
time, for this one desolate village, I will give thee a hundred thousand.”’ 

The king smote his head with his hand, and wept. ‘See my tyranny,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘that I make a seat for owls where there should be only 
tame birds.’ 

‘The Creator gave me a kingdom to the intent that I should not do 
that which can produce no good. I, whose brass they have besmeared 
with gold (his courtiers’ flattery), am doing those acts which He has not 
ordered.’ 

And the monarch’s anguish was so keen, and his loud cries of self- 
reproach were so warm, ‘that by his breath the shoes of his horse were 
softened.’ 

He rode back to the station of his troops, and his face was not as the 
face of the king, Nushiravan. ‘The scent of his lenity reached through- 
out his whole empire.’ Thenceforward he diffused justice and trampled 
on iniquity, and until his last breath he departed not from these good 
courses.* 

But there are few viziers like the vizier of Nushiravan; and the 
despotic monarch seldom finds one by his side who can interpret the 


* See the translation of this fable of the poet Nizami, in Sir Wm. Jones's 
Works, vol. iv. p. 387. London, 1807. 
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twittering of birds so wisely, and who dares to rebuke with boldness the 
man who sustains him in power and emolument. 


TEMPTATION AFFORDED BY LARGE STANDING ARMIES. 


As some excuse for monarchs, we must own that the natural disposition 
of mankind is to make use of whatever they possess, whether it be ad- 
visable to use it or not. The man who has the gift of eloquence, cannot 


bear an enforced silence, however injurious to himself it may be for him to 
speak out, 


Et sua mortifera est facundia. 

The man who has the rare faculty of exquisite expression will write 
books, though the writing of books is, as some think, the most de- 
plorable occupation, except grinding metals or working in a coal-pit, 
that has yet been invented by human beings. Something, however, has 
to be said for this use of certain faculties, as there is generally behind 
these faculties a force and power which require to be used. Nature seldom 
makes such incomplete beings as those would be who had a wonderful 
power of expression, but yet had nothing to express. The danger from 
an injudicious use of power is much greater when the power is arrived at 
by accident, and is not by any means innate. Hence the man who has 
half a million of soldiers to play with is grievously tempted to use them, 
whether the use be wise or not. You might nearly as well trust a child 
with a large whip, and expect him not to slash about with it in a most in- 
considerate manner, as to expect a man who has at his command immense 
armies (perhaps an hereditary acquisition) not to do something with them, 
however uncalled-for that something may be. Hence in all states the 
wholesome dread that there should always be of large standing armies 
being maintained upon any pretext whatever. This is the great merit of 
constitutional government, that, with a view to home affairs, it naturally 
has a wise jealousy of the existence of such armies. Constitutional 
governments are not much more averse from foreign war than despotic 
governments are; but fortunately the means for immediate warfare are 
never so ready to their hands. 

It may be noticed that these large standing armies are comparatively a 
modern invention. When barons and their retainers were summoned by 
the tenure of feudal service to assist their monarchs in a foolish war, if 
they chose to go they went, and pillaged, and devastated ; but when they 
came back, and were disbanded, the country had not to bear the expense 
of a standing army, and the barons returned to their private affairs, 
perhaps to carry on feuds with one another (their private business), and 
the state was not exhausted by maintaining men-at-arms for the especial 
purposes of monarchs. 


THE INVADING NATION POSSIBLY THE GREATER SUFFERER. 


There is a very curious result of our partial advance in civilization as 
regards its influence on the effects of war, to which I beg to call your 
especial attention. It is this: that, comparing modern times with ancient, 
the nation sending out armaments often suffers now proportionately more 
than the nation which has to bear the war in its ownterritory. To under- 
stand this fully, we must look into details. Follow in imagination the 
track of an English army commanded by the late Duke of Wellington. 
It pays its way; private property is strictly protected, as far at least as 
the commander-in-chief and his officers can protect it—we all know how 
the Duke ordered capital punishment on one occasion for a very trifling 
theft ;—and, in general, the track of that army is not marked by any deep 
indents of destruction, by any at least which the industry of a year or 
two may not easily efface. Now, take the other side of the question. 
The nation that provides and sends out the invading army has become 
more responsible, less inclined to injure wantonly, and more taxable, as 
civilization has advanced; and, since it may cost more to send out forces 
than to receive the shock of them, the invaders may ultimately suffer far 
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more than the invaded. To this day I can clearly trace, in the poor habi- 
tations around me in the country, the effects of Pitt’s war taxes; and it 
is not too much to say that many a fever distinctly corresponding with the 
expensive movements of British armies abroad, is now ravaging our English 
cottage homes.* 
The above may appear far-fetched and over-subtle; but it is not so. 
The evils of warfare as they tell upon home comfort are disguised, and 
ass under other names, but they are not on that account the less caused 
war; and it must be admitted that until civilization reaches that point 
when costly armaments and the maintenance of large standing armies are 
thoroughly discouraged—are discouraged, indeed, as much as cruelty and 
needless destruction in carrying on warfare—these disguised evils will 


continue to bear an increasing disproportion to the more manifest and 
therefore more controllable miseries of war. 


THE MISCHIEF OF AN ARMED PEACE. 


After what I have said of the evils of actual warfare, you cannot charge 
me with underrating them. But I really do believe that the mischief, if 
not the misery, of an armed peace, is more to be apprehended. This sword 
hanging over us takes somewhat of the savour out of every banquet. A 
great war ended, there is some chance of disbandment: and for the masses 
of mankind it is the maintenance of large armies, and not the war itself, 
that may prove the greatest evil, causing general depression, augmenting 
taxation, hindering trade, and circumscribing adventure—moreover perpe- 
trating all this mischief steadily, as a matter of course, that attracts, com- 
paratively, but little notice. There is no end to the increase of armies ; it 
goes on silently from year to year, and every year valuable materials of 
all kinds are used up in a way which will soon go out of fashion. We 
find it difficult enough, in northern climes, to provide warmth for our 
poor people: think of the coals used for war-steamers even in times of 
peace. In fine, it really becomes a question whether we had better not 
have a war once in every ten years, which might lead to some considerable 
disbandment, than a peace full of daily alarms which gives good reason 


for a constant increase of armies, and a constant addition of expenditure 
for warlike purposes. 


HOW GREAT CHANGES IN OPINION TAKE PLACE. 


In what I am going to say now, you may think that I am taking you 
through devious paths ; but you must believe that they will lead up to an 
important branch of the subject, as they certainly will do. 

ow like we are to our fathers !—in the main characteristics of thought, 
I mean. It is true that much is changed about us physically, but it is not 
such a change as affects the habits of thinking. Take the rapidity of 
locomotion for instance. These days of steam and electricity seem cer- 
tainly very different from the time when, as boys, we used to be taken, on 
the first of May, to see the mail coaches turn out from the Post Office in 
all their new gear, and with all their fine array. And what a pretty sight, 
by the way, it was; one, I am sure, which the boy who had once seen it 
would never forget. But observe, the ideas of men are not the least 
changed upon the main subject. They saw the advantages of swift loco- 
motion ; they exceedingly desired that swiftness; and though there may 
have been some surprise as to the new means adopted for attaining that 
desired end, there was not the slightest radical change of thought en- 
gendered in the matter. The same course of argument might be applied 
to many other instances. Painless operations in surgery, which seem to 
me the greatest invention of modern times, are but a following out of the 
skilful appliances which had long been brought to bear upon the same end. 
If we take literature, which is no doubt an admirable reflex of the current 











* The results of the excise duty on bricks, and of the window tax, will be 
visible for another century in the ill-constructed and fever-fostering tenements of 
our lower classes. 
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thought of men, we shall see how little change there is in the nature of 
that current. The conversational wit of our day, the best kind of that 
wit, differs very little from that of Selwyn or of Jekyll: the best kind of 
writing, from that of Swift, Addison, Bolingbroke, and Temple. Nay, to 
go further back, how closely we are related in habits of thought and the 
ways of looking at anything to the great writers of Elizabeth's time. 
Bacon’s words have occasionally an antique show about them, but the 
current of thought is for the most part such as we think now, or as we 
incline to think the moment we have heard it. Further back even, and 
also in different countries, there is the same similarity to modern thought. 
Charles the Fifth and his ministers are very like modern statesmen in the 
essential elements of their ways of thinking. But, as you go back, there 
does come a time in history when this similarity is considerably broken 
up and diversified; and I contend that the change does not take place 
gradually, but as it were, per saltum. 

If, for example, you take the beginning of the fifteenth century, this 
suddenness of change will be visible. I could not illustrate my position 
better than by bringing suoh a work as Monstrelet’s Chronicle before you. 
That work commences in the year 1400. Now, as you probably will not 
read Monstrelet, and certainly cannot read him now, Twill give you an 
instance of what I mean. Very early in the Chronicle there is an account, 
amongst others which resemble it, of a general challenge given by the 
Seneschal of Hainault.* 


To all knights and esquires, gentlemen of name and arms, without reproach, I, 
Jean de Verchin, Seneschal of Hainault, make known that with the aid of God, 
of our Lady, of my Lord St. George, and of the lady of my affections, I intend 
being at Coucy the first Sunday of August next ensuing, unless prevented by 
lawful and urgent business, ready on the morrow to make trial of the arms here- 
after mentioned, in the presence of my most redoubted lord, the Duke of Orleans, 
who has granted me permission to hold the meeting at the above place. 

From respect to the gentleman (he alludes to the person who may accept the 
challenge), and to afford him more pleasure for having had the goodness to accept 
my invitation, I promise to engage him promptly on foot unless bodily prevented, 
without either of us taking off any part of the armour which we had worn in our 
assault on horseback : we may, however, change our visors, and lengthen the plates 
of our armour according to the number of strokes with the sword and dagger, as 
may be thought proper, when my companion shall have determined to accomplish 
my deliverance by all these deeds of arms, provided, however, that the number of 
strokes may be gone through during the day, at such intermissions as I shall point 
out. 

* * * ca * * 

Should it happen, after having agreed with a gentleman to perform these deeds 
of arms, as we are proceeding toward the judge he had fixed upon, that I should 
meet another gentleman willing to deliver me, who should name a judge nearer my 
direct road than the first, I would in that case perform my trial in arms with him 
whose judge was the nearest ; and when I had acquitted myself to him, I would 
then return to accomplish my engagement with the first, unless prevented by any 
bodily infirmity. 

” ~ * * * * * 

That all gentlemen who may incline to deliver me from my vow may know the 
road I propose to follow, I inform them, that under the will of God, I mean to 
travel through France to Bourdeaux,—thence to the country of Foix, to the king- 
doms of Navarre and Castile, to the shrine of my Lord St. James at Compostella. 
On my return, if it please God, I will pass through the kingdom of Portugal,— 
thence to Valencia, Arragon, Catalonia, and Avignon, and recross the kingdom of 
France, having it understood if I may be permitted to travel through all these 
countries in security, to perform my vow, excepting the kingdom of France, and 
the county of Hainault.t 


Here is a total change of thought. Nobody nowadays has the slightest 
idea of gathering renown in the way which the Seneschal of Hainault 





* T need hardly remark that I have made this quotation myself: Milverton 
merely gave us a sketch of the passage. 
t Monstrelet, chap. viii. 
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proposed for himself. And to this love of duelling for duelling’s sake 
what a contrast is afforded by modern notions on the same subject, when 
duelling, even for a good cause, is universally stigmatized, at least amongst 
us, as something foolish as well as wrong. 

But perhaps a still more striking instance of the change in the ways of 
thinking, ‘which I fancy I recognise, is to be found in reading the cele- 
brated defence (also chronicled in Monstrelet) made by Master Jean Petit 
on behalf of the Duke of Burgundy for the acknowledged murder of the 
Duke of Orleans. The transparent sophistry, the wonderful pedantry, 
the astonishing audacity with which the orator brings in St. Paul’s exhor- 
tation to charity, in order to countenance one of the foulest assassinations 
that ever was committed, make you feel, when you are reading this 
defence, that you have entered into a different period of thought from that 
which characterizes your own times. Also, when you consider the immense 
barbarities which were committed in those times during the long and 
bloody wars between the French factions of Burgundy and Armagnac, 
and during the contests of the French and English in the same period, 
you must admit that there has been since then a great change of thought 
and feeling in the mode of warfare. 


But alas! if you come to that which presses most deeply upon the 
resources, the comforts, and the well-being of a people—namely, the 
maintenance of numerous armies in time of peace, you will find very little 
change of thought or practice. All that change has yet to be introduced. 
It is no doubt a much more difficult thing to persuade potentates to reduce 
the number of their armies than to cause them to become more and more 
humane in the actual proceedings and practices of warfare. It is easy to 
perceive the mischief of indiscriminate slaughter: it is not at first siglit 
easy to perceive the full mischief of maintaining larger armies than a 
country’s needs demand, or than its resources will bear. But we may 
fairly hope that such knowledge will come — perhaps come suddenly 
rather than gradually, and an amelioration take place in this respect 
which would astonish those persons who in these days maintain the neces- 
sity for upholding large armies, as much as it would astonish the sene- 
schals, dukes, counts and vidames of Monstrelet’s time to find the small 
amount of intentional barbarity with which war is conducted in our times. 
In such a great subject as we are considering, where the roots of evil lie 
so deeply both in human nature and in the present tangled circumstances 
of Europe, we must have recourse to history to gain admonition and com- 
fort, and to see that in the long course of years changes of thought arise, 
if not gradually, at least, as I have said, per saltum, which would seem to 
any one generation absolutely Utopian, if not impossible. 


RESTRAINTS UPON WARLIKE TENDENCIES. 


In estimating the chances of any restraint being put upon the ten- 
dencies to war which still exist in Europe, we must consider how the 
individual man who may wish to resist these tendencies is placed, and 
what contrast his position affords to that of a man, similarly minded, who 
lived in former ages. I am afraid that the contrast will not be so much 
in favour of the modern man of peace as might have been anticipated. 
The well known lines— 

But war’s a game which, were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at, 


are more plausible than true. Consider the difficulties under which the 
cause of peacefulness labours in as far as it is to be promoted by private 
persons. 

As civilization advances, the division of labour becomes more and more 
exact and well-defined. Each man has enough to do in pursuing his calling 
or profession. All that happens in the world is, or at least seems to be, 
of trifling import to him, in comparison with his failure, or success, in 
that calling or profession. He has become part of a great machine over 
VOL. LIX. NO. CCCLI. 8 
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the main movements of which he has scarcely any direct control. The 
accomplished surgeon, as well versed perhaps as any man in the miseries 
and sufferings in war, hears of warlike intentions on the part of his 
government or of some foreign power, regrets exceedingly to hear of such 
intentions, but can only give a few of his spare thoughts to the subject, 
and next to no action to avert the evil, for his profession is one that mostly 
demands the whole energies of the man. The merchant hears ‘on Change’ 
of wars and rumours of wars, and to few men is war more odious than to 
the merchant ; but these wars bring to him an increase of anxious thought 
and of necessity for prudent action in his own immediate affairs. He is, 
therefore, more than ever absorbed in them; and, taking society gene- 
rally, though, as the years proceed, there is less disposition to be warlike 
in the individual man, and less capability from the division of labour of 
his being so, there is also less control over war than when each man wore 
a sword, knew how to use it, and had in some measure the beginnings 
and the issues of wars in his own hands. In ancient times it was almost 
impossible for kings to maintain a war which was unpopular with their 
barons or even amongst the retainers of those barons. 

So far the modern state of things is unfavourable to a restraint being 
put upon the warlike tendencies of monarchs. The absence of any great 
controlling power in the Church is also unfavourable. We must not 
forget that the Church did on many occasions interfere to prevent war, 
and that we owe to her influence the existence of that remarkable law 
in the Middle Ages, called ‘The Truce of God,’* by which warfare was 
forbidden during three days of the week. 

On the other hand there are some influences in modern times which 
give peculiar powers for restraint being put upon war. Men are better 
able to communicate their opinions to one another, and to create, with 
considerable rapidity (for that is the main point) a great change in public 
opinion. Public opinion also is more potent, and reaches even to thrones 
with singular facility. 

Again, there is a much greater power of combination than there ever 
was before, not only amongst people of the same race and country, but 
throughout the whole civilized world. It is not impossible that great 
leagues and associations may yet be formed amongst the principal peoples 
in the world, having for their object to put arestraint upon the intolerable 
burdens and miseries of needless wars. 

Upon the whole, though the process of time has not made everything 
favourable to the lovers of peace, and though, on the contrary, it has in- 
troduced some additional difficulties in stemming the tide of war, it has 
yet created new and extraordinary powers which may be brought to bear 
— the warlike tendencies of monarchs or of nations, and which may 
ultimately prevail. At any rate there is no ground for abject discourage- 
ment in the matter. 

Perhaps the greatest advance that has been made in public opinion of 
a kind ohn warfare, is the general opinion in England against going 
to war with such of our colonies as may be reluctant to continue in asso- 





* *As the authority of the civil magistrate was found ineffectual to remedy 
this evil, the church interposed 
resolution was formed, that no man should in future attack or molest his adver- 
saries during the seasons appropriated for the celebration of the great festivals of 
the church, or from the end of Thursday in each week to the beginning of Monday 
in the week ensuing: the three intervening days being considered as particularly 
holy, Christ’s passion having happened on one of those days, and his resurrection 
on another. This cessation from hostility was called ‘‘The Truce of God ;’ and 
three complete days, in every week, allowed such a considerable space for the 
passions of the antagonists to cool, and for the people to enjoy a respite from the 
calamities of war, az well as to take measures for their own security, that, if the 
Truce of God had been strictly observed, it would have gone far towards putting 
an end to private wars.”! 


* Russell’s History of Modern Europe, vol. i. p. 380. London, 1818. 
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ciation with us, and which are able to shift for themselves. If our feelings 

were expressed in words, the following would, I imagine, be what we 

should say: ‘ We are proud to have sent you forth; we are willing to 
defend you and to fight for you (we should never desert a colony that 

held by us); but we decline to fight with you, if you are determined 

= sever yourselves from us, and have attained sufficient growth to 
0 80.’ 

Such, I believe to be, in the main, the opinion of England with regard 
to her colonies. It were to be wished that other nations took a similar 
view of their dependencies, when those dependencies had proved them- 
selves, for a considerable period of time, unwilling to be ruled by the 
Imperial State which they have been assigned to. We should not now, 
at the moment I write, be trembling on the verge of a war that is to settle 
whether a large part of reluctant Italy* is to be governed by a Germanic 
power, which, even if it succeeds in maintaining its sway over a 
thoroughly alien race, will only do so by the maintenance of such armies 
as must be a distress to its other subjects, and an injury to the civilized 
world—as all large standing armies are. 

I do not maintain that the above is a case at all analogous to that of 
England and her colonies, but it presents a difficulty which would be 
solved by a still further advance of public opinion in a direction adverse 
to war. 


In reply to what I have just urged about the force of opinion, you may 
say that it does not easily reach a despot’s mind. Not easily perhaps, 
until the opinion becomes pretty general. But if there were a public 
opinion about war, at all corresponding with the opinion of those persons 
whom I am now addressing, do you think it would have no wien with 


warlike monarchs? If a monarch knew, for instance; that there were a 
great many persons who thought he was doing a very childish and silly 


* In reference to the general question alluded to above, a remarkable pamphlet 
entitled Napoleon ITT. et U' Italie, and supposed to be written under the influence of 
the Emperor of the French, has lately appeared. Some of the statements which it 
contains require to be noticed. 

In the first place we are told (which is news to most of us) that the scheme of 
the first Emperor Napoleon was to form races into nations, and when they were so 
formed to leave them to govern themselves. Itis a pity that Europe was not made 
aware before of these lofty and benevolent intentions. There might then have been 
no occasion for the waste of blood and treasure which took place in the wars of the 
allies against the Emperor Napoleon. 

Secondly, we are told that it is the settled policy of England to favour and up- 
hold the liberal cause in Italy. It may be so. But there is nothing special about 
Italy. Englishmen sympathize with the oppressed, or those whom they deem to 
be oppressed, everywhere. Lately they have sympathized more with M. de Mont- 
alembert than ‘with any individual in Europe. The poet says that we are alive to 
the danger of fire when our neighbour's house is burning. ‘The closer the neigh- 
bourhood, the keener the sympathy. There is no peculiarity in the case of Italy 
that should make England dislike despotic government more there than elsewhere. 
It is the suppression of freedom rather than the suppression of nationality that calls 
forth the sympathies of Englishmen. 

Thirdly, we are told that the Italian difficulty is one which will be best resolved 
by the force of public opinion throughout Europe. If so, why was not Europe 
consulted in the first instance before any preparations for war were commenced ! 
The flourishing about of weapons is a strange prelude for the formation of public 
opinion, and resembles very much the ways of theological persuasion adopted by 
the warlike caliphs who succeeded Mohammed. Indeed, this kind of sword-in- 
hand argumentation is quite out of place with any pretensions of having a sincere 
desire to maintain peace. Or, at least, if there be Such a sincere desire, it is very 
unskilfully conveyed to Europe by the sound of additional hammering at Marseilles 
and Toulon. 

While controverting a pamphlet supposed to convey the views of the Emperor 
Napoleon, I cannot help remarking that he has proved to us, English, a far better 
ally than Louis Philippe ever was. : 
SZ 
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thing in going to war, and who had a sincere contempt for him because he 
wasted the resources of his subjects in warlike preparations, do you think 
that these opinions would have no influence upon him? Why, Haman 
could not bear the existence of one man, Mordecai, who sat at the king’s 
gate, and did not do honour to Haman. For a man to despise public 
opinion he must be an extraordinary man, if not a great one—quite great 
enough to come to the conclusion from his own thinking, and without the 
influence of others, that needless war is a most sorry employment of his 
own faculties, and of his kingdom’s resources. Once form the requisite 
public opinion : there is little to be doubted about its potency. 


PROSPECT OF INVASION. 


In speaking of the subject of war, it is natural to think omens of 
one’s own country, and, in doing so, to consider that apprehension of in- 
vasion which periodically besets the English. It is surely right that they 
should sometimes entertain, and very gravely entertain, this apprehension. 
But it need not become a bugbear. Let me ask what great nation has not 
been invaded? Were not the Greeks invaded by the Persians, the 
Romans by the Carthaginians, the Swiss by the Burgundians: and with 
what result in each case history declares. There would be much calamity— 
there might (I firmly believe there would) result great honour from ovr 
being invaded ; there certainly would be no shame in the mere fact of an 
invasion ; and the fear of such an event ought not to lead to any needless 
outlay of money which, to use a good expression of Lord Sydenham’s, much 
ridiculed at the time, had better ‘ fructify in the pockets of the people.’ 
As to making England, or any other country, impregnable, it is simply im- 
possible in these times; and the same judgment and moderation which it 
is admitted should be shown in maintaining the means for attack, must not 
be overstepped in preparing the means for defence.* In estimating the 
chances, it is surely at least nine to one, that the next war that England 
will have to undertake will be to protect some weak power rather than to 
defend herself. 

There is another consideration which much alarms even the most 
thoughtful men, and those who are least likely to give way to any rash 
alarm ; and that is, the belief that England is unkindly regarded by most 
foreign states, and that they would be glad to see her humbled. There is 
something in this notion, but not nearly so much, I suspect, as most of the 
alarmists are inclined to suppose. When it comes to the serious question 
of whether England is to decline into a second-rate power, most of the 
kindred nations will be ready to drop any small jealousies. They will ask 
themselves :—‘ What have we suffered from the predominance of this 
great power: what injury has she really done us?’ It seems to me 
that they could not give any answer which would warrant them in 
regarding her difficulties with any but the gravest apprehension for 
themselves. 

We have our little quarrels, sometimes rather bitter and disagreeable, 
with our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic; but I am persuaded 
that the good and true men in America would never be so traitorous to 
their race, and to the traditions of its freedom, es to join wittingly, and 
for any long period, in any attempt to pull down England from the posi- 
tion she has so long held amidst European nations. 


WHAT CHANGES HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN OPINION. 


In commenting upon the great changes which take place in opinion 
during long periods of time, and from which alone we are to hope for such 
a change of opinion in Europe as would discourage the maintenance of 
unnecessary military force, I cannot help noticing the changes which have 


* It may be doubted whether Pitt's Martello towers have proved of any 
advantage adequate to the expense bestowed upon them, 
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taken place in equally important matters. Go back to the times, not so very 
far distant, in which torture was really believed to be a means of getting 
at truth—an idea almost inconceivable in our day. Consider again the 
belief in witchcraft. Perhaps the most potent weapon that Philip the Fair 
and his atrocious band of lawyers had against Pope Boniface, and against 
the Order of Knights Templars, was the ready accusation of magic. 
Against Boniface it was deposed that he had been seen practising strange 
magical rites of a sacrificial character. Against the Templars it was de- 
posed that they worshipped a magic head that looked both ways—accusa- 
tions, which however absurd, could be readily supported by the infallible 
means of torture. Let us now make a stride from the time of Philip the 
Fair to that when Lord Mansfield adorned the chief seat of English 
justice. What did that great magistrate say, when some poor woman was 
arraigned before him for magic arts, and especially accused of walking 
through the air? ‘My opinion is that this good woman be suffered 
to return home, and whether she shall do this, walking on the ground or 
riding through the air, must be left entirely to her own pleasure, for there 
is nothing contrary to the laws of England in either.’ 


The author of the Spanish Conquest in America has said, what a great 
history the history of a great cause would be. He might, however, have 
imagined a much greater history—the rise, the flourishing, and the fall of 
a remarkable opinion, such for instance as the belief in the possibility of 
witchcraft, or in the utility of torture. It would be seen, how such an 
opinion arises of necessity in barbarism ; is afterwards fed and supported 
by a barbarous kind of learning; how science, ‘ falsely so called,’ fosters 
it; how it rises to power and becomes intertwined with great institutions , 
what hideous cruelties it commits when arrived at the plenitude of its 
development ; how the common sense and common humanity of mankind, 
secretly and almost without owning it to themselves, begin to rebel against 
it; how tenderly nurtured enthusiasts (for a tender nurture makes a loving 
heart) here and there write and speak and act against the evil opinion, 
and end by becoming martyrs to it; how scientific discoveries and great 
works of thought silently protest against it, and these cannot be put to the 
torture, and cannot be put in prison, and cannot be made martyrs of; and 
how at last science, humanity, and good sense, either with or without a 
revolution, rise up together against the evil opinion, cast it off, and put it 
behind them for ever. The whole world opens its eyes fully, looks at the 
dead thing, and wonders that it has ever been dominated by such a mise- 
rable Sejanus, which is now contemptuously borne along amidst the curses 
of a dis-enslaved population. 


During the last few sentences Milverton had been walking up and down 
and firing his volleys of words into us in rather a warm manner. 





E.esmeEre. Pray sit down, my 
good fellow, and do not be so ex- 
cited. It does not pays as we used 


to say at College. We are not an 


but when you come to a court of 
law, there, if nowhere else in the 
world, one does expect something 
like moderation and rationality. 





















indignation meeting. 

MiLveRTON (sitting down). Well, 
it is foolish; but most people, I 
suppose, have some particular sub- 
ject upon which they are liable to 
go off into a tempest,—and with me 
legal persecution is that subject. I 
can understand, and not be irra- 
tionally intolerant of, any brutality 
in fair fighting, any brutality in, or 
after, conquest; any unscrupulous- 
ness of ambition which egotistically 
sweeps away all obstacles before it ; 





You can have no idea of the horrors 
of that persecution of the Knights 
Templars unless you have studied 
the subject in some such pages as 
those of Dean Milman’s Latin 
Christianity. By the way, have 
you ever seen the signatures of a 
man before and after torture? The 
former clear and bold: the latter, a 
quivering mass of illegibility. Those 
lawyers of Philip the Fair are an 
abomination to me. 

ELLEsMERE. Yes, we were not a 
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good set in that time; noravery should have been as bad. I suppose 
good set in Charles the Second’s I should: rascality is catching. 
time. My predecessor Sir William But now that you are calm again, 
Scroggs was not a highly principled Milverton, you may proceed, and I 
character. I wonder whether I will not interrupt you further. 


Mitverton. Before concluding, I must protest against its being sup- 
posed that I think we should be niggardly in the management of our mili- 
tary establishments. If we are to have a new barrack, let it be thoroughly 
well contrived and well built. Every good soldier is such a valuable pro- 
duction that we can hardly be too careful of him. It is waste upon waste 
to have a large army, and because it is large, to be careless about the 
means of maintaining it in the highest state of health, strength, skill, and 
general efficiency. A similar remark requires to be made as to stores, 
fortifications, and all the muniments and apparatus of warfare. And per- 
haps there is a still more important consideration to be kept in mind by a 
state which depends, for the recruiting of its armies, upon the voluntary 
system,—namely, that it should so behave towards its soldiers and sailors 
in all questions arising out of enlistment, disbandment, gratuities, pensions, 
and the like, that its justice, not to say its liberality, should never be 
doubted. A belief throughout the humbler classes that the government is 
considerate or even generous in such matters is actually worth a large sum 
of money, and is almost equal in times of peace to an additional armament : 
at least it will enable you to dispense with that armament for a time. 
What credit is to the financier in the power of raising money swiftly and 
upon easy terms, this good report of the nation’s generosity is to the 
government in the power of raising rapidly, upon an emergency, large 
armies, and, what is still more difficult without that good report, of 
manning rapidly large fleets. 


UNAVOIDABLE WARS. 


It is most unfair to represent as advocates of a creeping or unjust 
peacefulness those, who anxiously foreseeing many of the evil conse- 
quences of war, are strenuous in producing facts and arguments that tend 
to dissuade from it. A gift is not the less a gift because the giver knows 
full well the value of what he is giving: and the people who go to war 
without reluctance do not prove their valour or their magnanimity by so 
doing. We all know that there are occasions when, as on the threat of 
foreign invasion, a nation gathers itself up in all its strength, when selfish 
aims are thrown aside, when ordinary life is felt to be tame, and buying 
and selling are not much thought of, when even great griefs, that are but 
private, fall lightly on us, and when the bonds of society are knit together 
so closely, that the whole nation produces and presents its full power of 
resistance. Then it is that the ambitious man forgets his ambition, the 
covetous man, if possible, his money; the civic crown with its glorious 
motto, ‘ob cives servatos,’ becomes the chief desire of all brave men, and 
tender mothers feel like the Spartan matron of old, who, as she adjusted 
the buckler on her young warrior’s arm, could exclaim, ‘ Come back, either 
with it, or upon it.’ 

And a still nobler occasion is that when, without one thought of self- 
aggrandisement, one aspiration after mere glory, or any of the pride of 
strength, a nation quietly resolves that it is its duty for the interests of 
the world, or for the defence of the oppressed, to come out to battle; and 
it does come out sternly and sadly. 

But these are rare occasions; and the men and other resources of a 
great country are not to be played away in paltry vain wars arising from 
stupid complications, which diplomacy ought to settle, or indeed m any 
contests that are not grounded upon dire necessity or absolute duty. 

If statesmen are heedlessly inclined to imperil that national strength 
which they are especially bound to preserve intact if they can, we must 
bid them think of their own poor people at home, of their daily wants and 
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privations already much aggravated by previous wars, many of which 
cannot be justified; and we may venture to remind these statesmen that 
in the long catalogue of human crimes there is none more deadly to others 
than giving provocation to a war, which might, by just forbearance, have 


been avoided. 


Happily, however, it is not our own statesmen who need the most, or 
who, perhaps, need at all, to have such admonitions addressed to them. 


Evtesmere. This essay, or rather 
this speech which you have just 
given us, is all very well, Milver- 
ton, but does it not greatly consist 
of what the first Napoleon would 
have called ‘ideology?’ How are 
you to dissuade warlike nations, or 
despotic sovereigns, from playing 
largely at soldiers ? 

Mitverton. Of course we can- 
not hope at a bound to reform the 
world in this respect, but we may 
try to do something towards this 
reform, if only by stating the facts 
of the case clearly. 

For instance, 1 venture to ask the 
simple question, whether there is 
any dynasty on earth that is worth 
maintaining. at the cost of keeping 
up an army of five hundred thousand 
soldiers? I pause*for a reply. 

ELiesMERE. You may pause. 

Mr. Mipuvrst. Is not the whole 
social system worth keeping up at 
this price? You are going a great 
deal too fast. 

Mitverron. That is the regular 
argument, or rather the regular 
bugbear, that is brought up to jus- 
tify every kind of maladministration. 
If a social system has in it any 
strength, worth, or vitality, it does 
not require huge standing armies to 
maintain it. 1 admit that in most 
of the European nations there are 
dangerous classes, dangerous be- 
cause uncared for and uneducated ; 
but surely there is no state in 
Europe in which an army of one 
hundred thousand soldiers could 
not. keep down the dangerous 
classes if the bulk of the people 
were reasonably well affected to the 
government. 

EttesMerE. You disposed too 
lightly by far of one of the chief 
motives to war—namely, the desire 
to occupy a territory. 

Mitverton. At least I am sure 
that motive has faded away in the 
minds of individuals, though, for 
mere political purposes, it may still 
be an inducement to monarchs. 

Let us imagine ourselves in the 


olden timé. I am a small vavasour 
living where I do now in Hamp- 
shire. There comes to mea great 
neighbouring baron. We will say, 
Lord Palmerston, who lives at no 
great distance, and he says to me: 
— Friend Milverton of Worth- 
Ashton, I have a noble enterprise 
for thee. Collect thy hinds together, 
and prepare them for battle. Henry, 
thy bailiff, will train them as war- 
riors should be trained, and John, 
thy herdsman, will teach them to 
shoot with the bow. I see there 
are stately yew-trees hereabouts. 
Valiant Sir John of Bedford will 
join his bands with mine. We go 
to dispossess the Saracen. There 
we will give thee broad lands and 
wide domains instead of these few 
petty acres not worth looking after. 
Thou art not a stalwart man thy- 
self; but Ihave observed that thou 
canst give thy enemy a shrewd poke 
under the ribs when occasion ofiers, 
and that thou hast the wisdomtd wait 
for the occasion. Valiant Sir John 
of Bedford is not lofty in stature, 
but he can give a shrewd blow to 
his enemies on all occasions. 

‘We take the blessing of the 
Church with us, for that has been 
— to me by my good neigh- 

our the Abbot of Romsey, on con- 
dition that we despoil Benjamin the 
Jew of Buckinghamshire of all his 
goods, and bestow a tenth upon the 
Abbey. We will not fail to despoil 
him of his goods: that thou mayest 
reckon upon. The Abbot is a good 
man, and careth not for trifles such 
as hymns and processions and 
images’ (the word low-church 
would not have been invented 
then). 

And I, Leonard Milverton, should 
be asinine enough to go; and when 
we had dispossessed the Saracen, 
valiant Sir John of Bedford and the 
Baron of Broadlands would quarrel 
over the spoil. I should take one 
side or the other, and be ruined in 
their wars; or they would agree, 
and as I have always been an out- 
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speaking man, I should be arraigned 
by both of them for contumacy. 
Any way I should soon be dispos- 
sessed of my lands. 

But that is not the chief point. 
During the time that I possessed 
these lands taken from the Saracen, 
I should probably find out that I 
was no whit happier than I had 
been in Hampshire: that nuisances 
followed one everywhere, that I 
had become accustomed to home 
nuisances, but that I had to acquire 
the peculiar power of endurance 
necessary to bear the Saracen 
nuisances. 

Now imagine the Baron of Broad- 
lands coming and making the same 
proposition to me at this time of the 
world, and what answer should I 
make but the following :—‘ Baron of 
Broadlands, thou art a bold, shrewd, 
and stalwart man. I would not 
dissuade thee from any good work. 
Go thou with valiant Sir John of 
Bedford, and despoil the Jew of 
Buckinghamshire. Thou hast my 
blessing as well as that of the Abbot 
of Romsey; but I go not. WhenI 
was younger, I served under Murray 
of Albemarle, and bore his red pen- 
non through many beauteous lands, 
but none saw I that I liked better 
than my own. Thou talkest of the 
Saracens, and I call to mind the 
beautiful town of Seville. And the 
place is fair, is passing fair; but 
when thou hast dispossessed the 
Saracens, there remain the mosqui- 
toes. Go thou, therefore, with Sir 
John of Bedford, and when thou 
hast conquered and dispossessed the 
Saracens, if thou abide there for ten 
years, and sendest word to me that 
the land of the Saracens is better 
than the manor of Broadlands, then 
will I come too. But now I am not 
minded to part from my swine.” 

Of course he never would send 
for me, for, as I told you, aggression 
is not now undertaken with a.view 
of occupation. Then why this idiotic 
maintenance of huge armies ? 

Etxesmere. Ah, why indeed ! 

An odd idea has often struck me 
about an invasion of the French. 
Of course by some accident or 
other they might some day land a 
large body of troops in England. 
They would then proceed perhaps to 
af some large town. Sunday 
would come. Imagine fifty thousand 


of the lower class of Frenchmen con- 
templating an English Sunday. 
They are pleasant, handy, little 
fellows those French common sol- 
diers. They would commune with 
one another, and would say :—‘If 
we were to conquer this country 
our rulers would make us occupy 
it. This English Sunday would 
then decimate our ranks by ennui.’ 
The next morning would see them 
in full retreat to the coast. Mean- 
while the English of the great town 
would discover what handy little 
dogs the Frenchmen were, what 
cooks, what pleasant cheery fellows, 
and they would run after them, im- 

loring them to stay. The worst 

lows would be exchanged while 
the French were endeavouring to 
get away from their hospitable en- 
tertainers. Ever after, when rattling 
their dominoes in their sunny cafés, 
these invading Frenchmen would 
tell their companions of the awful 
Sunday they had spent in England. 
‘A good people, a kind people, 
those English,” they would say, 
‘but so dull, and such bad cooks, 
and no sun there. We will march 
with our Emperor anywhere but to 
England.’ By the way, whether it 
shone or not, they would swear there 
was no sun, for all foreigners believe 
we live for the most part in a fog ; 
and a good sound prejudice is not 
to be contradicted by mere eyesight 
and observation: is it, Dunsford? 
You know your parish pretty well. 

MILVERTON. Sienus's idea is 
a humorous one—I think we have 
heard it before from him; but if 
the fifty thousand Frenchmen do 
come, not many of them will return, 
to tell about our English Sunday 
or anything else. But to resume 
the argument about the folly of con- 
quest for the sake of occupation. I 
have taken an individual case; but 
the argument may be fully main- 
tained when applied to tribes and 
nations. Why, I ask, should the 
Allobroges desert their splendid 
Lyons to possess themselves of any 
other city ; or why should the Pan- 
nonians quit their pleasant Vienna 
to occupy any other metropolis in 
Europe? Orwhy should the Belge 
rush away from gay Brussels and 
that charming park of theirs to dis- 
tant and nugatory conquests?’ Or 


why should the Quadi and the 
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Marcomanni flee from splendid 
Prague to occupy any other spot 
upon the earth ? 

To come nearer home, if my 
neighbours of flourishing South- 
ampton were to invite me to any 
scheme of conquest with a view to 
occupation, I should without hesi- 
tation thus reply :—‘ Brother Wes- 
sexians, for an excursion—a peaceful 
excursion, on a fine summer’s day, 
with little or no roughness of sea 
(that last condition is indispensable), 
as far as the not distant island of 
Vectis,—I am your man; but why 
should we quit our pleasant and 
thriving abode for untried regions ? 
Did not Canute, properly called 
Knut, when he conquered us, read 
us a lesson rebuking all absurd pre- 
sumption? No: let us continue to 
elect public-spirited Mr. for 
Mayor: let us improve the market- 
place (that really wants improving) ; 
let us increase and embellish our 
public gardens; but let us budge 
not from where we are.’ . 

I hate, as you know, to press 
any argument beyond what it will 
bear; and I must confess there is 
one town, the inhabitants of which 
might make a claim for foreign con- 
quest which I should find it more 
difficult to resist. That town is 
Mancunium, more commonly known 
by the name of Manchester. But 
the Mancunians are of all men the 
most disposed to peace. Their 
name has become a bye-word be- 
cause they are said to require peace 
at any price. If the Mancunians 
are satisfied, for Hleaven’s sake do 
not let us put it into their heads 
that they could gain anything by 
change. I dare say they are wise 
in wishing to stay where they are; 
and it becomes a case of & fortiori 
when applied to any other city on 
the face of the earth. 

Etresmere. I will admit that 
individuals are wiser than they were 
in these matters; but what are 
called political complications are as 
numerous and as vexatious as ever. 
I can only repeat my question as to 
what should be the remedy—putting 
aside that which may arise from the 
gradual change in public opinion on 
war. 

Mitverton. Ellesmere asks me, 
what way there is out of all this 
difficulty, what out-look there is in 
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any direction that should give any 
ground for hoping that this century 
will witness any diminution in the 
number of soldiers maintained 
throughout Europe. In such cases 
I can only look for the coming of a 
great man to power, who appre- 
ciating the just thoughts of the 
most thoughtful men of his age, 
and longing to spare his subjects, 
boldly commences a career of 
gradual disbandment. Such a man as 
King Leopold of Belgium I believe 
to have greatness enough in him to 
commence such a career if he had 
been called to the head of any of 
the more powerful monarchies of 
Europe. You see what he has 
practically said to his people :—‘I 
am ready to work for you and with 
you; but if, upon due deliberation, 
you do not wish to have me for 
your king, I will go away from 
you.’ 

Mr. Mipuvrst. There are few 
Leopolds of Belgium. 

Mitverton. Well, I am no cour- 
tier. What can any king or queen 
do forme? They cannot make my 
trees grow. But I think that our own 
monarch would not wish to occupy 
a throne where the dynasty was only 
to be supported by irrationally large 
armies, Tooshing down the public 
wealth. 

Common people think that kings 
and queens have such a very happy, 
unworking, life. Our Guelphs, 
whatever faults or demerits may be 
imputed to some of them, have, in 
the majority of instances, been ex- 
ceedingly punctual and laborious 
paws in matters of business. I 

cnow this, that when I was a youth 
in a public office, however long, 
weighty, and elaborate a despatch 
was sent down to the king from 
the office, back used to come, 
almost always by return of post, 
a reply to the head of the de- 
partment: and certainly the pre- 
sent occupant of the throne has 
rather exceeded than fallen short of 
her best predecessors in punctuality 
and despatch of business. Now such 
sovereigns might fairly say,—‘ We 
endeavour to do our duty in a very 
difficult position, and if you will 
not let us do it without an unreason- 
able sacrifice on your part by keep- 
ing up armies which afflict you, and 
are a burden on our conscience, you 
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must find some other persons to do 
the work.’ 

E..esmere. There are, no doubt, 
some monarchs who might accept 
and act upon these rational views ; 
but, my dear fellow, what are you 
to do with a man who thinks he has 
a mission for conquest, or rules over 
a nation of that spirit? There will 
always, as far as I can see, be such 
men and such nations. At any rate, 
there will always be men in great 
power and high place who love 
despotism. 

Mitverton. You will say it is 
but a vain imagination, but if one 
could imagine oneself the good 
genius, or the sage, whoin a dream, 
as Eastern stories run, is permitted 
to stand by the bedside of a monarch, 
and to give him for once in his life 
wise and disinterested advice, one 
would say, ‘Sir: this fighting other 
kings’ subjects, or depressing the 
life and energy of your own, is but 
a small endeavour, and moreover a 
very trite one. There is nothing 
new to be done in that way now. 
It would be something compara- 
tively new to try and make your 
subjects comfortable; and, con- 
sidering the perennial difficulties of 
human life, it would be about the 
hardest task you could encounter. 
But if benevolence is not your cha- 
racteristic, and you must have that 
empty thing called fame, take at least 
an unusual route to obtain a singular 
renown. Nature lies before you, a 
country into which few private men 
or monarchs have made successful 
incursions. ‘Take Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus* for your pattern ; and see 
whether regal or imperial resources 


can avail to compel Nature to give 
up one more of her great secrets. 
In Astronomy, for instance, we have 
been satisfied for nearly two hun- 
dred years with a law which is 
perhaps but a corollary of a much 
wider law, that a further question- 
ing of matter might discover.’ 

‘Our knowledge of all around 
us, from the hyssop that grows 
upon the wall to the remote nebule 
which are yet unresolved by human 
science, is but twilight knowledge. 
Let the ambition of your reign be 
to increase, in however small de- 
gree, the domains of learning and 
of science.t 

‘In this bewildering, puzzled, 
insecure, and blurdering world, I 
will not pretend to you that any- 
thing is signally worth doing; but 
at any rate there is one thing which 
it is worth while zot to do, and that 
is, to destroy your fellow creatures, 
and their poor habitations, by fire 
and sword. That is neither a novel, 
wise, nor ingenious proceeding, 
whereas discovery in art or science, 
if it does not render men less 
miserable, is at least an employ- 
ment which is not stamped with 
obvious absurdity and mischief.’ 

Evresmere. After this discourse 
the monarch would awake, would 
tell his courtiers that he had suf- 
fered from a particularly foolish and 
unpleasant dream, would call for 
the muster rolls of his armies, and, 
like the elder Napoleon, declare 
that no girl could read a love-story 
with more intense interest than that 
with which he perused these inte- 
resting documents. 

Mr. Mipuvurst. The new Enm- 


* I have since thought whether Milverton chose a good example or not, in 
naming Ptolemy Philadelphus, as that king certainly maintained huge armies and 


large fleets. 
is not signalized by any great war. 


race. 


But he seems to have used them chiefly for protection, and his reign 
In fostering science and learning he perhaps 
occupies the first place amongst monarchs. 


Indeed these Ptolemies were a great 


What a fine saying that is of Ptolemy Soter, especially for his time—‘ That 


it was better to make rich than to be rich.’ 

+ A correspondent writes to me :—‘There are peaceful victories to be won at 
less than the cost of one day’s warfare. Geology offers great conquests, astronomy 
grand exploits ; and some of the scientific problems which demand solution, are 
hardly to be solved without imperial means and resources. If I wanted to indicate 
one of such problems I would ask—is our knowledge of even the figure of our own 
planet at all satisfactory? We are told that “the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres are dissimilar.” What is the case if we divide the globe by any imaginary 
line into eastern and western? Take the hemisphere which extends from go” East 
long. to 90° West, what experiments for ascertaining the real figure of the earth 
have been made—what establishments for the furtherance of astronomical science 
exist in that half of the globe ? 
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peror of Russia seems to be under- 
taking great things not in the least 
connected with conquest. This 
serf emancipation is perhaps the 
largest and the most difficult trans- 
action at present going on in the 
world. The Czar seems quite in 
earnest, too, if we may judge by his 
speeches.* 

Mitverton. Yes: the Emperor 
of Russia seems to be entering upon 
an excellent and an original career. 
Heaven grant that he may have the 
force of mind to persevere in it. 
For there are always huge difficul- 
ties in the way of a reforming 
monarch, and plenty of people about 
him to say, on critical occasions, 
‘The old way, Sire, was the best, 
and certainly the safest for you.’ 

But, to speak of despotism gene- 
rally. I must say, I cannot under- 
stand an ambition which is limited 
to the present life, which says to 
itself, ‘ pleasant pastures and wavy 
crops of corn, and beautiful cities, 
and noble highways, and rivers 
kept within their bounds, — all 
flourishing in my time, and mostly 
created by me:—and after me the 
deluge.’ So, too, it is but a small 
thing for a prince or other governor 
to govern men rigidly, even with 
great present advantage to them- 
selves, during the short span of any 
man’s power, compared with what 
it would be to leave them, when 
his life should end, more governable 
and more assuredly self-governed. 
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Mr. Mipuvurst. I can hardly 
express to you how much I delight 
in the views you have just expressed 
and how entirely I coincide with 
them. I have been a man in autho- 
rity,—early in authority, and if ever 
there was a man who was by nature 
superlatively fond of governing, and 
not merely of governing, but of ma- 
naging minutely and reforming, I 
am that unfortunate individual. I 
never look into anything but I see 
some part of it which might, to my 
fancy, be improved and made to 
work better. Such a nature is prone 
to be very meddlesome, and to keep 
all people who are in any way under 
its sway as much in leading-strings 
as possible. But what little in- 
tellect and powers of observation 
I have, tended to keep this med- 
dling disposition in order; and I 
always said to myself, ‘ What is 
the good, comparatively speaking, 
of my getting work well done, if I 
am always to be by, to see it done, 
and to have a hand in it? I want 
to have my underlings grow up 
equal or superior to myself, and 
that will never be the case if I 
teach them in such a manner only 
as to keep them always in a slavis 
mental dependency.’ 

Mitverton. I can return the 
compliment, and say how much I 
agree with you. In my little way 
I have had a great deal of work to 
direct, and I have always aimed at 
three things in this direction : first, 


* The following are extracts from the speeches to which Mr. Midhurst alluded: 


*“T am always happy at being able to thank the nobility” (this was at Moscow) ; 
. “to my regret, I cannot this day thank you. You may remember,” he said, 
“two years ago in this hall, I spoke to you of the necessity of proceeding, sooner 
or later, to the reform of those laws which regulate servitude—a reform that must 
come from above that it may not come from below. My words have been ill un- 
derstood I have fixed for you the bases of reform, and I never will swerve 
from them.” 
‘The address at Nijni-Novgorod is a mixture of caress and scolding, that indi- 
cates the existence of two opposing and nearly equal parties in that government. 
“T rejoice in expressing my personal gratitude for the patriotism of the nobility of 
Nijni-Novgorod I thank you for being the first to respond to my call in 
that weighty affair of the amelioration in the position of the peasantry It 
belongs to you to balance public with private interests in this weighty affair. 
But I hear with regret of a spirit of selfishness having sprung up among you. 
Selfishness is the destruction of all things. It is a pity such should be the case. 
Away with your egotism! I trust in you. I trust there will be no more of these 
selfish views. . . . . Gentlemen, act well for yourselves, and not badly for others. 
... [trust you. ...” In Kostroma, which he calls the home of his family, the 
Emperor is very gracious. ‘The reception you gave me yesterday deeply affected 
my heart. I thank you for your willingness to meet my views as to the ameliora- 
tion in the position of the peasantry. This question—a question all-important for 
the future development of Russia, I bear upon my heart I hope you will 
settle the affair with the Divine assistance, and without injury either to yourselves 
or the peasantry.” ’"—The British Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 
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to teach those under me to do the 
work with all the aids, handiness, 
and adroitness that experience gives 
the older or the more practised man ; 
then, if I could, to put into their 
minds the germinating idea of the 
work. This seems a rather over fine 
phrase, but there is such a thing as 
a leading and germinating idea in 
most kinds of work that is worth 
doing at all; lastly, I have sought 
to impress them with a sense of 
responsibility about the work. These 
three objects accomplished, I leave 
the workmen alone for the most 
part. It has happened to me some- 
times, and I dare say it has often 
happened to you, Mr. Midhurst, to 
find that these people, whom one 
has endeavoured to train, have come 
and said, ‘You never go through 
our work now, whereas you used to 
be so particular about every step: 
I wish you would examine more 
carefully what we have now done.’ 
‘Thank you,’ I have _ replied, 
‘but I have done with teaching and 
training. You know enough to 
walk by yourselves, and only want 
self-confidence. And I only want to 
see results, and to examine them.’ 
EiesMERE. I quite approve of 
all you have been saying, but I wish 
to take you both down a peg or two 
in your own estimation of your- 
selves. Though you are both very 
hard working men, you are at the 
same time indolent, and not inclined 
to do a bit more work than is neces- 
sary. (1 know at least that such is 
the case with Milverton, and I con- 
jecture it is so with Mr. Midhurst.) 
But I should like to bring forward 
another point. Any stranger who 
had come in during the last few 
minutes, would have supposed, Mil- 
verton, that you were a man who 
abhorred over-much government ; 
and yet, occasionally, you claim an 
action for government in matters 
where it seldom enters now, or only 
just sufficiently to dip its feet deii- 
eately and produce a muddiness in 
the water. 
MILVERTON. 
friend 
EvLesmMeErE. Don’t be cross, Mil- 
verton. Whenever a man begins 
with ‘my dear friend,’ pronounced 
in a somewhat querulous tone, 
something savage and especially un- 
friendly is coming. 


Now, my dear 


Mitverton. Well, my dear 
plague, have I not explained at least 
one hundred times in your presence, 
that I never want to introduce go- 
vernment action except when indi- 
vidual action is impossible, or at 
least utterly inadequate? Have I 
not often quoted the man in Aristo- 
phanes who wished to make a sepa- 
rate peace with a hostile nation for 
himself and his family? We see 
the absurdity of that; but we do 
not see that there are many things 
in social life which it would be just 
as absurd for an individual to at- 
tempt. You cannot by your own 
exertions secure unadulterated food, 
and it is not worth doing to have 
the streets swept and watered only 
before your own doors. 

How I wish that Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, or some other accurate definer 
and divider, would point out and 
classify, in somewhat minute detail, 
what things may be left to indi- 
vidual action in a community, and 
what things must be left to govern- 
ment to do, if they are to be done 
at all. 

EvtesmMeEre. I wish the govern- 
ment would undertake to provide 
men in armour to bat at cricket, for 
the present practice of flinging the 
ball at you with catapultic force, 
which Master Walter has adopted, 
has been the cause of my receiving 
such a blow this morning that [am 
rather stupified, and am unable to 
maintain my part adequately in this 
discussion. 

Mitverton. That is the way, 
Mr. Midhurst, that Ellesmere gets 
off—by the aid of a joke and a sneer 
—when he is beaten; but I think 
we have said enough to fortify our 
0sition, and that he will not in a 
com attack us again on these 
points. 

We have rather wandered away 
from our original subject, and be- 
fore the conversation ends, I must 
enumerate the points which I have 
dwelt upon in what Ellesmere calls 
my ‘speech’ to you—that armies 
irrationally large are maintained in 
Europe—that the people are greatly 
overburdened with taxes in order to 
support those armies—that it would 
be well that we men of Europe 
should, from time to time, ask the 
reason for the maintenance of these 
armies, and that those amongst us 
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who possess any power of thought 
and expression should endeavour to 
guide public opinion into a wise 
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the highest forms of ambition for 
them—viz., not conquest for exten- 
sion of empire, for glory, or for the 


state with regard to the maintenance 
of those armies, having a belief in 
the ultimate effect of that opinion, 
and a hope that individuals in great 
station may perceive what are now 


triumph of any one set of opinions, 
but domestic improvement in their 
own states, and the gradual develop- 
ment of freedom throughout their 
dominions.* 


* The reader must have noticed how little part I [Dunsford] mostly take in these 
conversations. The truth is, I am such an unready person, that my thoughts come 
too late. I suppose this arises from my having lived so much out of the world. I 
think I know as much as Ellesmere or Milverton, but they seem not only to have 
all their wits about them but all their knowledge, whereas mine has to be exca- 
vated. 

I mention the above as an excuse for subjoining one or two remarks upon war 
which occurred to me while we were walking home. They were chiefly reminis- 
cences from one of Granville Sharp’s Essays. He quotes a passage from Howard 
the philanthropist, in which that good man, writing from Moscow, says, ‘no less 
than 70,000 recruits for the army and navy have died in the Russian hospitals 
during a single year.’ 

Sharp then notices the fact that despotism destroys its millions silently ; while 
sedition is noisy and tumultuous, and is always dreaded and detested. 

‘There are few riots,’ he adds, ‘without some grievance.’ ‘Jupiter,’ says 
Lucian, seldom has recourse to his thunder, but ‘when he is in the wrong ;’ and, 
at the close of a long military life, Monsieur de Venddme owned that, ‘in the 
eternal disputes between the mules and the muleteers, the mules were generally in 
the right.’ 

How well this wou!d have come in at that point of the conversation, where 
Milverton asked, as I thought most pertinently, whether there is any dynasty on 
earth that is worth maintaining at the cost of keeping up an army of 500,000 
soldiers ¢ 

A high military authority informs me, that the standing armies of Europe have 


immensely increased since the wars of the French Revolution, and Empire, when 
enormous masses were brought into the field. 


{ think I could have added greatly to Milverton’s catalogue of the miseries 
that have been occasioned by war. He did not even touch upon the ravages of the 
Northmen, or of the Ottomans, or of the great native princes of India. 

I should like also to have quoted some passages from the celebrated 29th bulletin 
of Napoleon, issued during his Russian campaign, such as the following :— 

‘The cold, which began on the 7th, suddenly increased; and on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th, the thermometer was sixteen and eighteen degrees below the 
freezing point. 

‘The roads were covered with ice; the cavalry, artillery, and baggage horses, 
perished every night, not only by hundreds, but by thousands, particularly the 
German and French horses. 

‘In a few days, more than 30,000 horses perished ; our cavalry were on foot ; 
our artillery and our baggage were without conveyance. It was necessary to 
abandon and destroy a good part of our cannon, ammunition, and provisions. 

‘This army, so fine on the 6th, was very different on the 14th,—almost without 
cavalry, without artillery, and without transports. 

- * * + * * . * * 

‘This difficulty, joined toa cold which suddenly came on, rendered our situation 
miserable. Those men, whom nature had not sufficiently steeled to be above all 
the chances of fate and fortune, appeared shaken, lost their gaiety—their good 
humour, and dreamed but of misfortunes and catastrophes ; those whom she had 
created superior to everything, preserved their gaiety, and their ordinary manners, 
and saw fresh glory in the different difficulties to be surmounted.”? 

Nothing is said in this remarkable bulletin about the loss of men; the full truth 


is told about the horses: but that is quite enough information for any intelligent 
person. 


1 Original Journals of the Eighteen Campaigns of Napoleon Buonaparte. Vol. ii. 


p- 320. London. No date. 
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THE 


SHARK. 


—— Maw, and Gulfe 
Of the ravin’d salt Sea sharke. 


Se they took up Jonah, and cast 
him forth into the sea; and the 
sea ceased from her raging.’ 

‘Now the Lord had prepared a 
great fish to swallow up Joneh; and 
Jonah was in the belly of the fish 
. three days and three nights.’* 

The el word is », Dag, 
one of the significations of which is 
‘a fish;’ but what kind of fish is 
not mentioned. yn, Than, is a whale. 

But it has pleased the Greek 
translators to render the word xnros, 
ketos, which, in its primary sense, 
signifies ‘a whale.’ Why the word 
is thus translated, the Seventy best 
could tell, if they could tell at all. 
So we have in Matthew (xii. 38, et 
Seq.) — 

Then certain of the scribes and of the 
Pharisees answered, saying, Master, we 
would see a sign from thee. 

But he answered and said unto them, 
An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign ; and there shall no 
sign be given to it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonas : 

For as Jonas was three days and 
three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
shall the son of man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth. 

The men of Nineveh shall rise in 
judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it, because they repented 
at the preaching of Jonas; and, behold, 
a greater than Jonas is here. 

Let us look a little into this. 
We will suppose, for the present, 
that a fish was the instrument of 
the miracle. Jonah was sailing 
from Joppa to Tarshish when the 
storm arose which was appeased by 
throwing him overboard. Whales 
are hardly to be looked for in the 
Mediterranean—where sharks are 
common enough—under ordinary 
circumstances; and if a stray 
whale happened to be there, its 
pharynx would not have permitted 
the passage of the prophet. The 
food of the Whalebone or Right 
Whale consists of a small mollusk, 
clio borealis, which covers the North 
Sea in myriads, and is called by 
the sailors Whale’s Food. The 
gullet of the Sperm Whale (Phy- 


* Jonah i. 15, 17. 


Third Witch (Folio). 


seter), though its food consists of 
larger marine animals, such as 
cephalopods or cuttles and the 
smaller fishes, is very narrow. A 
White Shark of full size will easily 
swallow a man whole without break- 
ing his skin. His maw and gulf 
are sufficiently capacious to take in 
without injury animals of even a 
larger size. The terrible rows of 
trenchant teeth are only erected and 
brought into action when it is ne- 
cessary to cripple a prey, cut it in 
half, or bite out a portion of it. 
When anything is swallowed whole, 
they are all sessile, as it were; and 
as in this quiescent state they lie 
flat against the internal surface of 
the jaws, with their points directed 
maw-ward, they facilitate instead of 
impeding deglutition. We have 
had the dried open jaws of one of 
these ‘ man-eaters’ passed over our 
head and shoulders as we stood 
upright, down to the feet, without 
its touching the person, though en- 
veloped in a great coat. These jaws 
were indurated and shrunk in dry- 
ing: what must have been their 
capacity when aided by the elastic 
ligaments and stretching muscles of 
the living animal. This monster 
was said to have measured 
twenty feet in length when alive ; 
but as we shall presently see, indi- 
viduals of the species often exceed 
such dimensions. Gillius, who as- 
serts that they have been known to 
weigh four thousand pounds, de- 
clares that a human corpse was 
found entire in the belly of one of 
them; and Rondeletius saw one 
whose gape and gullet would ingulf 
an obese man. 

But, to return to the prophet who 
vainly essayed to flee from his or- 
dained ministry, it may be said that, 
as amiracle, ex vi termini, is a con- 
travention of the laws of nature, 
the same Power that prepared a 
great fish as a receptacle of the 
outcast, might enlarge its esophagus 
for the occasion: but we have no 
hint of this in the sacred volume. 
We are only told that the instru- 
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ment was a great fish, and it is onl 
reasonable to suppose that a fish 
adapted to the work to be done was 
chosen. 

We have said that Dag has other 
significations besides that of ‘a 
fish.’ It also signifies ‘a fish-boat,’ 
and figuratively ‘a preserver ;’ nor 
are there wanting learned and pious 
men who would read the passage 
thus :—‘ The Lord prepared a large 
Dag (preserver) to receive Jonah, 
and Jonah was in the inner part 
(the belly or hold) of this Dagah, 
three days and nights, and then 
was cast up on the shore.’ The 
learned author of the Fragments 
appended to Calmet proposes the 
i version, being of opinion that 
the prophet was saved, not by an 
animal, ne by a floating preserver: 
Surely, says he, it is as rational to 
think that God made use of a ship, 
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called Dag, to preserve Jonah, 
as to suppose that all the laws of 
nature were suspended, and a num- 
ber of miracles performed to ac- 
complish the same purpose. 

hen we come to the ketos 
which the Greek translators have 
given us, and look a little into the 
matter, we find that «yros and xnrdvy 
not only signify a whale, but also 
a great ship as big as a whale or 
any very large fish; for cete and 
cetus were used to denote all very 
huge fishes, which were called, gene- 
rally, cetacet. 

Du Bartas, in his ‘delightfull 
Workes translated and written b 
y'. famous Philomusus, Josva 
Sylvester Gent,’ thus singeth, or 
rather ‘the famous Philomusus’ for 
him, in‘ The Schisme. The Third 
Booke of the Fourth Day of the 
IL Weeke :’— 


Then God (who ever hears his children’s wish) 
Provided straight a great and mighty Fish, 
That swilling swallow’d Jonas in her womb ; 
A living Corps layd in a living Toomb, 

Like as a Roach, or Ruff, or Gudgeon, born 
By some swift stream into a weer (forlorn) 
Frisks to and fro, aloft and under dives, 

Fed with false hope to free their Captive lives : 
The Prophet so (amazed) walks about 

This wondrous Fish, to finde an issue out, 
This mighty Fish, of Whale-like huginess, 


Or bigger-bellied, though in body lesse. 


Where am I, Lord ? (alas!) within what vaults ? 
In what new Hell dost thou correct my faults ? 
Strange punishment! my body thou bereay’st 

Of mother-earth, which to the dead thou leav’st ; 
Whither thy wrath drives mee, I doe not know. 
I am depriv’d of air, yet breathe and blow : 

My sight is good, yet can I see no sky: 

Wretch, nor in Sea, nor yet a-shore am I: 
Resting I run ; for moving is my Cave: 

And, quick, I couch within a living Grave. 


While thus hee plain’d ; the third day on the sand 
The friendly Fish did cast him safe a-land. 

And then, as if his weary limbs had been 

So long refresht, and rested at an Inne, 

He seems to flee ; and comn to Ninive, 

Your sins have reached up to Heav’n (quoth hee) : 
Wo and alas, woe, woe unto you all: 

Yet forty dayes, and Ninive shall fail. 


In another part of his works, Du 
Bartas calls the fish that swallowed 
Jonah a whale: but evidently, when 
taken with reference to the passage 


remarkable events related in the 
sacred volume, in the traditions of 
the Pagans. If you will open your 


above quoted, in allusion to its size 
only. 

t is not uninteresting to trace 
the miracle of Jonah, and other 


Lycophron in the right place, you 
will find it recorded how the mighty 
Leonticide, son of Jove, was swal- 
lowed by a shark, and was called 
Trihesperus, or Trinox, because he 
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remained three dark days in the 
belly of the fish.* 

In the reign of the son of him 
who stole the fire from heaven, and 
suffered accordingly, the wickedness 
of mankind had become intolerable, 
and Zeus swept the whole criminal 
race from the world by a universal 
deluge. The king of Thessaly and 
his queen saved themselves in a 
small ship or ark built by the ad- 
vice of Prometheus, which floated 
to Mount Parnassus, and there 
grounded when the waters began to 
abate. For Parnassus read Ararat, 
and you have the main incident of 
Noah’s flood, with which many have 
supposed Deucalion’s flood to be 
identical. Indeed, Plutarch relates 
that a dove was sent out of the ark 
by Deucalion. There is a difference 
in tradition as to the place where 
Deucalion was saved; some, and 
among them Hyginus, making the 
top of A®tna the place of salvation. 
But Parnassus is the high ground 
generally fixed upon, and there, it 
seems that Deucalion took refuge, 
according to the general opinion. 
Some narrowed the scene of this 
deluge to Thessaly, where it was 
said to have been produced by an 
earthquake near Ossa and Olympus, 
which stopped the normal course 
of the Peneus, and produced the 
inundation. But if we are to take 
Xenophon for our guide, there were 
five deluges. The first, which 
lasted three months, took place in 
the reign of Ogyges. The second, 
which continued only one month, 
occurred in the time of Hercules 
and Prometheus. Thethird, which 
happened in the reign of another 
Ogyges, was so destructive that it 


* Tpeorepov AéovTéc, by wore yvaBoic 
Tpirwvog npadave kapyapog Kuwy 
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laid Attica waste, and the submerged 
territories remained in a ruinous 
state for two centuries ; this debacle 
was attributed by some to the local 
overflow of rivers. A tradition 
prevailed in Attica that the waters 
of Deucalion’s flood disappeared 
through a little aperture a cubit 
wide, or thereabout, near the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius. This dis- 
proportioned opening Pausanias saw, 
and relates how a yearly offering of 
flour and honey was thrown into it. 

Then, some will tell you that 
Deucalion and Pyrrha were not the 
only persons saved from the waters, 
but that others took refuge on Par- 
nassus, and escaped the general de- 
struction, which does not agree with 
the continuation of the narrative. 
But the generally-received opinion 
was that Deucalion’s deluge, like 
Noah’s, was universal (though 
Deucalion’s only lasted nine days, 
at the expiration of which time his 
ark grounded), and that he and his 
queen were the only persons saved. 

Then came the question how the 
world was to be re-peopled. In the 
case of Noah, with Ris married sons, 
there was no difliculty: it was only 
a question of time. But it seems 
that Deucalion and Pyrrha were 
well stricken in years, and they are 
so represented in an old engraving 
now before us. In this difficulty 
he consulted the oracle of Themis. 
The answer and the resultare known 
to every schoolboy.t 

Not to continue this digression, 
we shall only further remind you of 
the ‘ War in heaven’ (Rev. xii. 7); 
which we find repeated in the war 
of the Giants against Zeus, to their 
utter discomfiture. 


K.T.A. 


Hercules Trinox must have spent but an unpleasant time of it in the oppressively 
close living cell to which he had been consigned, and which the poet so graphically 
describes. He could not have felt half so relieved after the satisfactory termination 
of the greatest of his labours, as when Triton’s carcharian dog cast him up again. 
+ Ex quo Deucalion nimbis tollentibus equor, 

Navigio montem ascendit, sortesque poposcit, 

Paulatimque anim4 caluerunt mollia saxa, 

Et maribus nudas ostendit Pyrrha puellas. 


Juv., Sat. i. 81. 


Inde genus durum sumus, experiensque laborum 
Et documenta damus, qué sumus origine nati. 


sings Ovid. 


Metam. i. 414. 


Lempriere declares that the poet makes no mention of the vessel 


which bore the king and queen in safety over the raging waters, with what truth 


you will see:— 
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Pennant doubts whether the ter- 
rible White Shark is the Lamia* of 
the great Stagyrite, for a note of 
interrogation is placed after the 
synonym in the British Zoology; 
but that Lamia was one of the 
Greek names by which the monster 
was designated can hardly be 
doubted by those who will take the 
trouble of turning to the fifth chap- 
ter of the fifth book of the History 
of Animals, where the Lamia is 
mentioned as one of those fishes 
which are comprehended under the 
general name of Selache.t In the 
ninth book of the same History, 
where mention is made of the Amie 
(duat), which are generally consi- 
dered to be Bonitos, Aristotle says 
that, where they perceive a carni- 
vorous fish (re @npiov), they surround 
and attack it, and that a Lamia, 
among others, has been seen to be 
dragged down to the bottom by 
them. Now this can hardly be 
made to apply to a Ray, because the 
general habit of that genus is to rest 
on the bottom, lying in wait and 
looking upward for their prey with 
eyes bot’ on the same plane and 
on the upper side of the head. 
Rondelet thought so, for he calls 
the White Shark Zamia, and Bloch 
names the fish Za Lamie. 

That it was the Lamune (Adpyn), 
and probably the Harpacteer 
(4pmaxrip) of Oppian, may be 
granted, the last name well accord- 
ing with its snatching ferocity. 
That it was the Carcharias Kuon 
(kapyaptas xvov) of Lycophron, 
Atheneus, and others, will, we think, 
be generally admitted. The pupil 
of Plato and Aristotlet states that 
the Red Sea is full of monstrous 
fishes, and abounds with Sharks ; 
aud others give the same account. 
Pharaoh and his host must have 
been a Godsend to these ravenous 


Mons ibi verticibus petit arduus astra duobus 
Nomine Parnasus, superatque cacumine nubes, 
Hic ubi Deucalion (nam cetera texerat zequor) 
Cum consorte tori parva rate vectus adhiesit. 
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destructives when the sea closed 
upon them; and the horse and his 
rider must have largely gratified 
their fondness for equine and human 
flesh. Their strong propensity for 
the latter delicacy was well known 
to the Ancients. We find the 
Deipnosophist calling the White 
Shark <Anthropophagos with the 
utmost indifference, and, notwith- 
standing the forbidding appellation, 
speaking almost rapturously of its 
appetizing delicacy as a table-fish, 
praising it as divine food, and sneer- 
ing at the squeamish as fit only for 
disciples id edlenen. So thought 
Archestratus and the other genial 
gastronomers who listened to his 
laudatory lays with watering 
mouths. So aid not think Galen, 
who condemns the flesh of this om- 
nivore as hard and disagreeable in 
flavour. That it was used as food 
in his time is'patent not only from 
the condemnation of the Pergamian 
helper of men, but from his declara- 
tion that it was the custom to eat 
this fish with mustard and other 
condiinents to correct its slimy 
viscosity. He also warns the shark- 
eaters, that when cured with salt the 
food generates melancholic blood. 
We barbarians seem to have come 
to the same conclusion with Galen, 
though Jack, who chops off the 
‘man-eater’s’ tail as soon as he has 
got him on deck, before worse comes 
of it, makes.a very comfortable 
platter of chowder out of the ampu- 
tated part. Nay, we once heard of 
a wide-awake own, who, having 
observed that Jack relished this 
come-by-chance allowance, asked, 
upon the occasion of a capture, to 
taste it. Very palatable he found 
the dish, and a relief from the ever- 
recurring table routine. So when 
the next ‘man-eater’ was taken, the 
steward requested Jack to ply his 


Therefore, young gentleman, about to be examined by the peripatetics, don’t trust 
implicitly to the LL.D. or you will find that you lean on a broken reed. 
* Aapia, from Naipog, gula, guttur ; and used by some to designate a voracious 


feeder or glutton. 


> . , > eee 4 cere 
+ Sédayyn Oe tore Ta sipnpeva, Kai Bovg, wai Napia, wai aierog, x.T.r. 


It is 


true that some of these are evidently Rays; but Sé\ayn seems to be here used to 
designate all the Chondropterygians, or Cartilayinous Fishes, as they are now called. 
t} Theophrastus. 
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broad-axe a little higher up, for the 
Captain would like a bit for his 
table ‘ just for a change.’ He hap- 
— to have—greatest of sub- 
unary blessings—a good cook, who 
knew how to take a hint from a 
savant like his master and com- 
mander. The Captain, who had 
heard of the store set by the in- 
habitants of The Flowery Land upon 
sharks’ fins, desired his chef to take 
the pectoral fins, stew them down 
with a slice or two of lean ham, 
strain off the gravy and enrich a 
eurry of crimped shark with it. He 
had asked some of his Luffs to dine 
with him that day, and the steward, 
who had staggered under the weight 
of the well-filled dish of curry as he 
brought it in, brought it out clean ; 
as he said, ‘ there was precious little 
washing wanted.’ Such news soon 
runs round the little world afloat. 
‘Oh, ho!’ cried Jack, ‘the Captain 
eats shark ; well, God bless him, he 
has a right to his share, but I be 
blessed if any more of these shovel- 
nosed beggars goes overboard but 
their innards, and I’m not sure as 
them wouldn’t be good tripe when 
well cleaned out.’"* 


Those gentlemen of the Flowery 
Land know something ; and we have 
heard from those who have tasted it, 
that their soup, enriched with sharks’ 
fins and birds’ nests, is richly gela- 
tinous,and by no means to be sneezed 
at. But, like all people who shut 
themselves up, they think that they 
are a good deal wiser than they are, 
and that they know a great deal 
more thantheydo. ‘The Chineses,’ 
says Burton—not the anatomist of 
Melancholy—‘ think themselves the 
wisest people on earth, and say, 
That they see with Both Eyes and 
all other Nations but with one only, 
and boast that the most famous 
Inventions lately known to us in 
Europe, have been no Strangers to 
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them for many Ages past.’ Very 
good as to gunpowder and biock- 
printing; but how about the ‘Devil- 
ships’ that have steamed quietly up 
the never-invaded rivers of The 
Brother of the Sun and Moon, and 
have brought their Insolencies to 
their bearings without firing a shot 
against the population on their 
banks? We suspect that though 
the operation may have been, at 
first, necessarily rather rough, the 
scales have been removed from John 
Chinaman’s two eyes—and all the 
better for him, for us, and the whole 
world, let effete faction, taking the 
humanitarian tone for the nonce, say 
what it will. 

Pliny, in the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter of the ninth book of his Natural 
History, adopts Aristotle’s Lamia, 
which Philemon Holland translates 
‘ Dog-fish,’ one of the names—gene- 
rally with the adjective Great before 
it—used to designate the White 
Shark (Carcharias Kuon) by our 
ancient mariners. At Bristol we had 
an offer of a dried White Shark’s 
jaw. for sale by a seaman, pnder the 
name of ‘The Great Dog-fish or 
Man-eater,’ no unusual appellation 
of old for The Shark, as we shall for 
the future call the species, in common 
with a multitude of writers, to avoid 
circumlocution. But you may like 
to refresh your memory with the 
Roman Zoologist’s 24th chapter Of 
flat and broad Fishes, and we will 
intercalate Pliny’s own words when 
they may be necessary : 

Of flat and broad fishes there is another 
sort which in lieu of a chine or backe 
bone haue a gristle. As the Ray or 
Skait, the Puffin like vnto it, The Maids 
or Thornbacke, and the Crampfish: 
moreover those which the Greekes have 
termed by the names of their sea Cow, 
(bovis), their Dog-fish, (lamia), their 
Egle, (aquile), and Frog of the sea 
(rane). inthis rank are to be ranged 
the Squali also, albeit they are not so 


* It is but right to warn Jack that, in 1802, The Reward lost many hands on 


her voyage from Jamaica, in consequence of partaking of a shark, as was said ; 
and there is another story setting forth how ill the Sieur Gervais, his wife, and two 
children became after supping off a piece of shark’s liver, though they ultimately 
recovered. Sauvages, a French physician of eminence, records the last case. 
Queere tamen ; in all such cases there is the danger of non causa pro causd. Several 
guests shall partake of one unusual dish, and only one shall be ill. He will attri- 
bute his illness to the dish, whatever else he may have eaten. Or there may be 
something in the sufferer’s idiosynecrasy. We know one who cannot indulge in 
lobster without a red eruption afterward. That shark may generally be eaten with 
impunity there is no doubt ; and, as a general rule, the liver of many of the cartila- 
ginous fishes, that of the skate, for instance, is remarkably delicate and wholesome. 
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flat and broad. All this kind in general 
Aristotle hath called in Greek ‘Selache,’ 
and he was the first that gaue them that 
name: we in Latine cannot distinguish 
them, vnlesse we call them all Cartili- 
ginea, that is to say Gristly fish. But 
all the sort of them that devoure flesh 
are such, and their manner is to feed 
lying backward.* 


Pennant says truly that Sharks 
are the dread of our sailors in all 
hot climates, where they constantly 
attend the ships in expectation of 
what may drop overboard, and that 
a man who has that misfortune in- 
evitably perishes ; adding that they 
have been seen to dart at him like 
gudgeons at a worm. It was, and 
aig is, customary in the Royal 
Navy and the superior class of liners 
and merchantmen, to lower a main- 
sail or other large canvas overboard 
alongside for the officers and crew 
to bathe in seas infested with these 
truculent sea-tigers. 

The sharks and others of the genus 
hunt in company, like wolves. Pliny, 
in his chapter De caniculis marinis, 
translated by the worthy Philemon 
—Of Hound-fishes or Sea-dogst— 
speaks of the persecution of the 
marine diverst by these voracious 
and audacious packs. The species 
noted is not improbably The Tope,§ 
a shark which ordinarily weighs 
between twenty and thirty pounds, 
and measures about five feet: but 
individuals of much greater size are 
not uncommon, and indeed Artedi 
will tell you that some weigh a hun- 
dred pounds. These are, of course, 
large and formidable in proportion. 
Pliny dwells at some length upon 
the annoyance and danger to which 
‘the dyvers that use to plunge into 
the sea’ are subject from ‘the num- 
ber of Sea Hounds that come about 
them and put them in jeopardie.’ 
It seems that the divers had a notion 
that these canicule had a certain 
appendage (xubem guandam)|| which 
Pliny describes, observing at the 
same time that he never heard of 
any man who found the like cloud 
or mist in any living creature. It 
is not improbable that this cloud or 
mist may have been the nictitating 


Pliny on Hound-fishes or Sea-dogs. 
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membrane which is found in many 
cartilaginous fishes, and is familiar 
to all who have observed a living 
seal or have studied the habits of 
living birds, especially birds of prey. 
This beautiful and necessary pro- 
vision for the well-being of the 
creature, magnified by the fears of 
the divers, and added to by those 
who heard their tale—for a story 
seldom loses anything in its pro- 
gress—may have taken the myste- 
rious shape which awakened even 
Pliny’s incredulity. However this 
may be, it seems to have been the 
habit of the divers to take down 
with them certain very sharp sti/é, 
or small piercing weapons secured 
by cords—made fast by a lanyard— 
to keep off these ravenous marine 
wolves, which attacked their heels 
and other exposed parts—rushing, 
in short, to the onslaught wherever 
the appetizing whiteness of the flesh 
tempted them. The better reading 
with regard to the attachment of 
these necessary and pungent pro- 
phylactics is that which we have 
adopted—lineis annexos. Some— 
and Philemon Holland is one—read 
lignis annexos. He says, in his 
translation, that the divers take 
down with them ‘certaine sharp 
pricks or goads fastened to long 
poles ;’ but such weapons must have 
been sad incumbrances to the divers 
while they were at the bottom and 
at work among the sponges, etc. 

As long as the diver was below 
armed with his stilus, he seems, if 
wide awake, to have done well 
enough. The danger was greatest 
when he returned with his collec- 
tions to the surface, and when he 
could not exercise the vigilance 
which was his preservation be- 
low :— 

And therefore his only recourse is, to 
haue help and aid from his fellowes in 
the ship ; for hauing a cord tied at one 
end about his shoulders, he shaketh it 
with his left hand, to giue signe what 
danger he is [in], whiles he maintaineth 
fight with the right, by taking into it 
the puncheon with the sharpe point be- 
fore said; and so at the other end they 
draw him to them: and they need 


* Pliny’s words are supina vescwntur, expressions which more truly describe the 
habit of turning on the back to seize the prey. 


+ Book ix. c. 46. 


t For sponges, etc. 


§ Squalus galeus. 


|| Ipsi ferunt nubem quandam crassescere super capita, etc. 
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otherwise to pull and hale him but 
softly ; mary whenhe is neere once to 
the ship, vnlesse they giue him a sudden 
jerke and snatch him vp quickly, they 
may be sure to see him worried and de- 
uoured before their face ; yea and when 
they are at the point to be plucked vp, 
and euen now ready to go aboord, they 
are many times caught away out of their 
fellows hands, if they bestir not them- 
selves the better, and put their owne 
good will to the help of them within the 
ship ; namely, by plucking vp their legs 
and gathering their bodies nimbly to- 
gether round as it were inaball, Well 
may some from ship-boord proke at the 
dogs aforesaid with forks ; others thrust 
at them with Trout speares and such 
like weapons, and all neuer the neere ; 
so craftie and cautelous is this foule 
beast, to get under the very belly of the 
barke, and so maintain combat in safety. 
And therefore all the care that these 
fishers haue, is to provide for this mis- 
chiefe, and to lie in wait to entrap these 
fell, unhappie, and shrewd monsters. 

The word in the original is ‘ tri- 
dentes,’ and from the worthy Phi- 
lemon’s translation, ‘ Trout speares,’ 
we cannot but surmise that he was 
a bit of a poacher. 

We shall find, by and by, the 
risks run by the oriental pearl- 
fishers of the present day from their 
deadiy enemy, the Ground Shark, 
and the advantages taken of this 
danger by the priests. But to re- 
turn to the Dogs. If you would 
delight your eyes by the sight of an 
affecting piece of goodness, take 
down the first copy of The Great 
Olaus you can find, and behold a 
terrified swimmer with no less than 
three of these canicula, their teeth 
fast in his flesh, and hanging on like 
buill-dogs, stretching out his be- 
seeching arms to an angel in the 
form of a benevolent Ray, which, 
‘from natural love and affection,’ 
comes to the rescue. Observe him 
weil, for you shall never look upon 
his like again in the flesh, or, if you 
are hypercritical, in the fish. No 
chimera, modern or ancient, can 
surpass him. 

To return to Zhe Shark. In the 
time of Rondelet, its old name, 
Lamia, was preserved in Italy, 
Provence, and Spain, and when 
Belon wrote, the same name was 
current at Genoa and Naples*. At 
Montpelier it was, according to 


* Lamiz, quasi voraces, cognomina invenere.—Alexander ab Alexandro, 


Lib. 1, p. 14. Folio. 
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Rondelet, slightly altered to Lainio, 
and at Bayonne it was called Fraz. 
Charleton places it at the head of 
his Gristle-Fishes, under the name 
of ‘Canis Carcharias Oppiano 
dpraxrip (quia carne, et humana 
potissimim delectatur), The Shark, 
or Sea-hound;’ and as a proof of its 
magnitude exceeding that of all 
Galei, he refers to the record of a 
man in armour having been found 
in one, and of another which, when 
placed on a car or cart, was almost 
too much for two horses to draw. 
Gillius and Rondeletius are the re- 
corders of the first of these state- 
ments, on the authority of the 
people of Nice and Marseilles. The 
people of Nice also declared that a 
shark was taken weighing four thou- 
sand pounds, and that an entire man 
was found in his belly. Rondelet is 
the authority forthe second. Here- 
lates that a shark, placed upon acar 
or cart, could scarcely be drawn 
by two horses, wherefore it was 
eviscerated, cut into pieces, and 

laced upon two cars. Wolfgang 
Deane (1670) relates that, a hare 
being hunted very hard, he ran into 
the sea, and there was killed by a 
‘Sea-dog.’ Boccone, a_ Sicilian 
gentleman who described the great 
eruption of ‘ Mont Gibel ou Etna,’ 
figures and describes. the ‘ Dents 
petrifiées appellées Glossopetres ;’ 
and, above the figures of the petri- 
fied teeth, gives an awful portrait 
of the recent gaping monster, 
‘ Lamia piscis,’ with the first row of 
his teeth erect in terrible array, the 
yawning gulf overhung by a grim 
feature that will remind you, if 
you are an Oxford man, of the glit- 
tering cognisance over the gate of 
Brasenose. That there may be no 
mistake as to what the serried rows 
which arm the jaws are, the Italian 
(who was a naturalist in advance 
of his time, and _ corresponded 
with the principal zoologists and 
philosophers of his age, among 
them John Ray, Robert Hook, and 
Nehemiah Grew), has caused the 
word ‘ Dentes’ to be engraved over 
against the dentations in the horrible 
living man-trap. The voracity of 
the creature obtained for it, among 
the Germans, the appellation of ein 
Frass oder Frass-hund, and its size 
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that of ein Ozhund, ein grosser 
Hundfisch, and ein Walhund. The 
Dutchman called him Meer Hund. 
Among the Norwegians he was 
known, according to Belon, as the 
Perlzfisch, and Gesner says that 
the English called him Doggefish, a 
name which, he adds, they also ap- 
plied to all the species. The Spa- 
niard calls the creature Ziburon. 
The Frenchman Reguin, Requien, 
and Requiem. 

Sloane, in his 
says :— 

There are also Sharks to be found in 
the Sea hereabouts.* A man bathing 
in the Sea by Port-Royal had part of 
the flesh of his Arm and Breast at one 
mouthful torn off by a Shark, of which 
he immediately died. I was told that 
one Rockey a Privateer used to go and 
fight with them in the Water, and so do 
some Divers, killing them with Bodkins 
run into their Bellies, while they turn 
themselves to Prey. 


Voyage (1707), 


The same observing physician in- 
forms you that— 

In the Calms, all over these Seas, ’tis 
ordinary to have Sharks come about the 
Ships, we had some often come to ours : 
several of the Seamen immediately on 
their appearance, took great Fishing- 
Hooks, with Iron chains of a pretty 
length, fastened to a long and strong 
Line or Rope, and baited them with a 
piece of Salt Beef, or even Red Cloth, 
throwing it into the Sea in their sight. 
They come for the most part imme- 
diately and swallow it, the Seamen 
giving them Line to run- where they 
please, wearying and wasting them- 
selves. Then the Seamen pull them 
near the Ship’s side, and throw a rope, 
with a Loop or a Noose into the Sea, 
put it about their Tails, and so pull 
them out of the Water on Board, which 
never could be done (without this help) 
by the Hook or Line, because of the 
great weight, and efforts made by the 
Fish. When 'tis got on Board it makes 
mighty strokes with its Fins and Head, 
but mostly with his Tail, having therein 
very great strength which Mariners well 
knowing, immediately cut off, and then 
the arteries by the Spina dorsi spurt 
out vast quantities of blood till the 
Shark is weakened and Dead. This 
Fish is very well known to Natural 
Historians by the name of Canis Car- 
charias & Lamia Rond, & aliorum 
Gesneri ; it has this particular to it, 
with some others of its own Tribe, that 
the Mouth is in its under part so that it 
must turn the Belly upwards to the 
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Prey, and were it not for that time 
that it is in turning, in which the pur- 
sued Fishes escape, there were nothing 
could avoid it, for ’tis very quick in 
Swimming, and has a vast strength, 
with the largest Swallow of any Fish, 
and is very devouring. It has several 
Ducts on the Head, filled with a sort of 
Gelly, from which being pressed by the 
water, issues an unctuous, viscid, 
slippery, and mucilaginous Matter, very 
proper to make the Fish very glib to 
sail the readier through the Water. 
Most Fishes have something Analogous 
to this. He had Three Rows of move- 
able Teeth, and behind each Ear ina 
cavity an almost fluid Body, which 
when in its natural bigness might be 
almost round, of the bigness of a Six 
Pence, and as thick as a Crown-piece, 
this being put into Paper, and dried a 
little, grows hard, and if touched falls 
into an extremely fine Powder, com- 
mended very much by all Seamen in the 
Stone, and difficult Labour, as a very 
great Remedy, and by them very care- 
fully taken out and preserved : this is 
what is mentioned by some Natural 
Historians under the name of Lapis tu- 
beronum, the Spanish name for a Shark 
being Tiburon. I, once, on opening one 
of the Female Sharks found the Eggs in 
the Ovary perfectly round as big as the 
top of one’s Thumb, and at another 
time the Fatus or young ones in their 
Coats, lodged in the Uterus, after the 
manner of our Viviparous Creatures, 
for upon cutting the Coats the small 
live Fishes came out, being able to Frisk 
and Swim up and down in the Salt- 
water. . 

They are commonly about Ships in 
their way to the East and West-Jndies, 
and about the Island of Jamaica, and 
are no bad Meat, though hated because 
thought to Prey on Men; they are of a 
prodigious bigness in the Mediterranean. 


With his usual industry, Sir Hans 
has collected almost ali the authori- 
ties on the subject before his time ; 
and he specifies many of their anec- 
dotes. Thus he refers to Linschot 
for an account of one which ‘ bit off 
a Seaman by the leg to the thigh.’ 
He also notices the statements of 
Gillius and Rondeletius above men- 
tioned; and relates how the sharks 
cut off with their double sets of 
teeth an arm or leg ‘as with a 
Rasor,’ and how they eat Turtle, 
which men feed on when taken out 
of their bellies (Col). They bite 
great pieces from whales, as if dug 
out with shovels, and devour all the 


* Between Port-Royal and Passage-Fort. 
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fat of whales under water. Train 
oil is made of their livers, and men 
eat their flesh hang’d up; they sell 
them in Spain. They eat many 
men in washing (Martens). Several 
of them set about one seal to take 
him, encompassing him and falling 
on him with their joint strength. 
They go faster than a ship will sail ; 
as much as a man can outrun a boy 
of four yearsold. They turn round 
the ship and go from side to side, 
and from head to stern. They 
follow a ship two hundred leagues, 
and may further. They are cut in 
ieces, dried in the rigging, and eat 
in two or three days, or fresh with 
garlick sauce. They enter the 
rivers and are no less perilous than 
crocodiles, devouring mankind and 
horses (Oviedo). Thomas Smith, a 
boy swimming about the ship by 
Surat, had most of the mae of 
his thigh bitten away, of which he 
died with bleeding (Purchas). One 
was pulled into the sea by a shark 
in the night (Knivet). They de- 
stroy men at one bite (Martyn). 
They are mangled and made a prey 
to others of the same kind (Ligon). 
Sloane himself says—‘ I was told at 
Montpelier there was one there 
taken in the Mediterranean (if I 
remember right) Forty foot long.’ 
The worthy brother of the order 
of Fréres Précheurs gives a figure 
—rather long and lean—of the Re- 
quien ou Chien de Mer, and beneath 
it a marine view of the Pesche du 
Requien, with the captured monster 
slung alongside the good ship, and 
being hoisted in, with the following 
graphic sketch of the fish and the 
fishery :— 


Nos matelots prirent un Requien qui 
depuis deux ou trois jours ne quittoit 
point le Vaisseau; on eut assez de peine 
& le mettre & bord, il avoit plus de dix 
pieds de long; c’est le méme poisson 
qu’on appelle & la Rochelle un chien de 
mer, Mais ceux que j’y avois vii n’avoi- 
ent au plus que deux pieds de longueur; 
sa peau est rude quand elle est séche, 
elle resemble assez au Chagrin ; je crois 
que les Menuisiers s’en servent pour 
polir leurs ouvrages : il a deux ailerons & 
cété, et un autre sur le milieu du dos, sa 
queué est large, échanevée [echancrée ?] 
en croissant, il ala téte longue, sa gueule 
est & un bon pied audessous de I’ extrémité 
de son museau, elle est armée de trois 
rangs de dents fortes, aigués et tranchan- 
tes ; c’est un animal vorace, hardi & dan- 
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gereux, qui depeupleroit la mer sans la 
difficulté qu’il a de mordre ; car la dis- 
position de sa gueule est cause qu’il faut 
quil se renverse sur le cdté, pour 
attraper ce qu'il poursuit, & ce contre- 
tems donne trés-souvent le loisir a sa 
proye de s’échapper. On trovva dans 
son ventre tout ce qu’on avoit jetté du 
Vaisseau depuis qu’il nous accompag- 
noit, jusqu’’ un marteau du Charpen- 
tier; apres avoir bien rodé autour de 
nous, il s’en approcha 3 la fin si pres, 
que nos matelots lui jetterent un hame- 
gon gros comme le pouce, attaché & une 
chaine de fer & a un bon cordage ; il 
fut quelque-tems & considerer le piéce 
de lard qui couvroit I'hamegon, mais 
comme il vit qu'on la faisoit remuer 
comme si on efit voulu la retirer, il se 
lanca dessus & avala l’hamegon avec tant 
d’avidité, qu’il engloutit en méme tems 
une partie de la chaine ; on tira aussitot 
la corde afin que la pointe de ’hamegon 
s'acrochat, & ce fut lorsque nous efimes 
bien du plaisir a voir les élans & les 
efforts qu'il faisoit pour se delivrer ; 
quand il fut presque hors de l’eau on lui 
jetta un corde avec un neeud coulant qui 
le serra & Ja naissance de sa queué, & 
avec l'aide des palons on le mit sur le 
pont, ot un matelot lui donna un grand 
coup de hache sur les vertébres pour 
Vempéeher de battre aussi furieusement 
qu'il faisoit sur le pont. On salla quel- 
ques morceaux pour le Vendredi sui- 
vant, mais nous ne le trouvdmes pas 
bon ; je croi que les Dorades, les Ger- 
mons et les autres poissons que nous 
avions en abondance nous dégoutérent 
de celui-la, A notre defaut les Matelots 
s’en accomodérent. 

This was but a little fellow, with 
only three rows of teeth instead of 
six, which have been counted in the 
mouth of a large one; and so far 
the French mode of bobbing for 
shark is much the same as the Eng- 
lish. But our lively allies, who go 
a-head of us in so many directions, 
know how to vary the sport and 
give it all the interest of a sea-hunt. 
Everybody has not a copy of Labat, 
and so he shall describe a mode of 
shark-tormenting resorted to for 
relief from the monotony of a calm, 
when 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun at noon, 

tight up above the mast did stand 

No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 

They stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


Nous passimes ce tems ennuyeux & 
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prendre des Requiens. Je crois qu’ils 
tenoient quelque assemblée en ce lieu-la, 
car il est impossible d’en voir un plus 
grand nombre. Le fond de la mer de- 
puis Saba jusqu’a Sainte Croix est un 
sable tout blanc; & quoiqu’il soit trés 
profond, cette couleur l’approche telle- 
ment, qu'il semble qu’on y aille toucher 
avec la main. C’étoit sur ce beau fond 


que nous voyions promener ces poissons 
carnaciers. 


Here was an excellent opportunity 
for studying the habits of the 
species; but as Labat, who was a 
very good observer, says nothing 
about them, the anglers, we presume, 
were eager to try their luck, which 
seems to have been good enough :— 


Le premier que nous primes étoit une 
femelle qui avoit cinq petits dans le 
ventre :; ils avoient environ deux pieds 
& demi de long: les dents leur viennent 
avant de naitre.* De vingt-cing & 
trente personnes que nous étions dans 
le Vaisseau, pas une n’en avoit de si 
belles & en si grand nombre. Nous ne 
laissames pas de les manger, apres les 
avoir tenus une journée dans une grand 
baille ou cuve pleine d’eau de mer pour 
les faire dégorger. Pour ce qui est de 
la mere, elle étoit trop dure ; elle nous 
servit & regaler les autres Requiens, & 
a couvrir notre hamecgon. Les matelots 
prirent seulement quelques pieces sous 
le ventre, qui est toujours plus gras & 
le plus tendre. Nous etmes le plaisir 
d’en prendre un grand nombre, & 
comme nous ne sgavions qu’en faire, 
nous nous en divertissions en differentes 
manieres.t 


This is all fair play. If they had 
not caught the sharks, the sharks 
would have caught them if they 
could; indeed the worthy Friar has 
a tragical story of a surgeon who, 
to escape punishment, leaped over- 
board, and immediately had his head 
bitteri off by one of these destruc- 
tives; but what follows seems to go 
a little beyond the law of retribu- 
tion: for, after all, this horror is 
but fulfilling the law of his Creator. 
Here is, however, a vivid picture of 
the sport with which Frenchmen 
were enlivened during ‘un calme 
profonde :'-— 

Nous attachimes un baril bien bouché 
& bien lié a la queué d’un que nous 
tenions suspendu; & apres lui avoir 
coupé un aileron, nous passimes une 
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corde au dessous des ouies pour de- 
crocher ’hamecon, & quand il fut dé- 
croché nous filames la corde dont un 
des bouts étoit attaché au Vaisseau afin 
que le poisson pat s’enfuir. II le fit de 
toutes ses forces dés qu’il se sentit libre ; 
mais le baril qu'il avoit 4 la queiie l'in- 
commodoit furieusement, & l'empechoit 
de courir, & d’ailleurs il lui manquoit 
unaileron. Cétoit wn plaisir de voir 
les mouvemens quil se donnoit pour se 
débarasser de cet importun compagnon. 
Il plongeoit, il s’enfongoit: mais le baril 
le retiroit toujours en haut, & lempé- 
choit de faire ce qu'il avoit voulu pour 
se sauver & se defendre contre ces con- 
freres, qui attirés parle sang qui sor- 
toit de sa blessure, le mirent enfin en 
pieces, & le devorerent. Nous en fimes 
ainsi mourir plusieurs a qui nous nous 
contentions de couper la queiie ow wn 
aileron avant de les décrocher, etant bien 
assurés que les autres les expédieroient 
bien vite. 


So much for French clerical pas- 
time; from which we learn that 
Sea-dog will eat Sea-dog whatever 
may be the case with terrestrial 
canines. Wolfgang Franz cites 
f£lian to prove that Dog will not 
eat Dog—which has passed into a 
proverb: ‘ he hath so quick a scent, 
that if you cut a piece of a dead Dog 
amongst several sorts of meats, he 
will scent it from all the rest, and 
will not touch it.’ This may be 
true, for aught we know, with a 
well-fed spaniel; but Dr. Kane has 
disposed of this fallacy in the case 
of hungry dogs, which ate the flesh 
of their own species with avidity. 

Labat declares that voracious 
fishes, such as the Shark, the Ham- 
mer-headed Shark, etc., will attack 
a dog or horse rather than a man, 
and a negro in preference to a white 
man, as has been proved by the up- 
setting of a boat or the capsizing of 
a bark where these sea blood-hounds 
were in force. He goes further, 
and asserts that they prefer an 
Englishman to a Frenchman, attri- 
buting the preference to the much 
greater quantity of flesh but little 
cooked eaten by the former, and 
the stronger exhalations consequent 
on this habit, and on the generally 
fair complexion and red or fair hair 
of the Briton. To be sure, the 
French friar pays us the compliment 


* O Jesu bless us, he is born with teeth ! 
t Oppian, in his Halieuticks, gives an elaborate account of shark-fishing, too 


long for insertion here. 
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of attributing to us ‘un temperam- 
ment delicat et gras.’ In proof of 
this he adds that the Caribs (who 
have, as is well known, tasted the 
flesh of all Europeans), avow that 
the flesh of Englishmen is more de- 
licate and appetizing than that of 
Frenchmen or of Spaniards. Nay, 
he says that those savages will track 
a man by the scent, and infallibly 
distinguish whether he is a white or 
a negro, a Frenchman or an Eng- 
lishman. 
Lawson writes of ‘ Sharks :’— 


Of these there are two sorts; one 
called Paracooda-Noses; and other 
Shovel-Noses ; they cannot take their 
prey before they turn themselves on 
their Backs ; wherefore some Negros, 
and others, that can swim and dive well, 
go Naked into the Water, with a Knife 
in their Hand, and fight the Shark, and 
very commonly kill him, or wound him 
so, that he turns Tail, and runs away. 
Their Livors make good Oil to dress 
Leather withal; the Bones found in 
their Head are said to hasten the Birth, 
and ease the Stone, by bringing it away. 
Their Meat is eaten in scarce times ; but 
I never could away with it, though a 
great Lover of Fish. Their Back-Bone 
is of one entire Thickness. Of the 
Bones, or Joints, I have known Buttons 
made, which serve well enough in 
scarce Times, and remote Places. 

The Dog-Fish are a small sort of 
the Shark Kind; and are caught with 
Hook and Line fishing for Drums. 
They say, they are good Meat ; but we 
have so many other sorts of delicate 
Fish, that I shall hardly ever make 
Tryal what they are. 

Drums ? 

Yes; there are Red Drums and 
Black Drums, both very good, ac- 
cording to Lawson, who says that 
the body of the Red one is good, 
firm meat, but that the head is be- 
yond all fish he ever met with for 
an excellent dish. If you wish to 
catch them—and they appear to be 


* Down in the Tropic Sea 

Where the water is warm and deep, 

There are gardens fairer than any bee« 
Ever saw in its honied sleep. 
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very bold biters—you must go to 
Carolina and angle for them, espe- 
cially every young flood, which is 
their principal biting time. 

Here is a stirring presentment of 
one of the shark-duels alluded to by 
Lawson :— 


Down in the Tropic Sea, 
Where the water is warm and deep.* 


About the latter end of Queen Anne’s 
wars, Captain John Beams, Comman- 
der of the York Merchant, arrived at 
Barbados from England, having disem- 
bark’d the last part of his loading, 
which was coals, the sailors, who had 
been employed in that dirty work, 
ventur'd into the sea to wash them- 
selves; there they had not been long, 
before a person on board ’spyed a large 
shark making towards them, and gave 
them notice of their danger; upon 
which they swam back, and reach’d the 
boat, all but one; him the monster 
overtook almost within reach of the 
oars, and griping him by the small of 
the back, his devouring jaws soon cut 
asunder, and as soon swallow’d the 
lower part of his body ; the remaining 
part was taken up and carried on board, 
where his-comrade was. His friendship 
with the deceased had been long dis- 
tinguished by a reciprocal discharge of 
such endearing offices, as imply’d an 
union and sympathy of souls. When 
he saw the sever’d trunk of his friend, 
it was with an horror and emotion too 
great for words to paint. During this 
affecting scene, the insatiable shark was 
traversing the bloody surface in search 
after the remainder of his prey; the 
rest of the crew thought themselves 
happy in being on board, he alone un- 
happy that was not within reach of the 
destroyer. Fired at the sight and vow- 
ing that he would make the devourer 
disgorge, or be swallowed himself into 
the same grave,—he plunges into the 
deep, arm'd with a large sharp-pointed 
knife. The shark no sooner saw him, 
but he made furiously towards him— 
both equally eager, the one of his prey, 
the other of revenge. The moment the 


Flowers of crimson bright, 
And green, and purple, and blue, 

In the waters deep which the golden light 
Of the sun sinks softly through. 


These lines are from the Coral Islands, one of the many beautiful poems in Mr. 
Hamerton's Isles of Loch Awe, etc., a second edition of which has just appeared, 


with rich additions. 


Sons, Strand. 


The volume is bright with such gems as that alluded to, and 
breathes the spirit of true poetry in every page. 


London: W. E, Painter and 
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shark opened his capacious jaws, his ad- 
versary dextrously diving, and grasp- 
ing him with his left hand somewhat be- 
low the upper fins, successfully employs 
his knife in his right-hand, giving him 
repeating [repeated ‘] stabs in the belly : 
the enraged shark after many unavailing 
efforts, finding himself overmatch’d in 
his own element, endeavours to disen- 
gage himself, sometimes plunging to 
the bottom, then mad with pain, rearing 
his uncouth form (now stain’d with his 
own streaming blood) above the foam- 
ing waves. The crews of the surrounding 
vessels saw the unequal combat, un- 
certain from which of the combatants 
the streams of blood issued; till at 
length the shark weaken’d by the loss 
of blood made towards the shore, and 
with him his conqueror; who flush’d 
with an assurance of victory pushes his 
foe with redoubled ardour, and by the 
help of an ebbing tide, dragging him on 
shore, rips up his bowels, and unites 
and buries the sever'd carcase of his 
friend in one hospitable grave. 


The truth of this story, which is 
told by Hughes in his History, is 
placed beyond all doubt by the tes- 
timony of Lieut. Col. Hillary Rowe, 
of St. Lucy’s Parish, who was not 
far from the place where this heroic 
action was witnessed. 

A similar duel is recorded in 
Asiatic waters, where the human 
combatant was a bereaved father, 
whose son, a boy of eight years, 
was washed from a catamaran, and, 
before the father could rescue him 
from the surf, was drawn under by 
a shark. The father placed the 
knife which he carried sheathed in 
his cummerband between his teeth, 
plunged in, and the dead body of the 
murderous marauder soon drifted 
ashore. The victor, who seemed 
nearly exhausted, was unwounded 
in the body; and the dismembered 
corpse of the poor boy was taken 
from the stomach of the shark. 
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In these two terrible instances we 
see a manifestation of the power of 
the well developed and convoluted 
brain, abundantly furnished with 
the grey matter, as it is in man, 
over the brutal and lower ‘half 
made up’ types formed only to aid 
the sensual instincts—to destroy, 
in order to satisfy a hungry 
stomach, and to stimulate the ani- 
mal to continue its species. 

The readers of Dr. Grainger will 
remember his tragical ballad of 
Bryan and Pereene, another o’er 
true tale founded on a horrible fact 
that happened at the Island of St. 
Christopher’s, not long after the 
middle of the last century. The 
lover, impatient to join his mistress, 
who stood eager to receive him on 
the shore, and was hastening to meet 
him as he neared the land, leaped 
overboard, when a shark severed his 
body before her eyes.* 

The narrator of the shark-duel at 
Barbados prefaces his account by 
observing that those creatures are 
sometimes seen very numerous in 
Carlisle Bay, ‘especially where 
there are many vessels with slaves 
from Guinea; for some hundreds 
of these poor wretches being often 
crowded together in one bottom, 
a great many of them die with 
rarious diseases, and being thrown 
overboard bring together so great a 
multitude of thesevoracious animals, 
that it is not safe at such times 
for the fatigued sailors to refresh 
themselves by bathing in the Bay.’ 

This opens a dark chapter in our 
history, over which we would will- 
ingly draw a veil, were it not that 
one must be high gravel blind not 
to see that there is a growing dis- 
position to wink at the continuation 
of the abominable trade, accursed 
of God and of every right-thinking 





* The north-east wind did briskly blow, 
The ship was safely moor'd, 
Young Bryan thought the boat’s-crew slow, 
And so leapt overboard. 
* a 


~ * 


Then through the white surf did she haste, 
To clasp her lovely swain ; 

When ah! a shark bit through his waste : 
His heart’s blood dy'd the main ! 


He shriek’d! his half sprang from the wave, 
Streaming with purple gore, 

And soon it found a living grave, 
And ah! was seen no more. 
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man. Nowhere is this disposition 
more patent than in that slave- 
breeding and slave-smuggling land 
of liberty and equality, which we are 
told by self-elected patriots to re- 
gard, forsooth, as a model by which 
we are to shape our morality and 
our polity. This, be it remembered, 
at a time when the President is 
warning his fellow citizens that if 
the present course be not altered it 
must end in a man with sword. It 
will not and it cannot come to good. 
None can feel more strongly than 
we do the difficulties of a position 
from which we have extricated 
ourselves by large sacrifices; but 
the bargain and sale of human flesh 
is paraded and gloried in by the 
Southern States of America, the 
glorious and free. Just fancy, with 
regard to the smuggling part of 
the business, what would be 
thought of one of our yacht-men 
if he were to enliven his trip to the 
African coast. by doing a bit of 
black business by way of paying 
expenses, and something more. 
Yet this has lately been done in 
The Pattern Land, with what 
ultimate success remains to be 
seen. 

Wherever and whenever this in- 
fernal trade has flourished, it has 
turned the traffickers into demons ; 
it curses him who owns and him 
who is owned. It is a hideous 
moral leprosy. Wherever black 
slavery, or any slavery is, look for 
open immorality, cruelty, and de- 
gradation even unto brutality, and 
you need not go far with a lanthorn 
to find them. 

Pere Labat is not the only ob- 
serving author who seriously dwells 
upon the preference given by the 
shark to the flesh of the negro. 
This opinion was and still is gene- 
ral, and Buffon is justly severe on 
the pampered masters who, when 
inclined to invigorate their ener- 
vated systems with an open sea 
bath, surrounded themselves with 
a bodyguard of naked slaves, know- 
ing that the sharks would elect that 
wall of black flesh. In the last 
century the negro was known on 
board the slavers as Shark’s veni- 
son; and the diabolical spirit which 
prevailed among the officers and 


* Commerson. 
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crews would be incredible if the 
testimony gE - it were not un- 
impeachable. Fancy, by way of a 
post-prandial diversion, the captain 
and crew going forward to watch 
the dead body of a negro slave 
suspended from the bowsprit, and 
betting, for aught we know, on the 
efforts of the sharks to reach the 
corpse, which, it is asserted they 
sometimes did at a height of more 
than twenty feet above the level of 
the sea.* The utter shamelessness 
and callous hardening of the heart 
produced by a man’s trading in his 
fellow-creatures was frightful. Large 
fortunes were made by the Guinea 
Captains, who were well received in 
society, for they were rich. One 
of them was at a ball in what was 
then the great mercantile seaport of 
the West of England, and which 
had a strong West Indian con- 
nexion. One of the party, which 
consisted of the beauty and 
fashion of the city and neighbour- 
hood, observed to the Captain, as 
they looked on the gay scene, what 
an interesting sight it was. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, ‘ pretty enough; but I 
have seen three Sesion of my own 
slaves dancing naked on my own 
deck, with no music but their 
shackles and the cat to beat time.’ 
A master of a Guinea ship told 
Pennant that in consequence of the 
prevalence of a rage of suicide 
among his new-bought slaves, from 
a notion the unhappy creatures had 
that after death they should be 
restored again to their families, 
friends, and country, he, to convince 
them that at least they should not 
reanimate their bodies, ordered that 
one of their corpses should be tied 
by the heels to a rope and lowered 
into the sea. The order was obeyed ; 
but although the rope was drawn 
up again as fast as the united force 
of the crew could haul, the sharks 
had devoured every part except the 
feet which were secured at the end 
of the cord. In every deep there is 
a lower deep still. A Guinea ship 
with a cargo of sickly slaves was, in 
the last century, driven by stress 
of weather into the harbour of 
Belfast. The despairing wretches 
took every opportunity of leaping 
overboard when brought on deck 
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for fresh air from the suffocating 
slave hold. The Captain found his 
miserable living freight diminishing 
fearfully. ‘Ill put a stop to this,’ 
said he. So he pitched upon a negro 
woman, whom he caught in the act 
of making the attempt, as a proper 
example to the rest. He ordered 
that a rope should be tied under 
her arm-pits, and that she should be 
let down into the sea to give her a 
taste of the terrors of death. She 
was plunged in. When the water 
was above her middle she gave a 
terrible shriek, which was music to 
the ears of the Captain, for all who 
heard it thought that it was uttered 
under the fear of drowning. But 
the reddened water told a more 
terrible tale. She, or rather what was 
left of her; was instantly drawn up. 
A shark, which had followed the 


sickly ship, had bitten away all 
below her waist. 

But, after all our expenditure past 
and present in carrying out the 
principles of our immortal aboli- 
tionists, let no one suppose that the 
trade is stopped, orthat the horrors 
of the middle passage are abolished. 
Nay, the dreadful state in which 
the close-packed victims have been 
found, and the condition in which 
the more than decimated wretches 
have been landed, make it ques- 
tionable whether those horrors have 
not been increased. The narrowness 
of room consequent on the build 
of the clippers framed for running 
their sweltering cargo and out- 
stripping their pursuers, sufficiently 
accounts for the suffering and mor- 
tality. The shark still follows, 
expectant of his dead dole :— 


Lur'd by the scent 
Of steaming crowds, of rank disease, and death, 
Behold! he rushing cuts the briny flood, 
Swift as the gale can bear the ship along ; 
And from the partners of that cruel trade, 
Which spoils unbappy Guinea of her sons, 
Demands his share of prey. 


Turner’s ‘ Slaver—typhoon coming 
on,’ with its ghastly accompaniment 
of eager, ill-shaped fishes, is no 
mere piece of poetical painting. 

Well, the stripos and stars are 
the emblem of union, and they 
ought to be also the emblem of 
charity ; for the flag covers a mul- 
titude of sins. Our cruisers are 
laughed at. 

A word or two now upon the or- 
ganization and natural history of 
this finny omnivore. We wish that 
you all study his shape and 
make, and the build of his brethren, 
in our national museum; and, if 
Professor Owen had room enough, 
we doubt not that you would. But 
we have no Salle des Requins here 
as they have at Padua. 

Imagine, then, an oblong body, 
lessening toward the tail, the back 
rather broad and on it a lofty fin. 
The highly developed and subar- 
cuate pectorals form a pair of most 
powerful oars, which, with a tail of 
prodigious activity and strength, 
drive the living submarine infernal 
machine through the yielding deep 
with irresistible force and swiftness. 
Though the skin is rough it is well 
lubricated, especially about the 
head, which is to meet the resis- 


tance of the surrounding medium. 
The axis which principally supports 
all the sonia muscular develop- 
ment and the soft parts, is the most 
mobile of gristly spines, and a 
model of lightness and strength. 
Below the upper part of the head 
lies the barathrum of a mouth, gar- 
nished, in full-grown individuals, 
with six rows of serrated triangular 
teeth, whiter than ivory, not im- 
movably implanted in the jaw, but 
capable of erection and depression, 
at the will of the animal, by the 
strong muscle in which their base 
is embedded. This is the deadly 
apparatus of the ie jaw, and 
formed for rending. In the lower 
jaw the teeth are pointed, capable 
of erection and depression in a 
similar manner, and formed for 
holding. Well may Cuvier call this 
compound instrument of destruc- 
tion, ‘arme terrible, qui en fait 
l’effroi des navigateurs.’ The shark, 
like the Slaver which he follows, is 
all made for going and destruction, 
and can with ease sport round the 
ship at whatever rate she is carrying 
on. The teeth of old, and down to 
a late period, were considered as 
amulets, and, set in silver, under the 
name of serpents’ teeth, were sus- 
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pended by fond mothers round the 
necks of their children as a help in 
their teething and a prophylactic 
against childish terrors. When 
levigated, these teeth were con- 
sidered to make an invaluable den- 
tifrice, upon the principle, we 
suppose, that what was white in 
itself must produce whiteness. 

Twenty-six, thirty, and even 
forty feet, we are told, have been 
measured along a white shark from 
the tip of the nose to the end of 
the tail, and the size of the teeth of 
such a fish is well known. But 
though such a specimen would be 
considered very remarkable in our 
day, it would shrink, in comparison, 
to a common dog-fish when placed 
by the side of one of the largest 
fossil true sharks, if we could, by 
any chance, call up one in his habit 
as he lived. The relative propor- 
tions have been calculated as 
543: 27, the two last figures re- 
presenting the bulk of the recent 
fish. 

The Sharks come of a very an- 
cient family, and their remains are 
preserved in very old strata of the 
crust of the planet which we inhabit. 
The first and oldest sub-family, The 
Cestracionts, are found in what were 
called the Transition beds, nearly 
equivalent to the Paleozoic of 
present nomenclature, and may be 
traced in every subsequent forma- 
tion, till the commencement of the 
Tertiary, now Cainozoic strata. Of 
this extremely old Shark House 
there is, it is said, but one living 
representative in the person of 
Cestracion Phillippi, or Port Jack- 
son Shark. We write ‘it is said,’ 
because if the oriental seas, espe- 
cially about Madagascar—which, it 
seems, we are to throw away, pitch- 
ing the brave energetic Rajah to 
the ground sharks, if, as old Izaak 
hath it, they be there—were well 
searched, another scionof the ancient 
family might turn up. 

The second sub-family, ZZybo- 
donts, beginning with the Muschel- 
kalk, and, perhaps, with the coal 
formation, prevails through the 
oolitic series, ceasing at the com- 
mencement of the chalk, where the 
third sub-family, Sgualoids, or 
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True Sharks, ‘first appear, extend- 
ing through the Cainozoic, or 
Tertiary, into our present seas. 

The dentition of some of these 
ancients shows what terrible tearers 
they must have been. Many of the 
teeth of the Maltese fossil squaloids 
measure more than four inches in 
length, with a proportionate breadth. 
Some may be seen which measure 
four inches and a half at least, from 
the point to the bottom of the base, 
taken perpendicularly, and six 
inches from the point to the out- 
side edge of the base, taken late- 
rally. 

But what is the natural prey of 
these raveners, for they can’t expect 
a negro or a white, or even a pig, 
horse, or dog, every day? What 
was it before man was placed upon 
this earth—when it was fit to receive 
him—by his Creator? We can only 
judge of the table ae for the 
fossil sharks by analogy. In our 
northern seas the white sharks are 
said to feed on holibuts and the 
greater fish, or seals and young 
porpoises, and when they want a 
bit of human, attack the skin canoes 
or coracles of the Greenlander, and 
bite off the lower parts of the un- 
fortunate paddler. But nothing 
comes amiss to a shark, not even a 
piece of his own torn-off jaw, as you 
will by and by see, though probably 
not in the pages which you are now 
reading, if you have nothing better 
to do. Roving where he listeth, 
and reigning apparently paramount, 
the Shark, besides his implacable 
persecutor man, has a foe in his own 
element that strikes even this per- 
sonification of audacity with terror. 
At the sight of the Spermaceti 
Whale (Physeter) it is recorded 
that the Shark will even throw it- 
self out of the water upon the rocks, 
and there perish rather than abide 
the onslaught of his great enemy. 
If you want to know all about it, 
turn to the Fauna Grenlandica, 30 
well known and highly appreciated 
by zoologists, and the — Otto 
Fabricius will tell you. 

The Pilot-fish,* which has occa- 
sioned no little discussion, and some 
smart, but not yery deep criticism, 
must not be forgotten. The an- 


* Gasterosteus ductor, Lin.; Naucrates ductor of more modern ichthyologists 
Bloch makes it a Scomber. 
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cients tolc. pretty stories of him as 
the mariner’s friend, and the mo- 
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derns know that he will follow a 
ship as well as accompany a shark. 


He the deep seas prefers to noisy straights, 
Who for the distant ship impatient waits, 

The friendly Pilot- Fish, who joyful views 

The well-rigg’d bark, and every sail pursues. 
Around the wanton shoals in order move, 
And frisking gaze on him who steers above : 
Eager press on, nor will be left behind, 

Tho’ the full sails swell bloated with the wind. 
You'd think the captives chain’d to ev’ry Ship, 
And drawn unwilling thro’ the ruffling Deep. 


‘Ship’ and ‘Deep.’ but never mind, 
Mr. Diaper, even the little Queen 
Anne’s man comes out with a queer 
rhyme now and then, and you have, 
on the whole, made the English dress 


sit not unbecomingly on the old poet 
of the ‘ Halieuticks.’ After a simile 
in which a victorious prince and an 
Olympic victor shine conspicuously, 
the description continues :— 


So they, while no approaching shores displease, 
Swim with the ship tumultuous o’er the seas. 

But when they conscious scent the coming shore, 
Averse they court the sailour’s look no more ; 
Avoid the nearer land, and hie again 

With equal hast to the unbounded main. 

Pilets observe the sign, and know the coast 

Draws nigh, when they perceive their comrades lost. 
Auspicious friends, the sailor’s darling fish, 

The ship's good omen, and the steersiman’s wish, 
Laid careless on the deck, when you appear, 

The jolly crew no sudden daugers fear ; 

But wayward laugh, or vie in wanton tales : 

Your presence gives clear skies, and pleasing gales. 
No raging tempests toss the sparkling seas ; 

But unfurl'd sails expect the gentler breeze.* 


It is, however, as a companion 
and guide to the shark that the 
Pilot-fish has acquired such notoriety 
in our times, and let the critics say 
what they will, the evidence of the 
attachment is remarkably strong. 
Whatever may be thought of his 
taste for horse-flesh—let him try 
Eland—no one will doubt the power 
of observation or veracity of M. 
Geoffroy, and he shall first be called 
as a witness. 

It was in the month of May, 
1798, that the ship which bore the 
celebrated French Zoologist was 
lying becalmed between Cape Bon 
and the Island of Malta, when 
the ennui of the passengers was dis- 
sipated by the approach of a shark. 
He was melee “ two pilot-fishes 
that directed their course toward 
the ship’s stern, which they in- 
spected twice, swimming from one 
end to the other. Not finding any- 
thing, they, for a time, departed. 
The shark, it is asserted, never lost 
sight of the pilots, and he seems to 


* Oppian’s Halicuticks. Oxford: Printed at the Theater, An. Dom. 1722. 


have followed them as if he had been 
an iron shark, and they had been 
magnets. The sailors threw over- 
board a large hook baited with lard. 
The three, on observing the splash 
of the bait, stopped. The two 
pilots advanced, as if to examine 
the cause. While they were gone, 
the shark was seen playing upon 
the surface of the level sea, now 
diving, now re-appearing in the 
same place. When the pilots dis- 
covered the lard, they swam swiftl 
back to the shark, took the ok 
and all three made toward the ship. 
The shark did not seem to discover 
the bait till it was pointed out to 
him by the pilots, when he made a 
rush at it, was hooked, and hoisted 
on board. Here the pilots appear 
to have led their friend to his death. 
The next witness, a Captain in 
the Royal Navy, gives these leaders 


. eredit for greater sagacity. 


Captain Richards, while on the 
Mediterranean station, saw follow- 
ing the ship a shark, attracted pro- 
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bably by a corpse which had been 
committed to the deep. The day 
was fine. A shark-hook baited with 
pork was thrown out. The shark, 
attended by four pilot-fishes, re- 
peatedly approachedthe bait. When- 
ever he did so, one of the pilots was 
distinctly seen from the taffrail to 
run his snout against the shark’s 
head, as if to turnit away. After 
some further play, the shark swam 
off in the wake of the vessel, his 
dorsal fin being long distinctly 
visible above water. When, how- 
ever, he had gone a considerable 
distance, he made a sudden turn, 
darted after the ship, and, before 
the pilots could overtake him, snap- 
ped at the bait, and was fast. In 
hoisting him up, one of the pilots 
was observed clinging to his side 
until he was half out of the water, 
and then it fell off. All the pilot- 
fishes then swam about a while, as 
if in search of their friend, with 
every appearance of anxiety and 
distress ; they then darted suddenly 
down into the depths of the sea. 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, who intro- 
duces the last witness,* corroborates 
his evidence by a declaration that 
he himself saw with intense curio- 
sity a scene in all respects exactly 
similar. 

Here, if you be sceptical, you 
have the voucher of two officers, one 
in the army, the other in the navy, 
and we commit you to the two arms 
of the service. We shali call only 
one more witness. 

Dr. Mayen deposes that he saw 
no less than three instances in which 
the shark was led by the pilot-fish. 
When the former neared the ship, 
the pilot swam close to his snout, or 
near one of his pectoral fins. Some- 
times the pilot-fish darted rapidly 
forward or sideways, as if looking 
for something, and constantly went 
back to the shark. When the latter 
was about twenty paces from the 
ship, a piece of bacon fastened to a 
great hook, was thrown overboard. 
Quick as lightning, the pilot-fish 
darted up, smelt at the bait, and in- 
stantly went back again to the 
shark, swimming many times round 
his snout, and splashing ‘as if to 


deserit, antequam in portum duxerit. 
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+ Pilota appellatur, quia navem cui semel occurrit comitatur, nec unquam 
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give him exact information as to the 
bacon.’ The shark then put him- 
self in motion, the pilot showing 
him the way, and in a moment was 
fast to the hook. 

Dr. Patrick Browne, in his Wa- 
tural History of Jamaica, gives a 
curious reason for the connexion 
between the Shark and the pilot- 
fish. Of the shark he says: 


This is one of the most ravenous in- 
habitants of the sea and seldom spares 
anything that comes in its way, let its 
nature be what it will. The pupil of 
the eye in this creature, is long and 
narrow like that of a cat and alligator, 
which renders its sight not so ready in 
the water: but whatever may be want- 
ing in this respect, is supplied by those 
small oblong,clouded fishes called pilotes, 
that attend it constantly wherever it 
goes, and direct its motions on all sides. 
I have observed some of those small 
guides, wait on some of those fishes 
(when hooked) to the very side of the 
ship, and remain about the vessel for 
days after, but I could never take any 
of them; they are said to run in and 
out of the Shark’s stomach, when they 
please: Credat qui vult. The young 
Sharks are much esteemed by the 
negroes. ‘ 

The Pilot-fish mentioned by 
Sloane is a totally different species. 
Ray notices it and the great diffe- 
rence between it and the fish ‘ quem 
Rochefort; & Du Tertre, The Pilote- 
Fish vocant.’ This last, the sharks’ 
and mariners’ Pilot-fish, is the Gu- 
bernator of Du Tertre, who declares 
that he saw it precede the ship, on 
board which he was, for five hundred 
leagues, till the helmsman struck it 
with a trident.t 

Two Pilot-fishes were caught on 
the opposite side of the British 
Channel, and Yarrell, who states 
this, says that more than one in- 
stance has occurred of their follow- 
ing ships into Guernsey. He adds 
that, a few years since (1836 being 
the date of em publication), a pair 
accompanied a ship from the Me- 
diterranean into F oh. and were 
both taken in a net. The Peru, 
Graham master, on her voyage from 
Alexandria, bound for London, put 
into Plymouth, after a passage of 
eighty-two days. About two days 
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after the ship left Alexandria two 
Pilot-fish made their appearance 
close alongside, swimming con- 
stantly near the Peru during the 
homeward voyage, and following her 
into Plymouth. Unlike the pilot- 
fishes of the old poets, their attach- 
ment seemed to increase after the 
ship came to an anchor in Catwater. 
They kept as it were constant guard, 
and became so familiar that one of 
them was actually taken by a gen- 
tleman who was in a boat alongside, 
but escaped from his grasp by a 
strong effort and regained the water. 
This seems to have scared them, for, 
after this rude attempt, the two fish 
separated. We wish that we could 
here close the narrative; but every 
one whose heart is not in his stomach 
will regret to read that they were 
both captured the same evening, 
‘and when cooked next day were 
found to be excellent eating.”* No 
matter what had attached them— 
probably kindness and benefits re- 
ceived and expected, which attach 
other beings than fish—there they 
were, tame, familiar, and unsuspect- 
ing, and were destroyed to make a 
dish for Dives. In October, 1833, 
nearly one hundred Pilot-fish tol- 
lowed a ship from Sicily into Cat- 
water; but these more fortunate 
followers were not taken. 

Such evidence speaks for itself; 
but your matter-of-fact man, who is 
never so happy as when he is de- 
stroying the little romance that is 
left to us in this practical age, while 
he acknowledges the attachment, 
declares that it arises from cupboard- 
love, and that both ship and shark 
are followed for what can be got out 
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of them. Be it so. What makes Mr. 
Matter-of-fact follow his patron, if 
he have the luck to rejoice in one? 

When once the fish have attached 
themselves, it may be granted that 
the morsels thrown overboard after 
meals continue the attraction in the 
case of the ship; and in that of the 
shark, a share of the garbage on 
which that foul feeder fattens pro- 
bably produces the same effect. 
Bosc declares that he has seen hun- 
dreds of these pilots, which always 
kept at a distance from the shark. 
As soon as crumbs or fragments 
were thrown overboard they quitted 
both shark and ship to seize them, 
thus manifesting the real cause of 
their attachment. 

But what are these Pilots like ? 

They are pretty creatures, usually 
about a foot in length, with a rather 
rounded body, the ground: colour 
of silvery-grey-blue darkest on the 
back, much paler on the belly. Five 
dark blue transverse bands gird the 
whole of the body, and there are 
traces of two other such bands, one 
on the head the other on the tail. 
The pectoral fins are clouded with 
white and blue, and the ventral fins 
are nearly black. The teeth are 
numerous and very small, and the 
stomach has been found filled with 
little fishes. Those who have eaten 
of these fish describe them as deli- 
cate food, in some degree resem- 
bling the Mackerel in flavour. 

We must now notice another 
ancient tradition, and one which, 
like many others that modern. ob- 
servation has proved to be true, has 
been sneered at by the would-be 
wise :— 


Others, when ought disturbs the ravag’d seas, 

And trembling young their conscious fears express, 
Extend their jaws, and show the safer way ; 

The frighted stragglers soon the call obey, 

Within the concave roof uninjur’d rest, 

Safe as the chirper in his mossy nest. 

Thus the Blew-Sharks secure from chasing foes 
Within their widen’d mouths their young enclose. 
Beneath the circling arch they fearless hide, 


Tho’ bulky forms drive on the rising tide. 
* + * * 


* 


They rear their fondlings, like some careful nurse, 
Observe their motions, and restrain their course, 
Eye ev’ry wave, and show the doubtful way, 
Teach where to hunt, and where to find the prey. 
When big with secret guilt the waters heave, 
They in their mouths their shelter’d young receive. 


* British Fishes. 
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But when the waves at their own leisure roll, 
And no fierce robber drives the scatter’d shoal, 
Again the parent’s pointed jaws comprest 

By force expell them from their pleasing rest.* 


Many have noticed this mode of 
shelter. Hughes, for instance, says 
—‘ The young sharks upon sight of 
danger, slip in through the mouth 
of the parent shark, and, when the 
danger is over, issue forth to their 
element again.’ This assertion has 
been treated rather unceremoniously 
by some who are nothing if not 
critical, and who have with an ex- 
pressive shake of the head hinted 
their doubts whether, granting the 
facile descent of the young into the 
parental stomach, they ever got out 
again alive. For the benefit of such 
sneerers, we beg to produce evi- 
dence which none will gainsay. For 
acute observation and strict accu- 
racy, Whether he hits and hands 
down a double star, lays down a 
chart, describes a coin, or notes a 
naturai object, we will back Admiral 
Smyth against the field. He re- 
lates how the vast Mahé Bank, ‘the 
heads of which form the Seychelle 
Tsles—dear to conchologists—in the 
Indian Ocean, is surprisingly in- 
fested with sharks, Sie white, 


tiger, hammer-headed, and the rest 


of them. In January, 1805, an 
enormous female monster was taken 
in Mahé Bay, while cruising round 
the Cornwallis with others of her 
kind, and surrounded by ‘a nume- 
rous progeny :— 

The weather was superb, the water 
clear as crystal, and the vessel seemed 
to sleep at her anchors, so that we saw 
every object in the best possible manner. 


This unwieldy fish was actually caught 
with a small hook, which had been 
baited for rock-cod ; and it is surprising 
that her attempts to escape should not 
have disengaged her, except perhaps 
that the peculiarity of her situation in a 
measure prevented a full exercise of 
strength. On the first perception of 
danger, and while she was being gently 
drawn alongside, all the young ones 
entered her mouth to seek safety. With 
some difficulty, and much dexterity, she 
was secured and slung; but such was 
the weight of the quarry, that it required 
the fore and mainyard tackles to hoist 
her on board. After giving sundry 
violent flaps on the deck, she was over- 
powered, though still exhibiting that 
astonishing tenacity of life common to 
cold-blooded creatures, But now came 
the proof that what we had seen was no 
‘ deceptio visus.” On a large gash being 
made in the fore part of the belly, we 
saw no fewer than thirty-eight young 
sharks tumble out of the orifice alive. 
They were each nearly two feet in 
length, tinted with mackerel colours, 
and their mouths admitted a man’s hand 
with ease. 

This masterly description was re- 
lated to one now, alas! no more, 
and will be found in one of his best 
works,} which teems—as indeed 
does every page written by Dr. 
Badham’s ritted hand—with learn- 
ing, amusement, and instruction. 
And here we must break off; not 
without the hope, kind reader, that 
we may have some further talk on 
this numerous and most interesting 
family of Squalida. 

8 


* Oppian. 


+ Prose Halieutics, or Ancient and Modern Fish Tattle. 
1854. 


David Badham, M.D. 8vo. London. 


By the Rev. C. 
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HOLMBY HOUSE: 
A Cale of Old Northamptonshire. 


BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ETC. 


CuHapTer IX. 
‘ROSA QUO LOCORUM.’ 


Nee travelled but slowly in the 
days of which we write. It was 
already a week after the battle of 
Newbury, and the quiet party at 
Boughton had as yet no particulars 
of the fight. Rumours had indeed 
arrived that a great action had taken 
lace, but as each narrator coloured 
ie own account according to the po- 
litical opinions he professed, both 
the details and the result remained 
wrapped in uncertainty. Some 
maintained that Essex had gained a 
complete victory, and was marching 
for London in the full tide of suc- 
cess, having dispersed and almost 
annihilated the royal army; that 
the King himself had fled, and 
that his best generals, having been 
either killed or taken prisoners, 
nothing now remained but an un- 
conditional submission to the terms 
For this crown- 


of the Parliament. 
ing mercy, it was argued by those 
who adopted so decided a view of 
the case, thanksgivings ought to be 
rendered, and the downfall of the 
man Charles celebrated by a solemn 


festival: others, again, and these 
garnished their version with many 
strange oaths, and showed a strong 
duinelination to discourse upon 
this, or any other topic, dry-lipped, 
avowed that the Parliamentary 
army had sustained a complete and 
earenees defeat, that the royalist 
cavalry had, as usual, covered them- 
selves with glory, and his blessed 
Majesty, whose health they were 
always prepared to drink on their 
knees, or indeed in any other posi- 
tion, having thrown a garrison into 
Donnington Castle, so as to com- 
mand the western road to the 
capital, had retired in triumph to 
Oxford, whence he would impose 
the most stringent and humiliating 
terms on his vanquished enemies. 
Grace Allonby and Mary Cave 
listened alternately to these con- 
flicting statements with anxious 
faces and beating hearts ; the former 
VOL, LIX, NO. CCCLI. 


daily expecting some assurance of 
her father’s safety, the latter vi- 
brating between a sensation of 
crushing shame, as she recalled her 
last interview with Falkland, and 
all the tender misgivings of a woman 
for the safety of the man she loves. 
And yet the days dragged slowly 
on, in their routine of quiet occupa- 
tions and homely duties. The 
women worked at their embroi- 
dery, and tended their roses, and 
rustled softly about the house, as if 
all were peace both within and with- 
out, as if life had no interests, no 
anxieties, beyond the taking up of 
a dropped stitch, or the nipping of 
a faded rosebud. 

They were, however, much to- 
gether; kindred hopes and fears 
seemed to draw closer day by day 
the links of friendship which had 
always bound these two dissimilar 
characters, and whilst Grace Al- 
lonby looked up to her more ener- 
getic friend for protection and 
consolation, the weary spirit of 
Mary Cave seemed to rest upon her 
gentle companion, and to derive a 
soothing, purifying influence from 
her sympathy and affection. 

They were sitting together on a 
stone bench that terminated the 
terrace on which Mary’s last inter- 
view with Falkland had taken place. 
A soft, cloudy atmosphere dimmed 
the rays of the sun, struggling at 
intervals in downward sheets of 
light; a gentle breeze moaned 
through the adjacent woods, claim- 
ing here and there its first autumnal 
tribute in a crisp yellow leaf that 
floated noiselessly down to the 
sward. The last roses, already 
overblown, drooped their heads 
over the two women, shedding their 
petals thick and fast to the insidious 
wooer that stole so softly across the 
distant meadow, and over the trim 
lawn, to win their perfume and 
waste their loveliness, and kiss 
them and pass on. There was 

: U 
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music in the whispering breeze, and 
beauty in the dying roses, but it 
was 2 sad sweet music that seemed 
to mourn for the past, and a beauty 
that spoke of disappointment and 
decay. Each of them gathered one 
of the flowers, and placed it in her 
bosom ; each seemed to have some 
association connected with these 
autumn roses, some strangely- 
mingled memory of pain and plea- 
sure, of hope and longing, and shame 
and sorrow, for Grace blushed scar- 
let, and Mary’s blue eyes were filled 
with tears. 

She brushed them hastily away, 
and turned her head so as to hide 
her face from her companion; she 
was ever ashamed of such womanly 
weaknesses, and indeed seldom gave 
way to her emotions, whatever 
might be their nature. 

‘Another day, Grace,’ she said, 
‘and no news yet from the army. 
Oh, it wears one’s heart out to sit 
waiting here when men are in their 
buff-coats and breastplates, up and 
armed for the King. I would I 
were amongst them, Grace, to take 
my share of danger like the rest. 
C'est U homme qui se baste, et qui con- 
seille: but as for us poor women, 
what are we good for but to clog 
their energies, and distract their 
attention, and weep and watch, and 
eat our own hearts in solitude ?’ 

‘You did not always say s0, 
Mary,’ replied her companion. ‘I 
thought men were thefpuppets, and 
we were to pull the strings. Have 
you changed your note so soon about 
our power and influence, and why ?” 

The proud look stole over Mary’s 
face once more. ‘ Yes, Grace,’ she 
answered, ‘ ours is the dominion, if 
we only knew how to keep it. It 
is our own fault if we lose the 
upper hand. It does not answer to 
a the rein too tightly, and so to 
break it once for all; nor is it ju- 
dicious to let the so-called lords of 
the creation discover how necessary 
they really are to our happiness. 
To do them justice, they are won- 
derfully obtuse on this point, and, 
in this single instance, strangely 
prone to underrate their own value. 
And yet, dear, I sometimes thiak 
that ours is but a tinsel royalty, 
after all. <A fairy splendour, that is 
visible to the dazzled eyes of those 
only over whom our glamour is 
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cast; that the real power, and 
wisdom, and glory is not with 
us, and the time may arrive at 
any moment when our subjects 
wake to find this out for them- 
selves, and then all that was life to 
us is but a dream to them, a dream 
from which they do not even 
sorrow to be aroused; a dream at 
which they can smile when it is 
recalled to them, and yawn out 
some vague sentiment, half poetical, 
half philosophical, of indulgent pity 
on their own past folly, and self- 
congratulation that it is over at last 
for evermore. They are not quite 
ashamed of it, neither do they wish 
it had never existed, but they talk 
of it (as even the best of them will 
of their boyhood’s extravagancies) 
with a sort of melancholy triumph, 
and comical self-pity and self-sym- 
pathy. “Iwas very fond of that 
woman once,” they will say, with- 
out a particle of the feeling left. 
The woman does not speak so, but 
she carries her heartache about with 
her in silence, and every time his 
name is mentioned the old wound 
smarts and bleeds afresh.’ 

‘And do you believe there is 
no constancy?’ answered Grace, 
in whose opinion her companion’s 
thorough knowledge of such matters 
was deserving of the most implicit 
credence, and who felt much more 
alarmed than she would have been 
one short month ago at these dis- 
couraging views of the relations be- 
tween the sexes. ‘Are men all 
alike, and all equally heartless and 
variable ?” 

*God forbid,’ was the reply; 
‘and yet, Grace, in all I have seen 
of the world, and you know that my 
girlhood has been passed amongstthe 
gaieties and intrigues of a Court; 
well, in all I have seen, I can recall 
scarce one single instance of an at- 
tachment that has lasted more than 
two years. You look astonished, 
Grace, but it is so, nevertheless. 
They are nearly all alike, and differ 
only in degree from wild Lord Goring, 
who says that he requires a week 
to conquer, a week to triumph, 
and a week to weary, after which 
he allows himself a week's repose, 
meaning simply a rotation of hard 
drinking, oak the beginning of the 
next month finds him prepared for 
fresh follies and fresh duplicity.’ 
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‘What a monster!’ remarked 
Grace, lending an ear, nevertheless, 
with unconscious interest, to the 
escapades of wild George Goring. 

‘And yet, Grace,’ proceeded 
Mary, looking back dreamily, as it 
were, into the past, ‘ there was once 
a time that even Goring was ready 
to sacrifice his fortunes, his am- 
bition, his life, and indeed his all, 
for 2 woman. She was my aunt, 
Grace, and once I think she 
loved him well. It was a foolish 
story. He hoped to win her 
against all obstacles, and with his 
energetic nature, his courage, and 
his recklessness, 1 cannot compre- 
hend —e he failed. But so it was. 
During his absence abroad, where 
he was serving to win distinction 
only for her sake, others came be- 
tween them, and she was lost to him 
for ever. It was years ago, my 
dear, and she is a cold, proud, stern 
woman now, but I think she was 
not always so. They say she used 
to be a sweet-tempered, loveable, 
and beautiful girl; they say she 
would have made Goring a good 
and happy wife. I have heard one 

erson affirm that even he would 

ave been a different man had she 
belonged to him; that it was not 
his nature always to be bad amongst 
the worst; that everything good 
and gentle in him changed in a day. 
But he who said so lolenl all men 
kindly, and saw everything through 
the clear atmosphere of his own 

ure, noble mind. There are few 
ike him. But to return to Goring. 
I know that even after all hope was 
over, even at the foulest and blackest 
stage of his career, when my aunt 
was thought to be dying, he threw 
up his command, he returned home 
with a stain upon his courage, he 
lost his dearest chance of distinction, 
to be near her; and when she re- 
covered he was heard of wilder and 
wickeder than ever. There is no 
doubt he loved her fondly, and like 
a fool, and yet listen, Grace, to what 
I heard with my own ears. Aftera 
long absence, Lady St. Aubyn re- 
turned to Court. ‘They had not met 
for years, not since I was a child, 
and at the time I speak of I was a 
grown woman, in attendance on the 
Queen. I was standing close to 
Harry Jermyn and Goring when 
my aunt was announced. knew 
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the story, and I watched the latter’s 
face. It never altered in a muscle. 
I could have forgiven him if he 
had turned red, or pale, or had 
even lost for an instant that hateful 
smile which seems to jeer at every- 
thing good and bad. No, he passed 
his hand through his long curls, and 
touched Jermyn with his elbow— 
‘Egad, Harry,’ said he, ‘ how these 
red and white women alter. Would 
you believe it, I once run my best 
friend through the body for a light 
jest about thatone? And now look 
at her, my boy! She’s an old 
woman, anda fat one. Faith, and 
almost an ugly one too. Well, it’s 
lucky there are plenty of young ones 
always coming on.’ And this is the 
way men can talk of us, Grace ; but 
not all—not all; there are a few, a 
very few noble hearts, that a woman 
might be proud to win, or, failing to 
win, might be proud to worship in 
silence and lifelong pain.’ 

‘Are there?’ observed Grace, 
absently, for her attention was oc- 
cupied by an advancing horseman, 
mounted on a sorrel that even at a 
distance she seemed to recognise. 
Perhaps she was thinking, ‘is this 
oneof them ?’ perhaps she was specu- 
lating, with the prospective power 
of imagination, ‘ will this one ever 
care for me? and having cared, will 
he ever laugh, like Goring, and say, 
“how these women alter,” and 
“how fat I am grown?”’ The 
horseman was accompanied by one 
servant, a tall spare figure, mounted 
on a stout useful palfrey, the spoil 
of some Parliamentarian whom 
Dymocke had deprived of his char- 
ger by the usage of war. It was 
indeed Bosville who was rapidly 
approaching the park, and the 
hearts of both women beat fast, 
and their cheeks turned pale, for 
he would have news of the great 
battle, and the Cause, and the King, 
and Sir Giles Allonby, and Lord 
Falkland. 

The young man reined up his 
horse at the door and dismounted, 
the reeking sides of the sorrel and 
the marks of disapprobation visible 
upon Dymocke’s lean visage suffi- 
ciently denoting the speed at which 
he had been travelling. He gave 
the rein to his servant, and ad- 
vanced to greet the ladies, with 
doffed beaver and slow, dejected 
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step. His dress was disordered 
and travel-stained, his face bronzed 
by exposure, and now suffused with 
a deep blush, and his countenance 
bore a saddened expression that was 
ominous of bad news. 

Grace jumped from her seat. 
* My father!’ she exclaimed, with 
clasped hands and eager face. 

‘ Sir Giles is safe, Mistress Grace,’ 
was the reply; ‘he bids me com- 
mend him to you, and hopes soon 
to see his daughter once more.’ 

Grace burst into tears, and 
covered her face with her hands, 
Mary Cave meanwhile remaining 
pale and cold as the stone balus- 
trade against which she leaned. And 
yet she dared not ask the question 
that was nearest to her heart. 

‘And you have obtained a vic- 
tory, a great victory?’ she said, 
with lips that blanched and grew 
rigid while she spoke. 

‘A victory indeed,’ was the Cor- 
net’s reply, ‘and a triumph for the 
Royal Cause. I have despatches 
here from the King himself to my 
Lord Vaux. I pray you give me 
leave, ladies; I must hasten to de- 
liver them.’ 

‘And they are safe !’ exclaimed 
Grace, with her eyes full of tears ; 
‘all safe! those that rode away so 
full of life and vigour such a short 
time ago, and whom we thought we 
might never see again ?’ 

The Cornet’s face was very grave. 
He needed not to speak. Ere a 
word had crossed his lips Mary 
Cave knew the worst. Is it not so 
with all great griefs? with all those 
important moments upon which 
turn the destinies of a life—nay, it 
may be of an eternity? What is 
it that tells the sufferer there is no 
hope, whole seconds if you count 
by the clock, whole ages if you 
count by the racked and tortured 
heart, before the decree has gone 
forth? Do you think the prisoner 
at the bar does not know the 
verdict before the foreman of the 
jury has delivered the thrilling 
word ‘Guilty?’ Do you think we 
are so constituted that by our 
physical organs alone we can be- 
come conscious of outward facts? 
Is there not in acute mental 
anxiety, another and independent 
sense of prophetic nature? Who 
has not suffered has not lived. Is 
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it better to vegetate in contented 
ignorance, or to pluck, Eve-like, at 
the tree of knowledge, and taste 
the wild, bitter flavour of the fruit ? 
Alas! the lesson of life must be 
learnt by one and all. Happy those 
who profit by it. Give them place ; 
let them take their proper station 
at the head of the class; but pity 
the poor dunce who is smarting in 
his ignorance, whose hot tears are 
falling thick and fast upon the 


page. 

* We have bought our victory at 
too high a price,’ said Humphrey ; 
* some of the noblest heads in Eng- 
land lie low at Newbury. Carnar- 
von, Sunderland, Falkland, have 
met a soldier’s death and found a 
soldier’s grave.’ 

Mary spoke not a word. Her 
beautiful features took a set mean- 
ingless expression, like a mask, or 
like the face of a corpse. There 
was a dull stony look in her eye, 
like that of some dumb animal. 

Suffering pain and nerved to en- 
dure, her head was thrown proud] 
back till the muscles of the nak 
started out in painful tension. It 
seemed strange to see one of her 
cast of beauty so metamorphosed. 
Unbending physical resistance and 
acute stupefying suffering com- 
bined, seemed so out of character 
with her ripe womanly loveliness, 
her soft undulating form, her rich 
brown hair. She who was formed 
to love, and laugh, and command 
with the imperious wilfulness of a 
spoiled child,—it was sad to see her 
there, with a hard defiance, even of 
her own breaking heart, stamped 
upon her brow. 

She questioned Bosville again 
and again, unwavering and pitiless 
towards herself, she learned ever 
particular he had to tell, she shrank 
from no incident of the action, no 
harrowing detail of Falkland’s last 
charge, or the state in which he was 
found; and then with quiet grave 
courtesy she thanked Humphrey 
for his narrative, and walked once 
more up the well-remembered stairs 
with the stately step and queen-like 
gestures that became her so well. 

She had been a changed woman 
one short week ago, when her 
chamber door had closed upon her 
after that interview which she could 
never forget. She was changed 
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again now; but it was a change 
that would influence her till she was 
at rest in her grave. 

Bosville followed her with his 
eyes as she stepped gracefully away, 
but with his body he accompanied 
Grace Allonby into the house, that 
he might deliver his despatches, as 
in duty bound, to that young lady’s 
kinsman. Now that the first anxious 
inquiries were over, that Sir Giles’s 
safety was ascertained, and the 
victory of Newbury—for as a vic- 
tory it was claimed by the Royalists 
—placed beyond a doubt, they 
talked, as young people will, of 
lighter and more mirthful matters— 
of the Court at Oxford, of the last 
jest made by Wilmot, and the last 
new fashion introduced by Harry 
Jermyn, of the Queen’s caprices, 
and Prince Rupert's retorts uncour- 
teous, of the thousand topics which 
come so readily to the lips where 
the deeper chords of character have 
not yet been sounded, and which 
make a dialogue between a young 
gentleman and lady, both of them 
well born and well bred, so spark- 
ling and agreeable, that we despair 
of conveying its purport to the 
reader through the medium of our 
staid and sober pen. 

Arrived at the threshold of Lord 
Vaux’s own chamber, Grace bid her 
companion ‘Good-bye,’ with a half 
laughing, half formal courtesy. He 
turned as he closed the door for 
another glance at his guide. Oddiy 
enough, at that very moment Grace 
turned too,—it always does happen 
so,—and as she tripped away to 
decorate her person in her own 
chamber, she felt happy and light- 
hearted as a bird. Of course it was 
the mews of the great victory at 
Newbury and the safety of good 
Sir Giles that created this wondrous 
change in his daughter’s spirits. 

Mary Cave was on her knees 
in the adjoining apartment. The 
struggle was over, the wild sicken- 
ing feeling of despair alone re- 
mained, but the great agony had 

assed away, and a flood of tears 

ad brought that relief to the over- 
charged heart and the overstrung 
brain which alone saves the sufferer 
from madness. There are some 
natures that are at once utterly 
prostrated by sorrow, that make no 
effort to resist it, and yield at the 
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first attack ; such know nothing of 
real misery. It is the proud un- 
bending spirit that has defied a 
thousand storms, which falls with a 
crash at last. 

Mary had been accustomed to 
conquer, had marched in triumph 
over the necks of a host of captives ; 
hers was no meek yielding lenake 
tion, that clings where it attaches 
itself, and finds a pleasure in self- 
abasement and self-sacrifice. No; 
she was one of those wild birds that 
must be tamed, and subjected, and 
restrained, to stoop to the lure by a 
stronger will than their own; and 
she had found her master long ago. 
Hopeless though it was, she had 
fixed her love upon Falkland: 
though he could never be hers, 
there had yet been a vague un- 
acknowledged link that bound them 
together ; and now even this was 
broken, and he was dead. Dead! 
the irrevocable, the fatal word, 
before which all other griefs seem 
so trifling, all other breaches so 
easily repaired, all other sorrows so 
open to consolation. Never, never 
to see him more! It was a dull, 
stony, stupefying sensation. She 
was so glad, so thankful she had 
told him all before he went away. 
There was no shame now, no self- 
abasement, no womanly pride to 
come between her and the loved 
one in his cold grave; and Mary’s 
tears welled up afresh, thick and 
hot, and the band that seemed to 
have compressed her heart to suf- 
focation grew looser, and she rose 
from her knees with a firm resolve 
in her brain, and a giant’s strength 
growing up in her steadfast will to 
struggle and endure. 


CuapTer X. 
‘ aANCILLE PUDORIS.’ 


Grace Allonby inhabited a pretty 
little room overlooking the terrace 
we have so often mentioned, and 
stored with the many knick-knacks 
that, even in the days of which we 
write, were affected by young ladies 
to ‘keep them beautiful, and leave 
them neat.’ Albeit the act of pry- 
ing into such a boudoir may be 
deemed an impertinence, yet must 
we claim the historian’s privilege to 
be at all times in all places, and take 
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a peep at Grace undergoing the 
various tortures of the toilet at the 
hands of her handmaid Faith, a 
pretty Puritan, whose duties as the 
soubrette of a Cavalier’s daughter 
are continually at variance with her 
conscientious opinions—a mental 
conflict which imparts to that dam- 
sel’s conversation and general cha- 
racter a degree of acidity foreign to 
her real nature. She is combing 
and brushing her lady’s hair with 
merciless energy, and those long 
dark masses fall over the white neck 
and bosom with a luxuriance of 
which the maid is prouder than her 
mistress. Yet is she reflecting even 
now, while with a turn of her skil- 
ful hand she adjusts a jetty ringlet, 
holding the comb meanwhile be- 
tween her teeth, how the crowning 
beauty of Absalom was a delusion 
and a snare; and how, though a 
woman may be permitted to retain 
her abundant tresses, the long love- 
locks of the Cavaliers must be 
wicked, they are so very becom- 
ing. 

‘Is the young officer from New- 
bury going away to-day, Mistress 
Grace, or doth he remain all night ?’ 
asks Faith, with an air and accent 
of the utmost simplicity. 

It is a strange coincidence, but 
Grace is thinking exactly the same 
thing. A shower of ringlets falls 
between her face and the mirror, 
so she blushes under them unseen ; 
nevertheless, her neck and shoul- 
ders crimson visibly, and Faith, al- 
though a Puritan, deduces her own 
conclusions. Like a thorough wait- 
ing-maid, however, she proceeds, 
without pausing for an answer— 

‘ He is a likely young gentleman 
enough ; of a fair countenance, and 
a gallant bearing too, as becomes a 
soldier. He cannot be as bad as 
the rest of them, Mistress Grace, or 
he would hardly have left them by 
his own desire to come here to our 
quiet place, where he knows nobody 
and can care for nobody.’ 

‘He goes where he is ordered, 
Faith,’ replies Grace, very quietly, 
and with a certain air of enforced 
dignity ; ‘he is a brave and good 
officer,’ she adds, her voice trem- 
bling a little, ‘and has been sent 
here with despatches by the King 
himself.’ 

‘I know what I know,’ resumes 
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Faith, with some asperity. ‘ When 
it came to a question of who was to 
leave the army, and ride alone— 
leastways, him and his servant— 
through the ranks of the rebels, 
that’s to say the Parliamentarians,’ 
(Faith catches herself up rapidly as 
she recollects her political and reli- 
gious principles), ‘facing dangers 
and what not, to come here to 
Boughton ;—nothing would serve 
Captain Bosville—for a captain he 
is and will be when he gets his due, 
as them that knows and told me is 
not misinformed — nothing would 
serve him but down he goes on his 
knees before the King—I wonder 
he wasn’t ashamed to do it; and 
says he, “ Your Majesty,” says he, 
“where the treasure is there will 
the heart be also; and my sorrel,” 
says he—that’s the one he rode here 
that’s got two fore-shoes off now in 
the great stable—“ my sorrel can 
do the distance in half the time of 
e’er another in your Majesty’s army; 
and my servant,” says he—that’s 
good Master Dymocke, a worthy 
man and a right thinker, though 
backsliding for the time—“ my ser- 
vant knows the ways by track and 
ford, and none other; and we crave 
leave to enter upon the duty, and 
so to kiss your Majesty’s hand, and 
God be with you all.” And with 
that,’ continued Faith, now almost 
breathless, ‘they up and saddled, 
and never drew rein till they rode 
in at our great gates, and as Master 
Dymocke says, “faint heart never 
won fair lady,” and “the labourer 
is worthy of his hire.” ’ 

Grace listens well pleased to this 
somewhat improbable story; drop 
by drop the poison is stealing gently 
into her veins. It is sweet to*hear 
his name already ; soon it will be 
sweet tv talk of him even to an un- 
interested listener; then will come 
blushes and confusion, and a strange 
wild thrill of pleasure; and then the 
reckoning must be paid for happi- 
ness thus taken up at interest. Ihe 
lonely hours, the weary days, the 
sore heart, and the wan face, that 
never blushes now, but only con- 
tracts with a sickly smile and turns 
whiter than before. Is not this the 
course of ninety-nine love-tales out 
of a hundred? Poor fools! wasting 
yor treasure for that which is not 

read. 
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But Grace is busy fastening a rose 
into her bodice, and Faith is still 
training the long tresses into too 
bewitching curls. 

‘ They can’t go to-night, Mistress 
Grace,’ says the latter, answering 
her previous question for herself. 
‘ After such a ride as that, both man 
and beast are entitled to rest and 
refreshment, as Master Dymocke 
says; and moreover, there’s one of 
them as wouldn’t be dragged from 
here by wild-horses except his duty 
for the King required him. Poor 
blinded creature! I know what I 
know.’ 

‘ And is it the master or the man 
that is so wedded to a place he has 
only seen twice in his life?’ asks 
Grace, half amused in spite of her- 
self, although her heart is beating 
somewhat faster than usual. Faith 
is at once overcome by an access of 
propriety. 

‘Oh, madam,’ she replies, ‘ it is 
not for me to make free with the 
young gentleman’s thoughts; and 
as for Master Dymocke, though a 
worthy man and a personable, his 
gravity and his experience puts him 
beyond such vanities. Only 
there’s some talk of their staying 
here for a convoy and a guard to 
take us all on to Oxford, where may 
we be preserved from the tempta- 
tions of a Court!’ adds Faith, 
piously. ‘And now, madam,’ she 
concludes, with a finishing twist to 
the curls and a toss of her own head, 
‘I have made a clean breast of it; 
I have told you all I know, and of 
what may come of it, whether for 
good or for evil, 1 wash my hands!’ 

With which solemr admonition 
Faith folds up her lady’s things, 
smoothing them into squares with 
unusual accuracy and precision. 
She is evidently waiting to be fur- 
ther questioned, but in this she is 
disappointed, for Grace Allonby is 
in more hurry than common to 
attend upon lor kinsman down- 
stairs; and it is witb trembling 
steps and breath coming quick and 
short that she proceeds to the great 
hall, where she already hears the 
voices of Lord Vaux and his lately 
arrived guest. 

Captain Bosville, as we must call 
him now—for Faith’s information, 
however obtained, is perfectly cor- 
rect, and his captain’s commission 
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is already made out and signed by 
the Sovereign—has performed an 
elaborate toilet, and one that even 
less prejudiced eyes than those of 
Grace Allonby would pronounce to 
be most becoming. His long love- 
locks, curled and perfumed with the 
reatest care, droop over a point- 
ace collar fitting high and close 
around the throat, but falling back 
in dazzling width over his broad 
shoulders. His velvet doublet, 
richly embroidered, and fastened 
down the front with tags and loops 
of gold, is slashed at the sleeves, so 
as to display the fine texture of his 
cambric garment underneath, and 
fitting tightly over the hands, admits 
of the broad wristbands being turned 
back so as to exhibit the whiteness 
and symmetry of those members to 
the greatest advantage. A ruby 
clasp fastens his doublet at the 
throat; a fellow stone, of equal size 
and radiance, is set in the pommel 
of his sword. These, too, will ere 
long be converted into men and 
horses for King Charles; mean time 
they are very dazzling, very beauti- 
ful, and very useless. A wide rust- 
ling scarf, stiff with embroidery, 
crosses his breast, and is gathered 
into a huge knot over his left hip, 
where it meets the broad baldric 
that sustains his long straight sword. 
His lower man is clothed in loose 
velvet pantaloons, reaching some- 
what below the knee, to meet the 
wide wrinkled riding-boots, pushed 
half-way down the leg, and forming 
with their high heels and heavy 
massive spurs a somewhat warlike 
termination to the festive air be- 
trayed in the rest of his costume. 
Add to all this a handsome face, 
embrowned by exercise, and wearing 
the keen forcible expression which 
all men of action insensibly acquire, 
and we arrive at a general effect, 
which might indeed make sad havoe 
in a heart already predisposed to 
look upon it with favour and affec- 
tion. 

Nor was Grace Allonby thrust 
upon an unequal war unfurnished 
with those weapons, both offensive 
and defensive, which women know 
how to use so skilfully. In the 
days of the first Charles a lady’s 
dress much resembled that of the 
present era. There was the same 
display of confident beauty above, 
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the same voluminous series of de- 
fences below, as though the attack 
must be provoked only to be re- 
pelled. There was the same costly 
taste for jewellery, the same mag- 
nificence of texture and gorgeous- 
ness of hue in silks and satins—nay, 
the very arms, bared nearly to the 
elbow, were overhung by a cloudy, 
graceful fabric of muslin or lace, or 
whatever it is which suits so well 
with a white skin, a handsome hand, 
and a rich bracelet, and which is 
to-day so much affected by those 
who are possessed of any or all of 
these advantages. Grace Allonby’s 
light girlish figure borrowed a 
graceful dignity from the ample 
folds of the heavy brocade she wore 
—low at the bosom, and descending 
toa peak or stomacher, the upper 
_ of the body was distinctly and 
eautifully defined; whilst the 
ens skirt, falling in massive 
plaits from her slender waist, added 
that majestic sweep and volume 
which ladies consider so necessary 
to complete the finish of their cos- 
tume. Her hair, undisfigured by 
owder, which had not yet come 
into use, curled in graceful clusters 
over her ivory forehead, and did 
Faith credit for the manner in 
which she had dressed and disposed 
it. The girl wore a double row of 
pearls tight round her neck, and 
earl bracelets round her wrists. 
Sir Giles had not fought and foraged 
many a long year without obtaining 
some valuables to bestow upon his 
darling ; and those very pearls were 
a gift from lavish and ill-judging 
King Jamie for a deed that had re- 
quired a silent tongue, a ready hand, 
and a heart stouter than most men 
possessed. So Sir Giles was asked 
to choose his reward, and he chose 
the casket of pearls lying on the 
trembling monarch’s table, to store 
them up for his little Gracey. And 
the King gave them frankly, and 
regretted them a moment after- 
wards; but nevertheless, before all 
was done, they found their way back 
again to the service of the Stuarts. 
So Humphrey Bosville and Grace 
Allonby were as well-looking a 
coupleas you shall see in a summer’s- 
day ; and we may be sure the young 
lady was satisfied with their joint 
appearance, and laughed and talked 
with a gaiety foreign to her usually 
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reserved and quiet demeanour. 
‘he Cavalier, on the contrary, was 
absent and distracted; glancing 
uneasily at the door, and looking 
about him with wandering eyes, as 
though he missed some accustomed 
face: by degrees the coldness of 
his manner threw a damp over the 
rest of the party. Grace began to 
feel chilled and disappointed, and 
withdrew into herself. Lord Vaux 
was distressed and unhappy at the 
news of the late action, and the 
rice which a victory had cost. 
The three sat silent and moody ; 
and the afternoon, to which poor 
Grace had so looked forward during 
her toilet, and which had promised to 
be so bright and sunsbiny, termi- 
nated, as such anticipated hours too 
often terminate, in clouds and dis- 
appointment. 

But it does not follow that be- 
cause there are pique and vapours 
in the parlour, loud laugh and 
broad jest and noisy conversation 
should be wanting in the hall. 
There was no lack at Boughton of 
nut-brown ale brewed of the 
strongest, with which Lord Vaux’s 
retainers had no objection to make 
merry whenever occasion offered. 
Such an opportunity as the present 
could not of course be suffered to 
pass over without an unusual amount 
of wassailing, a double health to 
the King, and many hearty pledges 
to worthy Master Dymocke, who, 
in his capacity of ambassador ex- 
traordinary from the army, and 
first accredited messenger with the 
news of victory, received all the 
compliments and congratulations 
poured upon him as no more than 
his due, and replied to the pledges 
of his admirers with a fervent cor- 
diality that brought an unwonted 
colour to his cheek, and lustre to 
hiseye. Not that Master Dymocke 
was ever known to succumb to the 
potent influence of John Barley- 
corn, or to lose the presence 
of mind and philosophical equa- 
nimity on which he prided him- 
self: nothing of the kind; his 
was one of those phlegmatic tem- 
peraments derived from the Saxon 
element in our constitutions, which, 
partaking of the nature of a sponge, 
like that porous substance, become 
only the more dense and weighty 
the more liquid you pour into them. 
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Dymocke had already pledged the 
steward in many a foaming horn, 
had emptied a beaker with the 
falconer in answer to that worthy’s 
compliments and good wishes, had 
drunk to all the serving-men in 
turn, measure for measure and 
courtesy for courtesy, nor had 
shrunk from an extraordinary and 
overflowing bumper to the health of 
the King,—and still his speech was 
unfaltering, and his head clear. 
Nay, more; although by general 
consent allowed to have ail the con- 
versation to himself,—although he 
had told the story of the fight in 
all its different versions over and 
over again, each time long before 
the conclusion becoming the hero 
of his own tale, he had yet resisted 
the temptation of talking himself 
drunk ; and it was with a steady 
foot'and a deportment more solemn 
than ordinary, that he rose from the 
hall-board to betake himself to the 
stable, there, like a true soldier, to 
look after his own and his master’s 
steeds. 

As he fed and watered them, and 
littered them carefully down, and 
patted the good animals, of which 
none but asportsman, or a soldier, 
or a highwayman, none: but he 
whose life depends upon the merits 
of his horse, knows the real value, 
they seemed to be sleeker and 
fresher than usual, less wearied with 
their long journey, smoother in their 
coats, brighter in their eyes, and 
cooler in their legs, than was cus- 
tomary. Many healths conscien- 
tiously emptied are apt to have this 
effect of enhancing the good qualities 
of our possessions, and Dymocke, as 
he departed from the stable and 
proceeded towards the house, was 
in that frame of mind which sees 
everything in its brightest hues, 
and in which our weaknesses—if 
weaknesses we chance to have—are, 
as was once observed by an Irish- 
man, at the strongest. Now, Dy- 
mocke, though an elderiy man, or 
what he would himself have called 
in the prime of life, was, as we have 
already stated, still a bachelor, and 
like all other bachelors, of what- 
ever age, an admirer of the fair. 
Marriage is somewhat apt to damp 
the woman-worship which sits so 
well upon the stronger sex, more’s 
the pity! but Hugh being still un- 
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married, was more susceptible to the 
fascinations of beauty than would 
have been supposed by those who 
only contemplated his lean austere- 
looking face, and werenotaware that, 
like a rough and wrinkled walnut, 
he was kernel all through. It was 
therefore with a grim smile, and a 
sensation entirely pleasurable, that 
he met the pretty Puritan Faith in 
the outer court, and assisted that 
good-looking damsel to carry a 
certain ponderous clothes-basket 
from the washing-green into the 
house. Ladies’-maids were not 
above hard work in the seventeenth 
century, and had not as yet arrived 
at the pitch of refinement now so 
essential to the dignity of the second 
table, and so much in character with - 
low evening dresses, white gloves, 
satin shoes, and short whist. 

Faith, too, although a Puritan, 
had no objection to make the most 
of those personal charms with 
which she was blessed by nature. 
Though her hair was prudishly 
gathered beneath a little lace cap, 
it was sleek and glossy as the 
plumage ofa bird. Her gown, 
though sad-coloured in hue, and 
coarse in texture, fitted her full 
shape with coquettish accuracy, and 
was pulled through the pocket-holes 
so as to display her height stuff 

etticoat to the greatest advantage. 
Ser trim ankles were covered by 
the tightest and best fitting of 
scarlet hose, and her high-heeled 
shoes protected a pair of neat little 
feet that many a well-born lady 
might have envied. She looked 
very nice, and Hugh Dymocke was 
thoroughly convinced of the fact, 
so it was no unpleasant reflection to 
remember that he was not imme- 
diately about to pursue his journey, 
and that the horses he had just been 
caring for would reap the full 
benefits of the comfortable stable 
in which they were housed.. He 
was a grave man, and he said as 
much with a staid air, balancing 
the clothes-basket the while, and 
interposing his long person _be- 
tween the admiring damsel and her 
destination. Faith was nothing 
loth, too, fora chat ; like all women, 
she was a hero-worshipper, and were 
not Bosville and his domestic heroes 
for the nonce? but womanlike, 
she of course dissembled her gra- 
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tification, and assumed the offen- 
sive. 

‘The sooner the better, Master 
Dymocke,’ observed this seductive 
damsel, pertly, in allusion to the 
departure of her solemn admirer, 
which he informed her was to be 
postponed sine die. ‘ Soldiers only 
hinder work; and I’ve got my 
young lady’s things to attend to, 
and no time to stand here gossiping 
with you. Not but what you're a 
well-informed man, and a_ sober, 
Master Dymocke, and too good for 
your evil trade, which is only murder 
in disguise, and for your comrades, 
which is men of Belial, and mise- 
rable sinners, one worse than an- 
other.’ 

‘By your leave, good Mistress 
Faith,’ answered Dymocke, ‘this 
is a subject I should be happy to 
explain to you, and one on which, 
with your good will, I shall enter 
during our journey—for you and I 
are to be fellow-travellers, as I 
understand—for our mutual im- 
provement and advantage.’ 

‘Journey, good lack!’ exclaimed 
the waiting-maid, clasping her hands 
in well-feigned astonishment; ‘ and 
where be you about to take me, 
Master Dymocke, and have you the 
King’s authority to do what you 
will with us all? Forsooth, and I 
have a mind of my own, as you 
shall shortly find out!’ 

‘His gracious Majesty,’ replied 
Dymocke, with the utmost gravity, 
‘when he thought fit to despatch 
myself and Captain Bosville on this 
important duty, confided to me, 
through an old friend of my own, 
now a yeoman in his guard, that I 
was to take charge of the ladies of 
this family, doubtless accompanied 
by their kinsman, Lord Vaux, to 
his right royal Court at Oxford, 
where I shall make it my duty to 
place ye in safety and good keeping 
till these troublous times be over- 
past.’ 

‘And were you entrusted with 
the charge of my young lady as 
well as myself, Master Dymocke ?’ 
asked Faith with extreme zaiveié, 
* or was there no word of the captain, 
your master, in these marchings 
and countermarchings, of which you 
soldiers make so little account ?’ 

‘My master’s youth and inex- 
perience in the ways of womankind 
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would make him a bad guide with- 
out myself to counse! and assist 
him,’ was the reply ; ‘ but take com- 
fort, Mistress Faith, for your lady’s 
sake, at least. The lad isa good lad, 
and accompanies us to the Court.’ 

‘And well pleased my lady will 
be! burst out Faith, clapping her 
hands. ‘And a sweet pretty couple 
they make as does one’s heart good 
tosee. A soldier and a soldier's 
daughter. Well, it’s a bad trade, 
but “like will to like,” Master 
Dymocke. Good lack! it is all 
vanity.’ 

‘ Like will to like, as you observe, 
and jt és vanity,’ replied Dymocke, 
without moving a muscle of his 
countenance; but the  clothes- 
basket had got by this time set on 
end in the narrow passage they were 
just entering ; and there seemed to 
be some difliculty, and a good deal 
of shuffling of feet ere Faith could 
get past the obstacle. When she 
did succeed, however, in effecting 
this maneeuvre, she passed the back 
of her hand across her mouth, and 
set her cap to rights in a somewhat 
flurried manner, strongly in contrast 
with the staid demeanour from which 
Dymocke never wavered an instant. 
The latter was something of a her- 
balist, and it is probable that he had 
been practically impressing on her 
the botanical fact, that ‘the gorse 
is in bloom the whole year round.’ 


Cuapter XI. 
MERTON COLLEGE. 


Old Oxford never looked more 
picturesque and beautiful than late 
on an autumnal evening of the year 
of Grace 1643, when its spires and 
towers, its stately halls and splendid 
colleges, formed the court of an 
unfortunate king, and a refuge for 
the flower of England’s aristocracy. 
The western sky, a-flame with the 
departing glories of a gorgeous sun- 
set, tinged with a crimson glow the 
domes and pinnacles of those stately 
edifices looming gigantic in the dim 
haze of evening, already creeping on. 
Here and there a light twinkling 
through the gloom shone out star- 
like over the porch of some lodging 
where the noble of a hundred manors 
and a score of castles was content 
to take up his abode, or from some 
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window where high-born dames, 
flowers and ornaments of the Eng- 
lish court, now looked down like 
caged birds from their aviary over 
the busy street below. Groups of 
cavaliers, warlike retainers, peaceful 
citizens, grave and reverend church- 
men, soldiers trained to war, and 
soldiers armed for the first time, 
from loyalty or necessity, filled the 
town to overflowing. Scarfs and 
feathers waved and fluttered, spurs 
jingled, brocades rustled, and steel 
clanked in the once peaceful resort 
of study and the arts. The clatter 
of troop-horses, the ring of the 
smithy, the joyous peal of the 
trumpet-call, and the ready chorus 
of reckless voices shouting some 
cavalier ditty, mingled strangely 
with the solemn swell of an organ 
in a neighbouring chapel, with the 
toll of a death-bell from a distant 
cathedral tower. Stanch in her 
loyalty to the last, the old University 
town had willingly outraged all her 
own habits of discipline and decorum 
for the sake of her king, as she 
afterwards mortgaged her revenues 
and pawned her plate in the same 
failing cause. She was now filled 
te overflowing, for the Queen, ac- 
companied by her own separate and 
special court, had lately joined her 
husband in the only refuge left to 
them, and still the Cavaliers were 
pouring in to offer their homage 
and their swords to the devoted 
monarch. 

A party on horseback have just 
arrived, and are alighting at the door 
of the lodging already provided for 
them. They are dusty and travel- 
stained, as though they had come a 
considerable distance, and the old 
man, clad in a dark sober dress, who 
rides at their head, seems weary and 
ill at ease. Lord Vaux would fain 
rest from his labours and be allowed 
to stay quietly at home. Not so 
Grace Allonby, whom Bosville as- 
sists from her horse and places in 
her father’s arms, for Sir Giles, safe 
and sound, smiling and unscathed, 
is waiting to receive his daughter, 
and thanks Humphrey for the care 
he has taken of her, and greets them 
all, including Faith and Dymocke, 
with his usual soldierlike cordiality. 
Grace is delighted with the bustle 
of her arrival as she has been pleased 
with the events of her journey. All 
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is new to her, and there is a varnish 
over everything she sees just now 
which brings it out in its brightest 
colours. She pats the sorrel with 
a grateful smile as she wishes its 
owner good-bye. He has performed 
his duty, a must take his leave 
for his own quarters, but whilst they 
inhabit the same town the chances 
are that they will often meet again. 
He shakes hands with her cordially, 
and looks straight into her face with 
his honest hazel eyes; but when in 
turn he lifts Mary Cave off her 
horse, who has been riding some- 
what in the rear, those eyes are 
averted and downcast, his colour 
comes and goes, and though he lin- 
gers long over the pressure of that 
hand offered so frankly, and would 
fain put it to his lips, he releases it 
abruptly, and walks away like a man 
in a dream. 

Honest Dymocke, with a myste- 
rious grin whispers Faith, and the 
waiting-maid, who is convinced 
she has won @ convert, bids him 
farewell with a warmth which 
nothing apparently but the pub- 
licity of the occasion tones down to 
the necessary degree of reserve and 
decorum. Our sedate friend has 
clearly made a conquest, but our 
business at present is with his 
master. 

Humphrey Bosville strides ab- 
sently up the street, and revolves in 
his own mind the events of the last 
few weeks, and the change that has 
come over him. He ruminates long 
and earnestly on one of the compa- 
nions of his late journey. With the 
one-sided sharpsightedness of love, 
he has totally ignored that which 
any other but himself must have 
detected, the interest he has created 
in the gentle heart of Grace Allonby; 
but he has keenly felt that in Mary 
Cave’s thoughts there are depths 
which he has never sounded, aspira- 
tions in which he has no share, 
regrets which he is powerless to 
console. She has been charming 
and winning in her manner towards 
him, as it is her nature to charm 
and win all mankind; she has vouch- 
safed both himself and the sorrel far 
more attention than he had any 
right to expect; and yet there was 
a something with which he was dis- 
contented—a want somewhere un- 
fulfilled, a longing unsatisfied. It 
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worried him—it goaded him; man- 
like, it made him think about her 
all the more. 

As he strode moodily up the street 
a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and Effingham, paler and sterner 
than ever, stood before him: those 
wild eager eyes looked kindly as 
was their wont upon his comrade. 

‘Welcome, young one,’ said 
George, in his deep stern tones ; 
‘welcome to the city of the plain! 
If ten righteous men could have 
averted the doom from Sodom, it 
may be that one honest heart can 
Save Oxford. Ihave looked for it 
here in vain, unless you, Humphrey, 
have brought it with you.’ 

Bosville returned his greeting 
warmly, and questioned him eagerly 
as to the numbers and prospects of 
the Cavaliers. Effingham’s answers 
showed the desponding view which 
he at least entertained of the success 
of his party. ‘It is a sinking ship, 
Humphrey,’ said -he, in a low me- 
lancholy voice, ‘and the crew are 
drugging themselves into apathy 
before they are engulfed in the 
waves. With every wound of our 
bleeding country gaping afresh, 
nothing is thought of here but riot 
and wassailing, dicing and drinking, 
and masquing and mumming, and 
the Frenchwoman dancing over the 
ruins of her husband’s kingdom and 
the death of its bravest supporters, 
even as the daughter of Herodias 
danced to the destruction of John 
the Baptist. Oh, it is a sickening 
struggle, and we are fighting in a 
wrong cause! Day by day the con- 
viction grows stronger in my mind; 
day by day I feel that I am acting 
against my conscience and to the loss 
of my own soul! Can such men as 
Goring and Wilmot and Lunsford 
be on the side of truth? Will God 
prosper the cause of a faithless wife, 
with her bevy of minions, such as 
Holland and Jermyn and Digby? 
Shall good men strive in the battle 
and toil in the march, and leave 
home and duties and peril their 
lands and lives, nay, their very sal- 
vation, to be bought and sold by 
a painted traitress like Carlisle ? 
Must we have two Courts, forsooth, 
one opposed to the other? and shall 
we serve both to be rewarded by 
neither, and give our all to a master 
who is himself subjected to the 
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Jezebel of our day. Verily, “a 
house divided against itself shall not 
stand,” and I am sick and weary of 
it, and would fain that it was over. 
But judge for yourself, Humphrey, 
by what you will see to-night. The 
Queen holds her accustomed recep- 
tion at Merton College. You will 
attend, as in duty bound, to kiss her 
hand, after so gallantly affording a 
convoy to these ladies who have 
come to join her Court. Judge for 
yourself, and may Ged give you 
clearsightedness to choose the right 
path.’ With these words Effingham 
turned abruptly from his friend and 
strode mau away. 

But Humphrey was torn by none 
of these doubts and misgivings as 
to the side which he had adopted in 
the great struggle of the day. He 
was a true Cavalier, and a charac- 
teristic type of the party to which 
he belonged. All the enthusiasm of 
a chivalrous nature was enlisted on 
behalf of the unfortunate Monarch 
and of his beautiful and fascinating 
Queen. All the veneration which 
prevailed strongly in his disposition 
prompted him to reverence the old 
sentiments of loyalty in which he 
had been brought up, the prestige 
of a crown for which his ancestors 
had ever been ready to suffer and 
to die. What mattered it to him 
that Goring was a profligate and 
Lunsford a mercenary? The reck- 
less prodigality of the one and the 
determined bravery of the other 
shed a halo even over their worst 
deeds, and he could not in his heart 
entirely repudiate the dashing cou- 
rage so akin to his own, which 
checked at no obstacle and hesitated 
for no results. If Jermyn was an 
intriguer, and Holland, with his 
handsome face, a mass of duplicity, 
and Digby a most unworthy suc- 
cessor to the true and generous 
Falkland, there was a charm in 
their polished kindly manners, a 
dignity and chivalrous grace in their 
bearing, that forbade his youthful 
admiration from judging them too 
harshly ; and even if Henrietta had 
sacrificed her husband’s interests to 
her own caprices, had given him the 
most injudicious advice at the worst 
possible time, and had proved at all 
junctures and under all circum- 
stances a clog round his neck and a 
difficulty in his path, was it for him 
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to judge one who united the charms 
of a woman to the dignity of a 
Queen, who, with the ready tact of 
her nature, had already won his 
heart at a review of Colepepper’s 
brigade by a judicious compliment 
to his own horsemanship and the 
beauty of the sorrel he bestrode ? 
Above all, was not the idol of his 
heart a stanch Cavalier—a partisan, 
ready and willing to make any and 
every sacrifice for the royal cause ? 
Had not many a sentiment of loyalty 
dropped from her in chance con- 
versation during their journey, and 
been garnered up in his heart as we 
garner up alone the words of those 
we love. They sink deeply, and we 
ponder on them long a earnestly. 
God help us! we forget them never 
in a lifetime. 

So Mary Cave being a Cavalier, 
of course Banshee Bosville was a 
Cavalier too (there are reasons for 
political as well as for other senti- 
ments), and so it was but natural 
that he should don his most magni- 
ficent attire, and present himself at 
Merton College to pay his homage 
to his Queen. Sir Giles and Grace 
Allonby would surely be there, and 
it was probable that Mary, notwith- 
standing the deep and bitter grief 
under which he could not but see 
she was labouring, would accompany 
her kinsfolk to the Court. 

So his heart beat quicker than it 
had ever done in action, when he 
found himself pacing through the 
double rank of guards, furnished in 
rotation by the noblemen about the 
Court, who lined the passages and 
entrance of Merton College, and we 
think that as he entered the crowded 
reception-rooms it would have been 
almost a relief not to have been 
aware, as he intuitively was, of the 
presence of his ladye-love. 

It was indeed a gay and gorgeous 
assemblage, and could not fail to 
strike even one so preoccupied as 
Bosville with interest and admira- 
tion. Like a diamond set in a 
circlet of precious stones,. Henrietta 
herself formed the centre of the 
sparkling throng, and cast her bril- 
liance on all around, as, with the 
wit for which she was so remark- 
able, she scattered amongst her 
courtiers those graceful nothings 
which cost so little, and yet buy so 
much. Small in person, with fairy 
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feet and beautifully formed hands 
and arms, with radiant black eyes 
and delicate features, it was not 
difficult to understand the fascina- 
tion which she exercised over the 
most loving and devoted husband 
that ever wore a crown; nor were 
the liveliness of her manners, and 
the toss of hér small well-shaped 
head, out of keeping with the 
piquante and somewhat theatrical 
character of her beauty. Even as 
Bosville entered, she had taken 
Lord Holland aside into a window, 
and by the well-pleased expression 
which pervaded the handsome fuce 
of the courtier, it was obvious that, 
not only was he flattered by the 
attention, but that he was yielding 
most unreservedly to the request, 
whatever it might be, of his beauti- 
ful Sovereign. 

Harry Jermyn stood by, appa- 
rently not too well pleased. Hand- 
some Harry Jermyn, who would 
never have been distinguished by 
that epithet had he not been a 
Queen's minion, certainly did 
not at this moment show to ad- 
vantage, a threatening scowl con- 
tracting his features, and a paleness, 
more perhaps the result of dissipa- 
tion than ill-health, overspreading 
his somewhat wasted face. A 
woman’s tact saw the pain that a 
woman’s pity was too ready to alle- 
viate, and a woman’s wit was at no 
loss for an excuse to break up the 
interview with Holland, and release 
her favourite servant from his un- 
easiness. Beckoning him to her 
side with a kind smile, of which she 
knew well the power, she pointed to 
Bosville, who had just entered the 
presence-chamber, and bid him in- 
quire the name of the young Cava- 
lier. ‘Iremember his face,’ she 
said, fastening her black eyes on 
Jermyn, ‘as I never forget a face 
that pleases me, and I will have him 
brought up and presented to me, 
I will be personally acquainted with 
all my comrades, for am not I tooa 
soldier myself?’ And she pointed 
with her little hand, and laughed 
her sweet silvery laugh, and Harry 
Jermyn looked as if the sun was 
shining once again for him like the 
rest of the world. 

So Humphrey was led up to the 
Queen, and kissed her hand, and 
performed his obeisance, and 
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Henrietta made a graceful allusion 
to the conduct of his brigade at 
Newbury, and bantered him on 
‘his new character,’ as she’ was 

leased to term it, of a ‘Squire of 

ames,’ and beckoning to Mary 
Cave, bid her reward her guardian 
for the care he had taken of her, by 
now placing him aw fait to all the 
gossip of the Court, ‘in which no 
one is better versed than thyself, 
méchante Marie,’ added the Queen, 
and so turned away to her own in- 
trigues and her own devices, having 
made at least one heart happy 
amongst her courtiers, and bought 
its life-long devotion at the price of 
a little ready tact and a few light 
words. 

Mary could not but be sensible of 
the influence she was rapidly ob- 
taining over the young Cavalier 
captain. Women are usually sufli- 
ciently quick-sighted in these mat- 
ters, aa she was no exception in 
this respect to the rest of her sex. 
Seer and unhappy as she now 
was, her every hope destroyed, and 
the light of her life, as she felt, 
darkened for ever, there was yet 
something soothing and consolatory 
in the considerate and unselfish de- 
votion of this brave enthusiastic 
nature. She never considered that 
what was ‘sport to her’ might be 
‘ death to him ;’ that whilst she was 
merely leaning on him, as it were, 
for a temporary support, lulled and 
flattered by the romantic adoration 
which she felt she had inspired, he 
might be twining round his heart a 
thousand links of that golden chain 
which, when it is torn away, carries 
with it the lacerated fragments of 
the treasure it enclosed, might be 
anchoring all his trust and all his 
happiness on a dream, to wake from 
which might be a life’s misery, 
might even be madness or death. 
‘Children and fools;’ saith the pro- 
verb, ‘should not meddle with edge- 
tools.’ Are not all mankind more 
or less children, rather more than 
less fools? Why will they persist 
in cutting their own fingers ; always 
ready to run the risk, however 
averse to paying the penalty? 
Mary thought but little of these 
things. If such a reflection did 
cross her mind, she saw in her 
victim a glorious instrument of the 
Cause—the Cause for which Falk- 
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land had died, the Cause to which 
she had vowed her life, her energies, 
her all! In the intoxicating atmo- 
sphere of a Court, amongst all the 
eeu of rank, and fame, and 

eauty, it seemed so natural to be 
wooed and idolized, so pleasant to 
possess the charm that subjugates 
all mankind, so noble to use it for 
a patriotic cause. They were placed 
in the embrasure of a window, some- 
what apart from the throng. She 
was seated with her head resting on 
one rounded arm, over which a 
ringlet of her nut-brown hair 
fell to the dimpled elbow ; he was 
standing by her side, leaning over 
her, and trembling in every fibre 
to the notes of her silvery voice ; he, 
a stout swordsman, a gallant soldier, 
a young, strong, hearty man, and 
yet his cheek paled, and he with- 
drew his gaze every time she lifted 
her soft blue eyes to his face. 

‘We cannot fail,’ she said, ‘ with 
such men as these on ourside. See, 
Captain Bosville, look around you, 
the noblest names in England are 
gathered here to-night, — there is 
not one of them that will not risk 
his all, aye, and lose it too, .con- 
tentedly, for the King. You men 
are strangely prejudiced,’ she 
added, looking up at him with a 
smile, ‘ but you are very devoted to 
your prejudices ; if women are ac- 
cused of being wilful, commend me 
at least to a man for obstinacy J” 

‘And does not perseverance de- 
serve to be rewarded?’ asked he, 
with a somewhat faltering voice. 
‘Ifa man will devote himself body 
and soul, heart and energy, to the 
attainment of any one object, ought 
he not to prosper? Does he not 
always succeed ?’ 

‘Generally, if he is sufficiently 
obstinate,’ answered Mary, with a 
laugh, at which her companion’s face 
brightened into a pleasant smile. 
‘But self-devotion is indeed the 
noblest quality ofa man. If there 
is one I admire more than all the 
rest of the world, it is he who can 
propose to himself a glorious end 
and aim in life, and who can strive 
for it through all obstacles, what- 
ever be the danger, whatever the 
difficulty ; who never takes his eyes 
from off the goal, and who, if he 
dies in the pursuit, at least dies 
stanch and unconquered to the last !’ 
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* And such a one,’ exclaimed Bos- 
ville, with flashing eyes and quiver- 
ing lip, ‘ such a one could command 

our admiration, could win your 
ove ? 

‘I said not that, Captain Bosville,’ 
she replied, but her countenance 
never changed colour, and her eye 
never drooped, as it would once 
have done at words like these. He 
might have known then that she did 
not love him, that hers was the 
master-mind of the two; but he was 
blind, as those are always blind, 
who see through the glasses of their 
own wilful affections. ‘I said not 
that, but yet I may say that I never 
could care for one who lacked 
these qualities, and that if ever I 
could give my heart away, it would 
be to one such as I have described.’ 
She sighed heavily while she spoke, 
and turned her head away. = did 
not hear the sigh, his blood was 
boiling, and his brain confused. 
He did not see the cold, rigid face 
of the dead at Newbury ; the face 
that was haunting his fair com- 
panion day by day; he did not see 
another sweet, pale face looking at 
him from her father’s side in the 
very presence-chamber, singling 
him out from amongst the crowd of 
courtly gallantsand beauteousdames, 
from the mass of silks and satins, 
and rustling brocade and flashing 
jewellery; a pale sweet face, with 
a mournful smile and a reproachful 
expression in its dark, fawn-like 
eyes. No, he had thoughts but for 
one, and the fingers that closed 
upon his sword-hilt were white with 
the pressure of his grasp, as he spoke 
almost in a whisper. 

‘ And could such lifelong devotion 
win you, Mary, at the last? Will 
you accept life and fortune, and all, 
to give in return but one little word, 
one word of kindness, encourage- 
ment, and hope ?’ 

She smiled sweetly up at him; 
how could she do otherwise? She 
must have been more or less than 
woman not to feel at least gratified 
by such admiration as his, and yet 
it was the smile of pity rather than 
affection, such a smile as wreathes 
the lips of those who have lived 
out their life of passion here. 
‘ Hush,’ she said, ‘Captain Bosville. 
Loyalty before all ; the King! the 
King!’ 


The King. 
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Even as she spoke a silence suc- 
ceeded to the rustling of dresses and 
the hum of voices that had hitherto 
pervaded the presence-chamber, and 
a lane, formed by the bowing crowd, 
and extending from the large folding 
doors up to the Queen herself, he- 
ralded the approach of royalty. A 
lane formed of the noblest and the 
best-born in England, of whom not 
one man or woman that bent the 
head in loyal reverence, but would 
have laid that head willingly to rest 
in the field, or forfeited it on the 
scaffold, for the sake of the unfor- 
tunate monarch who now paced 
up the hall, returning the obeisance 
of his subjects with the dignified 
and melancholy sweetness which 
never, even in his worst mis- 
fortunes, for an instant deserted 
him. 

Bosville was not familiar with 
the person of his Sovereign ; he had 
now an nee of studying the 
aspect of that man—a mere man 
like himself, after all, whose rank 
invested him with a magical inte- 
rest that commanded the fortunes 
and the lives of his subjects. 
Charles bore on his whole exterior 
the impress of his character,—nay, 
more—to a fanciful observer there 
was something in his countenance 
and manners that seemed to presage 
misfortune. Of no stately presence, 
he had yet a well-knit and graceful 
figure, hardened and trained into 
activity by those sports and exer- 
cises in which he had acquired no 
mean proficiency. Few of his sub- 
jects could vie with their monarch 
in his youhger days at the games 
of balloon, rackets, or tennis; could 
handle the sword more skilfully, or 
ride ‘the great horse’ with fairer 
grace and management; even at 
middle age, despite a trifling and 
searcely perceptible malformation 
of the limbs, his pedestrian powers 
were such as to inconvenience to a 
great extent those dutiful courtiers 
who were compelled to keep pace 
with him in his walks, and although 
in his childhood of a weakly consti- 
tution, he had acquired before he 
grew up a firm and vigorous phy- 
sique that was capable of sustaining, 
as he afterwards proved repeatedly 
in his unfortunate career, not only 
the extremes of bodily fatigue and 
hardship, but what is infinitely 
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more hard to bear, the gnawing and 
destructive anxieties of daiiy failure 
anddisappointment. Butin Charles’s 
face a physiognomist would too 
surely have discovered the signs of 
those mixed qualities which ren- 
dered him the most ill-fated of 
monarchs as he was the most 
amiable of men. There was ideality 
without comprehensiveness in the 
high narrow forehead, there was 
vacillation in the arched and ele- 
vated eyebrow, the full, well-cut 
eye was clear, and open, and beauti- 
ful, but its expression was dreamy 
and abstracted, the gaze of a sage, 
a philosopher, or a devotee, not the 
quick eager glance of a man of 
action and resource. His other 
features were well-formed and re- 
gular, but the upper lip was some- 
what too curled and full for mas- 
culine beauty, whilst the jaw lacked 
that expression of power and firm- 
ness which is never absent from the 
face of a truly great man. His 
long, dark locks curling down upon 
his shoulders, his bushy moustache 
and pointed beard, added to the 
pleasing yet melancholy expression 
of his countenance, and with his 
rich attire, his magnificent lace col- 
lar, and jewelled ‘George’ hanging 
about his neck, perfected the ideal 
of a chivalrous high-minded mo- 
narch, who was worthy of the posi- 
tion he occupied and the devotion 
he commanded, who was no unfit 
centre around which grouped them- 
selves the proudest, the bravest, 
the noblest, the most enthusiastic 
aristocracy that ever failed to save 
@ sovereign. ° 

They were thronging about him 
now. The chivalrous and princely 
Newcastle, who lavished fortunes 
for his monarch’s entertainment as 
ungrudgingly as he poured forth 
his blood in his service ; splendid in 
his apparel, stately in his person, 
magnificent in his bearing, a true 
specimen of the English nobleman ; 
a Paladin in the field, a grand 
seigneur in the drawing-room, 
kindly, and frank, and hearty in 
each; wooing the Muses with no 
contemptible success during the 
intervals of his eventful career, 
and charging the Parliamentary 
troopers with a resolute energy that 
made the ‘silken general,’ as they 
were pleased to term him, the terror 
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of all. Respected by the Prince of 
Wales, whose boyhood had been 
committed to his care, trusted b 
the Queen, who found in him all 
those noble sentiments she most 
admired and looked for in vain 
amongst her other favourites, and 
beloved by Charles himself, who 
recognised in him the more splendid 
— of Buckingham, without 

uckingham’s selfishness, reckless- 
ness, and Protean vacillation of 
character. And we are best ac- 
quainted with Newcastle now as the 
author of a folio book upon horse- 
manship ! 

The scientific Leicester, skilled 
in classic lore, and a_ better 
mathematician than a soldier, as 
indeed the certainty of results ex- 
acted by the one is far removed 
from the haphazard readiness of 
resource indispensable to the other. 
Somewhat jealous, it may be, 
and displeased that his appoint- 
ment to the Lieutenancy of Ireland 
had been cancelled, yet faithful 
in his heart to his Sovereign, and 
bearing next that heart a panacea 
for all bitterness and ill-feeling in a 
letter from his loving Countess, 
whose devoted attachment to the 
Earl was as proverbial in a Court 
more notorious for complicated in- 
trigue than conjugal fidelity, as was 
that of the cadiaded lady whose 
lord was alone qualified to drink 
out of the ‘cup of gold’ which 
stood on King Arthur’s round 
table, and which, if we are to believe 
the scandal of the old romances, 
spilt its contents over every beard 
save that of Caradoc, so rare in 
those days was the crown which 
virtuous women placed upon the 
brows of their husbands. 

The courtly Wilmot, a professed 
wit, a finished gentleman, addicted 
to wine and debauchery, but a cool 
and scientific soldier, continually 
labouring under some imputation 
against his courage, which he was 
as continually wiping out by daring 
strategy and brilliant achievements. 
Looked upon with dislike by the 
Court, which yet feared him for the 
sting of his ready tongue, and mis- 
trusted by the King, who neverthe- 
less employed him on the most im- 
portant duties, he seemed to rely 
solely on himself; and whilst his 
serene visage and equable demea- 
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nour totally repudiated all romance 
and enthusiasm, the repose and self- 
confidence of his bearing denoted 
the man who was all in all to his 
own requirements, totus teres atque 
rotundus, impassible as a Stoic and 
contented as an Epicurean. 
Different indeed from his next 
neighbour, who was describing to 
him, with a vast amount of action 
andenergy, completely thrown away 
upon Wilmot’s unresponsive apathy, 
a new-fashioned handle for that 
goodly weapon, the pike. Sir 
Jacob Astley was no cool philoso- 
pher, no sneering cynic, but a 
warm-hearted, warm-blooded, bold, 
hearty, and God-fearing man. A 
devoted soldier, an active and judi- 
cious officer, a conscientious coun- 
cillor; whatever his hand found to 
do that did he with all his heart and 
all his soul. Threescore winters 
and more had shed their snows 
upon his head, and wherever hard 
blows were going he had taken 
fully his share, yet his eye was 
bright, his cheek was ruddy, and 
his frame was still square and 
strong. A good conscience is a 
wondrous specific for longevity; 
and who but a soldier with a good 
conscience could have offered up 
Sir Jacob’s famous prayer at the 
head of his column before the Battle 
of Edgehill,—‘Oh Lord! thou 
knowest how busy I must be this 
day; if I forget thee do not thou 
forget me. March on, boys!’ 
owering over Sir Jacob’s grey 
head, his eagle eye wandering far 
away into the distance, looking be- 
yond that courtly web of silk and 
satin, and his tall figure resting on 
his long straight sword, stood 
Prince Rupert—the fiery Hotspur 
of his day, the cavalry officer whose 
charge was always victorious, and 
whose victory always terminated in 
defeat; of whom it has been said 
that he never failed to win ‘his share 
of the battle,’ yet whose success, 
by some fatality, invariably led to 
the discomfiture of his friends. The 
active partisan, whose element 
seemed to be war, and who had 
buckled on a sword and ridden side 
by side with distinguished generals 
and fierce troopers at an age when 
most boys are flying a kite or 
trundling a hoop; who, failing em- 
ployment on land, was fain to seek 
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bloodshed and fighting at sea, em- 
barking on the duties of an admiral 
with the same bold recklessness 
that had equally distinguished him 
at the head of a column of iron-clad 
cavalry, or charging with a handful 
of Cavaliers in his shirt ; and who, 
when the sea refused to offer him 
opportunities of distinction, as the 
land had long ago failed to give him 
scope for his ambition, could sit 
down contentedly in a peaceful 
capital, and occupy himself with the 
gentle resources of chemistry and 
painting. 

His high aquiline features, ac- 
cording so well with a stature which, 
though light and sinewy, approached 
the gigantic, his broad, clear, rest- 
less eye, and his wide, massive 
brow, shaded as it was by a pro- 
fusion of somewhat tangled hair, 
denoted the man of courage and 
action, the gallant spirit that knew 
no calculation of odds, the indo- 
mitable heart that acknowledged 
neither failure nor reverse. Sir 
Jacob had better have been talking 
to the Prince about his pike handles, 
for Rupert, like every real soldier, 
took a lively interest in them, as he 
had a thorough knowledge of de- 
tails ; but in his heart the old man 
thought the young one somewhat 
hot-headed and inexperienced, so he 
would rather not enter upon a dis- 
cussion in which he would feel 
tempted to disagree with his Sove- 
reign’s nephew. He had seen him 
tried too, and he could not but 
acknowledge that ‘the lad,’ as he 
called him, was brave and active, a 
zealous captain and a shrewd tac- 
tician, but he had one fault which 
elderly men are apt to consider 
unpardonable in their juniors, al- 
though it is a fault which improves 
every day—he was too young. 

So Prince Rupert stood musing 
all alone amongst that brilliant as- 
semblage ; gazing, in his mind's eye, 
on many a scene of rout and con- 
fusion, many a fancied skirmish and 
remembered victory; the broken 
enemy, the maddened troopers 
striking right and left with the 
savage recklessness of fiends; the 
compact columns of the reserve 
sweeping up like some strong wave 
to complete the destruction which 
has been commenced by its prede- 
cessors; the wild hurrah of victory 
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rising loud and stirring above the 
ringing pistol-shots, and the tramp 
of squadrons, and the groans of the 
fallen; the loose chargers, with 
streaming reins, galloping at ran- 
dom here and there; the plumes, 
and scarfs, and glittering steel of 
the Cavaliers waving and flashing 
through the smoke; all the fierce 
revelry and confusion of the battle 
he was picturing in his day-dream. 
Suddenly he started, and turned 
round to address one after his own 
heart, to greet him with the frank 
cordiality peculiar to men of the 
sword. Sir Ralph Hopton, maimed 
and disabled, scorched and scarred 
by the explosion of a powder-barrel 
at the Battle of Lansdowne, and 
only just capable of hobbling on 
crutches to pay his respects to the 
King, stood close to the Prince’s 
elbow, and the dream of battle 
vanished, and the reality of warfare 
became more tangible as the two 
stanch, keen soldiers plunged into a 
deep and interesting discussion on 
the one absorbing interest of their 


lives. 

And again Prince Rupert 
started, and the colour rose to 
his high broad forehead, and the 
eagle eye moved restlessly in its 
orbit. And to Sir Ralph's ques- 
tion upon the new. cavalry for- 
mations lately introduced on the 
Continent, he returned an inco- 
herent answer that hugely asto- 
nished the practical soldier, for the 
Queen, with her bevy of ladies, was 
moving through the hall; and as 
she approached the spot where her 
husband’s nephew had stationed 
himself, one of the fair dames in 
attendance shot a glance at Prince 
Rupert that confused him far more 
than could have done a volley of 
small-arms; and the beautiful 
Duchess of .Richmond passed on 
like some fairy vision, and Rupert 
was restless and uneasy for the rest 
of the night. 

Yes; if the King was surrounded 
by a band of high-minded and sin- 
cere noblemen, ready to risk life 
and fortune in his cause, the Queen 
too, on her side, had provided her- 
self with a body-guard of beauty, 
none the less stanch and uncom- 
promising in the politics they es- 
poused, that for push of pike and 
sweep of sword-blade they used the 
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more fatal weapons of grace and 
fascination, with which they were 
familiar, dissolving alliances with 
the flutter of a fan, and scattering 
coalitions with the artillery of a 
glance. Merry Mrs. Kirke was 
there with her sparkling eyes and 
her dimpled smile, passing her jest, 
somewhat of the broadest, and 
laughing her laugh, somewhat of the 
Ca with the daring freedom 
and conscious immunity of an ac- 
knowledged beanty. There, too, was 
lovely Lady Isabella Thynne, whose 
dignity and grace, and sweet roman- 
tic charms, were said by the voice 
of scandal to have made an impres- 
sion even on the true uxorious heart 
of Charles himself. That Henrietta 
felt no jealousy of this dangerous 
lady, no mistrust in her hold. over 
the affections of her doating hus- 
band, may be gathered from the 
confidence with which she encou- 
raged her about her person, and the 
opportunities of unreserved inter- 
course she afforded her with the 
King. Was the lively French- 
woman a stranger to this feminine 
failing of jealousy ? or was she like 
Queen Guenever, who was willing 
to concede the liberty she exacted, 
and who, lenient 


To human frailty, construed mild, 
Looked upon Lancelot, and smiled ¢ 


And there too, in her weeds for 
her gallant young husband, moved 
the graceful form of Kate, Lady 
D’ Aubigny, the young and interest- 
ing widow, who was weeping for the 
untimely fate of her chivalrous lord, 
yet whose witty sallies flashing oc- 
casionally through the gloom that 
overshadowed her, argued her not 
altogether inconsolable,and who was 
lending an ear already, with some- 
thing more than a mere courteous 
interest, to Hawley’s tender whispers 
and respectful adoration. 

And fair ‘ Mistress Watt’ stood 
by and seemed not to listen, and 
refrained, with congenial hypocrisy, 
from what she would have termed 
the offence of ‘spoiling sport.’ 
Pretty Mistress Watt! who had 
often herself been indebted to such 
consideration on the part of others, 
and whose charming face and lively 
manners and matchless impudence 
had conferred upon her a station at 
Court and an influence amongst 
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courtiers to which neither her birth 
nor her attainments would have en- 
titled her had she simply been de- 
mure and virtuous, instead of charm- 
ing and good-for-nothing. 

But of all intriguers of the gentler 
sex—of all traitresses in love, friend- 
ship, and politics—who could com- 
pare with the soft, quiet, innocent- 
looking woman who now stood next 
the Queen, and to whom Henrietta 
confided the inmost counsels of her 
‘ husband, as she did the dearest 
secrets of her own heart? Lucy, 
Countess of Carlisle, with her dove- 
like eyes and her sweet angelic 
smile, was formed by nature to have 
deceived the very Serpent that 
tempted our mother Eve. How 
madly had ambitious Strafford loved 
that calm, fair face! how had the 
harassed statesman, the impeached 
and fallen minister, rested on the 
love she had professed for him, as a 
solace for all his sorrows, a refuge 
from all his dangers. For her he 
toiled, for her he was ambitious, for 
her he was long triumphant—and 
she betrayed him—first in love, then 
in politics; betrayed him into the 
hands of his enemy, and transferred 
her affections to his destroyer. Who 
shall say that the bitterest drop in 
his cup, deserted as he felt himself 
by his Sovereign, and deceived by 
his en was not poured into it 
by the hand of the woman he had 
adored ? 


Keen were his pangs, but keener far to 
feel 


He nursed the pinion that impelled the 
steel ; 

And the same plumage that had warmed 
his nest, 

Now drank the life-drops from his 
bleeding breast. 

So she sacrificed him ruthlessly, 
and abandoned herself tothe caresses 
of his enemy. And there was some- 
_ about this woman that could 
subjugate even a busy voluptua 
like Pym, one who cnntinndte his 
own person the two most hardened 
of all characters—the professed 
politician and the confirmed sen- 
sualist. He was as devoted to her 
as his natural organization would 
allow of his being devoted to any- 
thing ; and when she had thoroughly 
won him and subjugated him, and 
he trusted her, why, she deceived 
him too, And zo she followed out 
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her career of treachery, disloyal as 
a wife, heartless as a mistress, and 
false as a friend. Yet of all the 
ladies about the Court, the Countess 
of Carlisle had most influence with 
the Queen, was most conversant 
with her innermost thoughts, her 
secret intentions; was the busiest 
weaver of that web of intrigues 
and dissimulation in which Hen- 
rietta, to do her justice, took as 
much delight as any Arachne of her 
sex. 

And all this glitter and pageantry, 
these beautiful women, these noble 
and distinguished men, passed be- 
fore the eyes of Humphrey Bosville 
like a dream. Young as he was, 
searcely a thrill of conscious pride 
shot through him to be recognised 
and kindly aecosted by Prince 
Rupert as the daring soldier whose 
value was readily and generously 
acknowledged by the frank and out- 
spoken Prince. Not an inch higher 

id he hold his head, to be conscious 
that amongst all these heroes and 
warriors he was of them as well as 
with them; that he too had a sta- 
tion and a name, and a chance of 
distinction that might raise him to 
a level with the proudest. Nay, 
when old Colepepper brought him 
up to the sacred circle of which 
Majesty itself formed the centre, 
and with a glow of good-natured 
gratification on his scarred visage 
recalled him to the monarch’s 
memory, and Charles pleasantly re- 
minded him of their last meeting at 
his simple bivouac, the day after 
Newbury, scarcely a flush of grati- 
fied vanity coloured the cheek of the 
young Cavalier. And no courtier 
of twenty years’ standing could have 
sustained with a more unmoved air 
the favouring notice of the King, 
and the still more confusing glances 
from the bevy of beauties that sur- 
rounded the Queen, and on whom 
Humphrey’s handsome exterior 
made no unpleasing impression. 

‘Who is he?’ whispered Mr. 
Hyde to Lady Carlisle, fending his 
stiff and somewhat pompous figure 
to approach that dame, with the air 
of a finished gallant—an air the 
lettered and accomplished historian 
much affected, with indifferent suc- 
cess—an air that somehow is less 
easily caught by the brotherhood of 
the pen than those of the sword. 
x2 
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‘Who is he, this imperturbable 
young gentleman, who seems as 
ittle affected by his Majesty’s con- 
descension as by the glances of 
your ladyship’s dazzling and star- 
ike eyes ?’ 

Lady Carlisle laughed under the 
skin, but she was civil and concilia- 
tory to all. It was part of her 
system never to throw a chance 
away; so she professed her igno- 
rance with a gracious sentence and 
a sweet smile, and such a glance 
from the eyes he had praised as sent 
Mr. Hyde away delighted, and con- 
vinced that he had made a conquest. 
Truly, ‘ the wisest clerks are not the 
wisest men.’ 

And yet Humphrey had his dream 
too. Was he not young; and is it 
not the privilege of youth to lay up 
a store of disappointment for matu- 
rity? His dream was of distinction 
truly, and of laurels to be gathered, 
and honours to be gained; but it 
was not selfish distinction; and the 
honours and the laurels were but to 
be flung at the feet of another. 


JAMES 


F there be anything which is more 
certain than another about a 
biography of James Watt, it is that 
such a biography ought not to be 
written in a silly, affected, and 
twaddling way. The life of that 
sterling and thoroughly unaffected 
man ought to be a sterling and 
thoroughly unaffected book. It 
ought not to be deformed by maud- 
lin bits of would-be pathos, nor by 
the most contemptible of wretched 
jokes; it ought not to be stuck full 
of quotations apparently derived 
from some cheap collection of Eng- 
lish poetry, nor with scraps of Latin, 
Greek, French, and Ttalian, which 
seem to be introduced merely to 
prove that the author knows of 
these languages at least the lines he 
quotes. We regret to say that this 
biography of the great inventor is, 
as regards its style, everything that 
it ought not to be. Mr. Muirhead 
had many advantages in writing it. 
He tells us that, as the kinsman of 
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And then the dream was to have a 
happy conclusion. Peace, and re- 
pose, and happiness he hardly dared 
to fancy, after he had done his duty 
and completed his task. A home of 
Love, and Beauty, and Content; a 
pair of blue eyes that would always 
smile kindly upon him—that would 
always make his heart leap, as it 
leaped to meet them now. A form 
that he adored entrusted to his 
guardianship, sleeping and waking 
to watch over and care for, and 
cherish to the end. After that, a 
purer and holier, a more lasting but 
not more ardent love, in another 
and a better world. 

Dreams! dreams! Yet of all the 
dreamers that left Merton College 
that night—the scheming statesmen, 
the ambitious warriors, the in- 
triguing courtiers—perhaps Hum- 
phrey was the one whose vision 
most elevated his moral being; 
whose awakening, unlike that of the 
others, bitter as it must be, would 
leave him, if a sadder, at least w 
wiser and a better man. 


WATT* 


Watt, as long the intimate friend 
and now one of the executors of his 
son, and as the son-in-law of Watt’s 
partner, Mr. Boulton, he ‘has en- 
joyed the peculiar privilege of un- 
restrained access to the stores of 
original documents, as well as of 
anecdotes, by which this volume has 
been enriched.’ And although Mr. 
Muirhead has not a trace of the bio- 
grapher’s power, and entirely fails 
to set the living man before us, he 
might still, in an unpretending way, 
have recorded with clearness and 
accuracy the facts of Watt’s life, 
and thus have supplied a quarry 
from which some le man might 
have drawn the materials for a 
life which should exhibit with life- 
like reality a human being who was 
not always a mere name ina printed 
book. No one could have Sieeied 
Mr. Muirhead for lacking the biogra- 
5m power of Boswell or Forster. 

f Nature did not give it to him, of 
But 


course he must do without it. 


* The Life of James Watt, with Selections from his Correspondence. By James 
Patrick Muirhead, M.A. With Portraits and Woodcuts. London: John Murray. 
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not merely has Mr. Muirhead re- 
corded the events of Watt’s history 
in an extremely confused and un- 
methodical manner: he irritates us 
all through the volume by an am- 
bitiousness of treatment which is 
signally out of proportion to his 
ability. We really believe that Mr. 
Muirhead thought, when writing 
various pages of his book, that he 
was writing very like Macaulay. 
‘There is that in the tone of the en- 
tire work which convinces us that 
Mr. Muirhead thinks himself equal 
to entering the lists with the great 
‘piographers of Britain. Even so 
might a donkey offer to start for the 
Derby. Itis most melancholy when 
Mr. Muirhead aims at being funny; 
but we are amused when he endea- 
vours to be pathetic. There are 
many passages which are so weak 
and silly that it is astonishing to 
find them in print; and Mr. Muir- 
head’s language, always inelegant, 
frequently becomes _insufferabl 
tawdry or offensively flippant. Al- 
together this is a most unsatisfactory 
biography of a great and remarkable 
man: and we cannot but contrast it 
with the simple natural story, with- 
out a grain of self-consciousness, in 
which Mr. Smiles recorded the life 
of a kindred genius to James Watt 
—the author of the railway and the 
locomotive, George Stephenson. 


James Watt was descended from 
humble but respectable ancestors, 
several of whom displayed some- 
thing of the mathematical and me- 
chanical talent which distinguished 
the great inventor. His grandfather 
was a teacher of mathematics at 
Cartsdyke, a suburb of the town of 
Greenock, on the Frith of Clyde. 
His father was a respectable trades- 
man of Greenock, a ship-chandler, 
builder, and general dealer. His 
mother, Agnes Muirhead, was a 
woman of good understanding and 
Superior endowments. James Watt 
was born at Greenock on the rgth 
of January, 1736. He was one of 
five children, three of whom died in 
infancy, and another was lost at sea, 
a lad of twenty. James was a 
weakly child, very affectionate, 
manly, and truthful. At the age of 
six years a visitor found the boy 
drawing mathematical figures on the 
floor with chalk, and his mechanical 
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talent thus early appeared in the 
contriving and making of toys. His 
imagination was powerful: he was 
accustomed to enchain his young 
companions by the tales which he 
invented and related in a fashion 
which reminds us of the early days 
of Walter Scott. And although his 
aunt, Mrs. Muirhead, must have em- 
loyed wonderfully stilted language 
in common conversation if she ever 
addressed the boy in the words 
which the biographer puts in her 
mouth, still we have no doubt that 
something did actually happen to 
furnish ground for the ‘ anecdote’ 
which Mr. Muirhead records : 

Sitting one evening with his aunt 
Mrs. Muirhead at the tea-table, she 
said, ‘James Watt, I never saw such 
an idle boy: take a book or employ 
yourself usefully ; for the last hour you 
have not spoken one word, but taken off 
the lid of that kettle and put it on 
again, holding now a cup and now a 
silver spoon over the steam, watching 
how it rises from the spout, and catch- 
ing and connecting the drops of hot 
water it fallsinto, Are you not ashamed 
of spending your time in this way ?’ 

Thus simply and naturally did 
Mrs. Muirhead rebuke James Watt 
for wasting time in his first experi- 
ment in the condensation of steam ; 
and as it does not appear that the 
boy had ever seen a ‘ fire-engine’ of 
the kind then in use, we may very 
safely conclude that in mere listless- 
ness or aimless curiosity little James 
did thus operate with the kettle. 
But when a man grows great, we 
read back his history in the hope of 
discovering some early shadow cast 
by coming events; and Arago, in ad- 
dressing the members of the French 
Institute, spoke as follows : 

In the year 1750, each one of us, in 
the same situation as Mrs. Muirhead, 
would perhaps have used the same lan- 
guage. But the world has made a 
stride, and our knowledge has grown 
greater; and so, when 1 shall imme- 
diately explain to you that the principal 
discovery of our fellow-member was a 
peculiar mode of converting steam into 
water, Mrs. Muirhead's reproof_ will 
present itself to our minds under a 
totally different aspect: the little James 
before the tea-kettle becomes the mighty 
engineer preluding to the discoveries 
which were to immorialize him: and it 
will, by every one, be undoubtedly 
deemed worthy of remark that the 
words CONDENSATION OF STEAM should 
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naturally have come to find a place in 
the history of Watt's early childhood. 

From his fourteenth year James 
Watt spent much of his time at 
Glasgow with his uncle, Mr. Muir- 
head, devoting himself to the study 
of chemistry and anatomy. In his 
eagerness to acquire anatomical 
knowledge, he was once detected 
carrying off the head of a child that 
had died of some uncommon disease. 
At Glasgow he became acquainted 
with several well-educated young 
men, to the improvement of his own 
manners and intelligence. But all 
this time he suffered severely from 
his weak constitution. He endured 
great agony from violent and long- 
continued headaches, which so af- 
fected his nervous system as often 
to keep him for weeks in a state of 
languor und depression. He was 
always remarkable for a strong love 
of order, and for great neatness in 
drawing, handwriting, and all ma- 
nual occupations. His childish taste 
for geometry increased as he grew 
up, and he became familiar with 
the principles and the use of the 
telescopes, quadrants, and other 
optical instruments of which his 
father kept a stock for the supply 
of ships. In a retired spot, part 
of the pleasure-grounds of the old 
mansion-house of Greenock, he 
often spent hours lying on his back 
watching the movements of the 
stars. 

His aptitude for all kinds of in- 
genious handiwork naturally sug- 
gested that he should follow the 
trade of a mathematical instrument 
maker, and his own strong predilec- 
tion pointed in the same direction. 
His natural bias led decidedly 
to that mechanical philosophy in 
which lay his natural talent. In 
June, 1754, being eighteen years of 
age, he came to Glasgow, to acquire 
a knowledge of mathematical instru- 
ment making. There is still in 
existence a paper in his handwriting 
which may rank with the weekl 
bills of poor Oliver Goldsmith ; it 
is entitled ‘ A list of James Watt's 
clothes taken to Glasgow,’ and in- 
cludes ‘silk stockings, ruffled 
shirts, cut velvet waistcoats,’ as 
well as ‘one leather apron,’ and ‘a 
pair of bibels.’ A great contrast to 
the lot of George Stephenson, who 
at the age of eighteen was ‘a great 
barelegged laddie,’ with no stock- 
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ings, silk or worsted, and who could 
not even write his name. Wattnow 
remained for a year with the Muir- 
heads, and was introduced to seve- 
ral professors of the University 
through the instrumentality of his 
mother’s relation, Mr. George 
Muirhead, who then filled the chair 
of Latin. This acquaintance with 
the professors was in after days to 
stand Watt in good stead; though 
he never enjoyed the advantage of 
attending any class taught in Glas- 
gow College. Dr. Dick, the Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy, was 
struck with some specimens of 
Watt’s neatness of hand, and ad- 
vised him to go to London to obtain 
better instruction than could be had 
in Scotland at that period. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 7th of June, 
1755, Watt set out for London. He 
performed the journey on horse- 
back, under the care of a relative, 
one Mr. John Marr, and reached 
the metropolis in twelve days. His 
route was through Yorkshire, and 
he wrote home that he ‘liked the 
country very well, but thought the 
— very sharp.’ On arriving in 

ondon he had some difficulty in 
finding employment ; but ultimately 
was engaged by Mr. John Morgan, 
a mathematical instrument maker 
of Finch-lane, in the city; ‘a man,’ 
so Watt wrote, ‘of as good a cha- 
racter, both for accuracy in his 
business and good morals, as any in 
his way in London.’ Watt remained 
with Mr. Morgan for a year. He 
lived with much frugality; the 
cost of his food was eight shillings 
a week; he tried to bring it lower, 
but found that that could not be 
done but ‘by pinching his belly.’ 
He laboured assiduously to perfect 
his acquaintance with his trade; 
and went to bed at night, he re- 
cords, ‘ with his body wearied, and 
his hand shaking, from ten hours’ 
hard work.’ He lamented much 
that even thus toiling, and thus 
denying himself, he had still to be 
a burden upon his father; for he 
received no wages from Mr. Mor- 
gan, except for working extra hours. 
But at the end of the year he was 
able to write to his father, with 
honest pride, that he had made seve- 
ral instruments demanding the most 
delicate handiwork, and that he 
thought he ‘should be able to get 
his bread anywhere.’ ‘I am now 
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able to work as well as most jour- 
neymen, though I am not so quick 
as many.’ But the journeymen 
who beat James Watt stopped at 
theodolites: he had the steam-engine 
latent in his brain. 

In August, 1756, Watt spent 
twenty guineas in tools, and with 
these returned to Scotland, hoping 
to maintain himself by the exercise 
of his trade. He speedily found 
temporary employment. The pro- 
fessors of Glasgow engaged him for 
five pounds to clean a collection of 
philosophical instruments which had 
= arrived from the West Indies, 

aving been bequeathed to the 
University by Mr. Macfarlane, and 
which had suffered from the sea air. 
This work he did to the entire satis- 
faction of his employers ; and when, 
a few weeks later, he sought to 
establish himself in business at 
Glasgow, he found that he had made 
powerful friends. He had served 
no apprenticeship, and he was not a 
burgess of the city; he could not, 
therefore, by Glasgow municipal 
law, open a shop anywhere within 
its bounds. But the University, 


though situated in the centre of 
Glasgow, is een from the 


authority of the Glasgow magis- 
trates ; and in the summer of 1757, 
James Watt received permission to 
occupy an apartment and to open 
a shop within the precincts of the 
College, with the title of ‘ Mathe- 
matical Instrument Maker to the 
University.’ 

There was at first little profit to 
be made in that capacity. After a 
year’s trial he wrote to his father 
that, as to his business, ‘ there was 
little to be got by it.’ He had to 
work slowly, having to perform 
every part of the manufacture of 
mathematical instruments with his 
own hands; and finding that it was 
‘impossible for one person to: be 
expert at everything.’ In October, 
1759, he entered into partnership 
with Mr. John Craig; and a jour- 
nal of the joint business kept from 
that date down to April, 1765, shows 
that towards the end of that period 
the ‘ready money sales’ amounted 
to fifty pounds a month, or six 
hundred ayear. The returns were 
thus steadily increasing; and by 
the end of 1764, sixteen journeymen 
were employed. At this time Watt 
was always ready to turn his hand 
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to any mechanical work; and al- 
though entirely devoid of musical 
ear, he constructed several musical 
instruments with at success. 
Professor Robison tells us :— 

A mason lodge in Glasgow wanted an 
organ. The office bearers were ac- 
quaintances of Mr. Watt. We imagined 
that Mr. Watt could do anything ; and 
though we all knew that he did not 
know one musical note from another, 
he was asked if he could build this 
organ. He had repaired one, and it 
had amused him. He said Yes; but 
he began by building a very small one 
for his intimate friend Dr. Black. In 
doing this, a thousand things occurred 
to him which no organ-builder ever 
dreamed of,—nice indicators of the 
strength of the blast, regulators of 
it, &c. He began the great one. He 
then began to study the philosophical 
theory of music. Fortunately for me, 
no book was at hand but the most re- 
fined of all, and the only one that can 
be said to contain any theory at all,— 
Smith’s Harmonics. Before Mr. Watt 
had half finished the organ, he and [ 
were completely masters of that 1ost 
refined and beautiful theory of the beats 
of imperfect consonances. He fuund 
that by these beats it would be possible 
for him, totally ignorant of music, to 
tune this organ according to any system 
of temperament; and he did so, to the 
delight and astonishment of our best 
performers. 


Nor did the great inventor con- 
fine his labours to such dignified 
instruments as organs; he con- 
structed violins, guitars, and flutes; 
and he was likewise glad to turn an 
honest penny by repairing musical 
instruments of all kinds, Succeed- 
ing in his first attempts, this busi- 
ness increased ; or as Mr. Muirhead 
renders it in one of his silly and 
irritating attempts at wut,— 

It is wonderful how many dumb 
flutes and gouty harps, dislocated vio- 
lins and fractured guitars, nervous viol- 
de-gambas, hysterical mandolins, and 
thorough-basses suffering from hoarse- 
ness, came thenceforward to be cured 
by him of their complaints, and restored 
to health and harmony. 


In 1763, Watt removed from his 
apartments in the College to a small 
house in King-street, and married 
his cousin, Miss Miller, whose 
christian name Mr. Muirhead does 
not mention. She made an ex- 
cellent wife, though she was spared 
to her husband but for a very few 
years; and her cheerful and hope- 
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ful disposition did much to enliven 
his constitutional melancholy. In 
1765 he contrived an ingenious 
machine for drawing in perspective. 
But all his doings hitherto were of 
trivial importance compared with 
his next. Down to this time James 
Watt had proved himself to be 
nothing more than a remarkably 
ingenious and neat-handed mecha- 
nic ; but now he was on the verge 
of a great invention, which conduces 
in a greater or less degree to the 
advantage of every human being in 
every civilized country of the earth. 
While engaged in repairing a 
working model of Newcomen’s en- 

ine, belonging to the Natural 

hilosophy class-room of Glasgow 
College, a happy idea suddenly 
occurred to him,—one so simple and 
so obvious that it appears wonder- 
ful that it had not occurred before 
to some one of the ingenious men 
who in various parts of the country 
were practically engaged in the 
working of these engines,—which, 
being carried out, converted the 
clumsy, slow, costly, unmanageable, 
and couperietboaly useless _fire- 
engine of a hundred years since, 
into the neat, docile, rapid, econo- 


mical steam-engine of the present 
day ; that ‘ giant with one idea,’ as 
Coleridge called it, which exerts un- 
limited power; which never wearies 
day or night ; which toils for us in 
the coal-pit and the mine; which 
propels our ships in the teeth of 


Atlantic hurricanes: and which 
tears, with a load of a thousand hu- 
man beings, across a kingdom in an 
afternoon. 

It was a simple and obvious idea, 
we have said, that of condensing 
the steam which had driven up the 
piston, in a separate vessel, instead 
of cooling down the cylinder, and 
thus wasting heat and fuel by con- 
densing the steam in the cylinder 
itself. All that can be said is, that 
simple and obvious as it seems, no 
one had ever thought of it till Watt 
did so. And in that one idea was 
involved the entire utilization of the 
low-pressure or condensing steam- 
engine. The steam-engine was 
practically useless till this principle 
was applied to it. It may suffice to 
say, that before Watt's invention a 
Newcomen’s engine might be found 
here and there engaged in pumping 
water from a mine or a coal-pit: it 
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did its work very slowly—often it 
refused to work at all: the pro- 
prietors of the mine were constantly 
complaining that it cost them more 
than horses sufficient to do at least 
as much; and even where the ‘ fire- 
engine’ had been introdueed, it was 
not unfrequently discarded. At the 
present day, the steam-power of 
Great Britain alone, every engine 
having been constructed since Watt's 
invention, is estimated as equivalent 
to the manual labour of upwards of 
four hundred millions of men, being 
twice the number of all the males 
supposed to inhabit the globe. But 
it is right to say that Watt's in- 
vention had no influence at all in 
ones the railway locomotive. 
‘or that we must thank, not James 
Watt, but George Stephenson. It 
is only to low-pressure, or con- 
densing steam-engines, that Watt's 
idea applied. The high-pressure, 
or locomotive-engine, though bear- 
ing the generic title of steam-engine, 
is as completely and essentially a 
different engine from the low-pres- 
sure, as if the two employed Aiffe- 
rent motive forces. Each is impelled 
by steam, but each employs it ina 
fashion peculiar to itself, and totally 
different from that in which it is 
employed by the other. For the 
engine that pumps water out of 
mines, that drives the wheels of the 
factory, that toils on far down in 
the depths of the steam-ship, we are 
indebted to James Watt. For the 
engine that flits along the railway 
at sixty miles an hour, we are in no 
degree indebted to James Watt: 
we owe it to George Stephenson. 
Watt’s great invention was how to 
condense steam without wasting heat 
and losing time; but the railway- 
engine does not condense its steam 
at all. The rapid little beats with 
which we are all so familiar are the 
sounds caused by the used steam 
being driven into the atmosphere. 
Watt’s engine is comparatively the 
prosaic drudge: Stephenson’s en- 
gine, so graceful, so unapproachably 
swift, compressing its enormous 
power within such narrow limits, is 
the poetry of mechanism. 

The following is extracted from 
a paper by Dr. Black, the Professor 
of Anatomy at Glasgow. The pro- 
fessor entitled it, History of Mr. 
‘Watt's Improvement of the Steam 
Engine :— 
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I became acquainted with Mr. James 
Watt in the year 1757 or 1758, at which 
time I was Professor of Medicine and 
Lecturer on Chemistry in the University 
of Glasgow. At that time Mr. Watt 
came to settle in Glasgow as a maker 
of mathematical instruments ; but being 
molested by some of the corporations, 
who considered him as an intruder on 
their privileges, the University pro- 
tected him by giving him a shop within 
their precincts, and by conferring on him 
the title of Mathematical Instrument 
Maker to the University. 

I soon had occasion to employ him to 
make some things which I needed for 
my experiments, and found him to be a 
young man possessing most uncommon 
talents, mechanical ‘knowledge, and 
practice, with an originality, readiness, 
and copiousness of invention which 
often surprised and delighted me in our 
frequent conversations together. I also 
had many opportunities to know that 
he was as remarkable for the goodness 
of his heart, and the candour and sim- 
plicity of his mind, as for the acuteness of 
his genius and understanding. I there- 
fore contracted with him an intimate 
friendship, which has continued and in- 
creased ever since thattime. I mention 
these circumstances only to show how 
it happened that I was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the progress of his in- 
ventions, and with the different objects 
that engaged his attention, while I re- 
mained at Glasgow, and in a great 
measure ever since, 

A few years after he was settled at 
Glasgow he was employed by the Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy to examine 
and rectify a small workable model of a 
steam-engine, which was out ‘of order. 
This turned a part of his thoughts and 
fertile invention to the nature and im- 
provement of steam-engines, to the per- 
fection of their machinery, and to the 
different means by which their great 
consumption of fuel might be diminished. 
He soon acquired such a reputation 
for his knowledge on this subject, that 
he was employed to plan and erect 
several engines in different places, while 
at the same time he was frequently 
making new experiments to lessen the 


waste of heat from the external surface ° 


of the boiler, and from that of the 
cylinder. But after he had been thus 
employed a considerable time, he per- 
ceived that by far the greatest waste of 
heat proceeded from the waste of steam 
in filling the cylinder with steam. In 
filling the cylinder with steam, for every 
stroke of the common engine a great 
part of the steam is chilled and con- 
densed by the coldness of the cylinder, 
before this last is heated enough to 
qualify it for being filled with elastic 
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vapour or perfect steam ; he perceived, 
therefore, that by preventing this waste 
of steam an incomparably greater 
saving of heat and fuel would be at- 
tained than by any other contrivance. It 
was thus in the beginning of the year 
1765, that the fortunate thought occurred 
to him of condensing the steam by cold 
in a separate vessel or apparatus, pe- 
tween which and the cylinder a commu- 
nication was to be opened for that pur- 
pose every time the steam was to be 
condensed; while the cylinder itself 
might be preserved perpetually hot, no 
cold water or air being ever admitted 
into its cavity. 

This capital improvement flashed on 
his mind at once, and filled him with 
rapture; and he immediately made a 
hasty trial of it, which satisfied him of 
its value, employing for this purpose a 
large brass syringe which he borrowed 
from a friend, 


Nothing can be more confused 
and rigmarole than Mr. Muirhead’s 
account of what, with characteristic 
inflation, he calls ‘the first, the 
greatest, and the most prolific of all 
Watt's mighty inventions connected 
with the steam-engine. It was 
certainly an extremely happy idea, 
that of condensing the used steam 
in a vessel apart from the cylinder 
of the engine; and Watt himself 
states that it flashed upon him in a 
moment, in the course of a Sunday 
walk in the Green of Glasgow. But 
it is worthy of notice, that engineers 
of great eminence have doubted 
whether the separate condenser was 
so valuable as Watt judged it; and 
many more have maintained that 
before Watt's invention, the steam- 
engine had by many successive 
hands been brought to such a con- 
dition, that it was quite certain that 
some one would before long have 
thought of the separate vessel for 
condensing the used steam. Into 
this question it is unnecessary to 
go; for since Columbus broke the 
egg it has been universally agreed 
that however simple an invention 
looks after it has been made, the 
best proof that it is not so simple as 
it seems is furnished by the fact 
that no one made it till the inventor 
chanced uponit. And although the 

oint furnished matter for protracted 
itigation in after years, it appears 
to be quite certain that James Watt 
was the first to think of the separate 
condenser. Upon the question 
whether he was so or not, depends 
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all his claim to be regarded as the 
eo improver of the steam-engine. 

he biography contains no fewer 
than four separate accounts of the 
circumstances attending Watt's 
repair of the model engine of Glas- 
gow College. The shortest of these 
—that of Dr. Black—we have 
quoted. The second is given, at 
reat length, in the words of Pro- 
essor Robison. And there are two 
others, written by Watt himself: 
one of these given in Watt’s Notes 
on Robison’s Dissertation on Steam- 
rm cena and the other intended 
to form part of the brief for counsel 
im a trial designed to enforce Watt’s 
patent for steam-engines, many 
years after the great improvement 
was hit upon. 

Having ascertained, by the con- 
struction of several models, that the 
separate condenser caused the en- 
gine to work much more satisfac- 
torily than it had previously done, 
and with much less expenditure of 
fuel, Watt was anxious to make a 
large working engine upon that 
principle. At first he was stopped 
by want of funds; but happily a 
certain Dr. Roebuck, an energetic 
and speculative Englishman, who 
had founded the well-known Carron 
Iron-works, and who was now sink- 
ing coal-pits at Borrowstonness, on 
the Frith of Forth, at this time 
heard of Watt, and thought that 
the improved engine might enable 
him to work the new coal-pits to 
greater advantage. Accordingly he 
supplied Watt with money; and an 
experimental engine was erected in 
one of the offices attached to Kinneil 
House, near Borrowstonness, where 
Dr. Roebuck resided. Although 
very imperfect in its working, the 
result was on the whole encourag- 
ing. It was found difficult to get 
the machinery made with sufficient 
strength and accuracy; but the 
principle of the separate condenser 
was proved to be a soundone. And 
Watt found in Dr. Roebuck a valu- 
able coadjutor. Dr. Roebuck was 
of a remarkably sanguine and 
pushing temper; and he was thus 
of great advantage to Watt, who 
was constantly depressed, and so 
easily discouraged that even at this 
period he might have laid his great 
invention aside. Mrs. Roebuck, 
talking with Professor Robison, one 
day said, * Jamie Watt is a queer 
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lad, and without the Doctor his in- 
vention would have been lost ; but 
Dr. Roebuck wont let it perish.’ 

The power of steam as a motive 
force had been known from the 
earliest times. Indeed, the first 
man who boiled water in a covered 
vessel, and observed how the im- 

risoned vapour sought to raise the 
fa, must have been aware that the 
vapour was possessed of a certain 
force. It was reserved for after 
ages to discover how enormously 
the power of steam is increased by 
compression, and to find ways of 
directing its power to the perform- 
ance of useful work. The earligst 
recorded instance in which ‘stéam 
was intentionally employed to pro- 
duce motion, is the AXolipile, or ball 
of olus, described by Hero of 
Alexandria, about 120 years B.c. 
This was a hollow ball of metal, 
rotating on an axis, and furnished 
with several tubes issuing from it 
at right angles to its axis. These 
tubes were closed at the ends, but 
each had an opening in its side. 
The ball was partly filled with water, 
and placed over a fire. When the 
water boiled, the steam rushed from 
the openings in the tubes, and by 
the reaction of the air, caused the 
tube to revolve with great velocity. 
The AZolipile was no more than an 
ingenious toy; though it has occa- 
sionally been employed instead of 
bellows, to direct a stream of air 
upon a fire. 

Nothing of any practical impor- 
tance was accomplished in the use of 
steam power till the days of the 
celebrated Marquis of Worcester, 
who published his Century of In- 
ventions in 1663. And it is hardly 
possible to judge, from the some- 
what. inflated accounts of that in- 
genious nobleman, what was the 
precise nature of his steam-engine, 
or whether it actually sueceeded in 

erforming all that he promised for 
it. So highly did he estimate its 
power that he says, ‘I call this @ 
semi-omnipotent engine.’ In 1663, 
an Act cf Parliament was passed, 
‘to enable Edward, Marquis of 
Worcester, to receive the benefit 
and profit of a water-commanding 
engine by him invented.’ By this 
engine the Marquis expected to 
realize an enormous fortune. He 
never realized the fortune, but he 
has left on record the plan according 
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to which he was to employ it. First, 
he would pay all his debts; next, 
he would lay aside a competence on 
which he might live according to his 
birth and quality; and the residue 
he would dedicate to the service of 
his King and country. The ‘ great 
machine,’ as it was called, passed 
away with its inventor, and never 
was applied to actual work. But it 
would seem to have succeeded on 
an experimental trial: for in the 
archives of the Beaufort family 
there is preserved a curious docu- 
ment, entitled ‘The Lord Marquesse 
of Woreester’s ejaculatory and ex- 
temporary thanksgiving prayer, 
when first with his corporal eyes he 
did see finished a perfect trial of his 
water-commanding engine, delight- 
ful and useful to whomsoever hath 
in recommendation either know- 
ledge, profit, or pleasure. We 
cannot refrain from remarking in 
passing, that nothing can be more 
contemptible and offensive than the 
flippant attempts at jocularity which 
repeatedly occur in Mr. Muirhead’s 
notice of the Marquis’s engine. 
The Century of Inventions is de- 
scribed as ‘ the little century, crow- 
ing like a game-cock to the last.’ 
We wonder very much at what 
University Mr. Muirhead got his 
degree. We should judge rather 
at Schenectady or Squatterville 
than at Oxford. 

Every one has heard the story of 
Solomon de Caus, who is said to 
have been shut up as a madman in 
the Bicétre, for insisting, about the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that he had made a discovery 
of a way in which steam might be 
applied to navigate ships, move car- 
riages, and do many other useful 
things. Poor Mr. Muirhead ex- 
hibits the sad debility of his reason- 
ing powers in an attempt to prove 
that the often quoted letter in which 
a French lady gives an account of 
an interview between the Marquis 
of Worcester and Solomon de Caus, 
is a forgery. It may be so, or it 
may not: we have not space here to 
debate the question; much wiser 
men than Mr. Muirhead have ad- 
mitted it as authentic; but we must 
say that we have read (we suppose 
we must call it) the argument by 
which Mr. Muirhead thinks he ‘ has 
had the satisfaction of exposing the 
literary fraud as it deserves,’ with 
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emotions of the profoundest pity for 
the man who could write it. 

The first person who produced a 
steam-engine which actually per- 
formed work, was Captain Thomas 
Savery, who in 16 5 obtained a 
patent for what he called The 
Miner's Friend, or an Engine to 
raise Water by Fire. It was used 
with good effect in pumping water 
out of mines. In 1705, Thomas 
Newcomen, who had made several 
material improvements on Savery’s 
engine, was associated with him in 
a new patent; and the engine, now 
made of some practical use, ever 
afterwards was called Newcomen’s 
Engine. It would be useless to 
attempt to give any particular de- 
scription of it to the non-scientific 
reader. It may suffice to say that 
there was a detached boiler; a 
cylinder, in which the piston was 
driven up by steam, and driven 
down by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere ; a long balance-beam, hung 
on a pivot, to one end of which 
the piston was attached; while 
the sucker of the pump was 
moved up and down by the 
other end of the beam. Smeaton, 
the great engineer who built the 
Eddystone lighthouse, made several 
improvements: indeed, every in- 
genious man who had anything to 
do with the working of such ma- 
chines, had some little change for 
the better to propose; and the 
machine, which was variously called 
the steam-engine, the fire-engine, 
and the atmospheric engine, was 
now brought to the point in its de- 
velopment at which Watt found it. 
And Watt certainly gave the sta- 
tionary steam-engine its greatest 
step towards practical utility, though 
it is nothing less than absurd to say 
that any single individual invented 
the steam-engine. The contribu- 
tions of a host of successive inven- 
tors of matters greater and lesser, 
brought the Molipile of Alexandria 
to the condensing engines of the 
Persia or of a great Manchester 
cotton-mill. 

Newcomen’s engine,though much 
better than its predecessors, was yet 
far from performing satisfactorily. 
We quote from Mr. Muirhead’s 
silly description of its verfor- 
mances :— 

For, although it certainly contrived 
to do a good deal of work, yet it did it 
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in a fashion which was provokingly 
clumsy, imperfect, and irregular; it 
would not always move when ordered to 
do so, nor stop when its progress became 
dangerous ; in the hands of those un- 
accustomed to attend, to clean, to water, 
and to exercise it, it would astonish the 
beholders by snorting wildly, rearing 
badly, and kicking viciously ; it would 
break even its harness of chains, not- 
withstanding the ‘ bridles’ and ‘ martin- 
gales’ by which it was curbed ; or again, 
when urged to go at a gallop and ex- 
hibit its best racing paces, it would 
sometimes take a fancy to spite its 
jockey, move even more sluggishly, 
work more feebly, and perhaps settle 
the unprofitable struggle by coming at 
last to a dead halt, 


The experimental engine which 
James Watt set up in the outhouse 
at Kinneil, succeeded well, but 
when it was intended to proceed 
with the construction of a larger 
one for actual use, Dr. Roebuck’s 
affairs became so much embarrassed 
through the failure of some of his 
speculations, that the requisite 
funds were not forthcoming. The 
great invention had to stand still, 
and Watt, still continuing his busi- 
ness, added something to his income 
by surveying the ground for several 
canals. On the business of one of 
these he went to London, where he 
formed a very low opinion of the 
intelligence and usefulness of Par- 
liamentary Committees, and on his 
way back to Glasgow he visited Mr. 
Boulton’s iron-works at Soho, near 
Birmingham. Mr. Boulton was 
energetic, ingenious, and rich: 
Watt was delighted with the per- 
fection of mechanism which he saw 
in the Soho factory, and though he 
did not see Mr. Boulton, who was 
not at home, it occurred to him that 
here was the man to take up the im- 
— steam-enginé, which Dr. 

ebuck could now no longer push 
into notice. A patent had been 
taken out by Roebuck and Watt in 
1768, and after much negotiation 
Dr. Roebuck’s share in it was trans- 
ferred to Mr. Boulton, and a part- 
nership was established between 
Boulton and Watt. But this was 
not accomplished till 1775, when 
Watt permanently removed his 
residence from Sleunen to Soho. 


In the intervening years the great 
invention slept, while Watt invented 
several little machines, such as time- 


pieces and micrometers. In the 
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autumn of 1773 his wife died, and 
he was plunged into extravagant 
grief; but in the summer of 1776 he 
married again. Mr. Muirhead does 
not place the two dates together, 
and it has cost us some trouble to 
hunt them out. He mentions that 
the second marriage took place after 
Watt had been some years a 
widower. And we shall feel deeply 
indebted to any reader who shall 
produce, from any volume brought 
out bya publisher of good standing, 
any passage, intended ae 
which shall rival for contemptible 
twaddle the passage in which 
Mr. Muirhead sentimentalizes upon 
Watt's feelings in regard to the 
conflicting claims of his two wives, 
So much time had elapsed from 
the granting of the patent of 1768 
without the engine having become 
practically serviceable, and thus 
profitable to its manufacturers, that 
in 1775 it was deemed expedient to 
apply tor an Act of Parliament ex- 
tending the patent privilege for 
twenty-five years from that date. 
The application proved successful, 
though opposed by the eloquence of 
Burke ; and after Watt, resisting an 
offer of a thousand a year to under- 
take a government-oflice in Russia, 
had settled at Soho, the engines 
began to get into use in various parts 
of England. The proprietors of 
Cornish mines in particular were 
anxious to be supplied with them, 
and Watt was sometimes compelled 
to remain for months together in 
the mining districts of Cornwall, 
where he found that ‘ velocity, vio- 
lence, magnitude, and horrible 
noise,’ were the qualities which 
recommended an engine, the people 
being ‘no more taken with modest 
merit in an engine than in a man.’ 
And as business increased so did 
anxiety; he had ‘constant bad 
headaches,’ and his ‘ usual tendency 
to desponding views ;’ and notwith- 
standing all his labours, the expense 
of carrying on the business was so 
great, as to devour almost all the 
profits. His inventive faculty never 
slept. While busy in contriving 
new steam-engines he invented a 
copying-machine, and the beautiful 
parallel motion, He invented the 
crank azle, and when it was pirated 
through the treachery of a work- 
man (‘afterwards hanged,’ says 
Watt with some bitterness), he in- 
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vented the sun and planet wheels to 
take its place. As the steam-engine 
grew docile, he applied it to wielding 
tilt-hammers. He invented a counter, 
for ascertaining the number of 
strokes made by an engine in any 
given time, and he contrived the 
governor, @ most ingenious piece of 
mechanism for regulating the speed 
of engines, by admitting or exclu- 
ding steam in exact proportion to 
the need for it. The period from 
the fortieth to the fiftieth year of 
his life was unquestionably that 
during which his inventive genius 
was in its greatest strength, yet 
his despondency and distrust of 
his own powers now reached their 
height. His aged father died at 
Greenock in 1782, and this event 
added to his depression. In June, 
1786, he wrote as follows :— 

Several vexations, with the conse- 
quent anxious thoughts, have prevented 
my mind from recovering its energy. I 
have been quite effete and listless, 
neither daring to face business, nor 
capable of it: my head and memory 
failing me much: my stable of hobby- 
horses pulled down, and the horses given 
to the dogs for carrion. I have had 
serious thoughts of throwing down the 
burden I find myself unable to carry, 
and perhaps if other sentiments had not 
been stronger, should have thought of 
throwing off the mortal coil: but. if 
matters do not grow worse, I may per- 
haps stagger on. 

We have not space to discuss the 
question as to the discovery of the 
composition of water, which some 
assign to Cavendish, though there 
seems to be little doubt that Watt 
is entitled to the credit of it. 

The value of Watt’s inventions 
being now universally recognised, 
many dishonest rivals began to in- 
fringe his patents by manufacturing 
engines on the same principles, with 
the help of workmen bribed away 
from Sohd. These pirated engines 
were indeed very bad: ‘their bodily 
presence,’ said Watt, ‘was weak, and 
their work contemptible.’ Still, it 
was judged necessary to enforce the 
patents by legal proceedings, which 
occasioned great expense. The bill 
of one firm of London solicitors for 
the years from 1796 to 1800, the 
last or of the patent, amounted to 
near £6000; the total expenses of 
Boulton and Watt in maintaining 
their rights amounted to double 
that sum, and the annoyance to a 
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man of Watt’s anxious temper was 
incalculable. Both the partners were 
old men, but their sons, James 
Watt and Robinson Boulton, under- 
took the chief management of these 
proceedings. In successive trials 
the property of the firm in Watt's 
improvements of the steam-engine 
was completely established. In 
1800 the original patent expired, 
and the partnership of Boulton and 
Watt was dissolved. Both retired 
from active business, but their sons 
founded a new firm in which the old 
names were maintained. The friend- 
ship of the original partners was 
never interrupted. e are not in- 
formed to what extent Watt had 
succeeded in accumulating a fortune, 
but it is stated that the business had 
fully satisfied his own moderate de- 
sires, and provided a source of inde- 
pendent income for his sons. 

Although retired from active 
business, the great inventor did not 
cease to invent: ‘ Without a hobby,’ 
he said, ‘ whatis life?’ He regarded 
with great interest the application 
of his engines to the navigation of 
ships, and he was the first to suggest 
the use of the Archimedean screw. 
He took out a patent for a steam- 
carriage to run on common roads, a 
design which has never permanently 
succeeded in practice: and indeed 
nothing but the high-pressure en- 
gine, with its enormous power and 
small bulk, is suited for locomotive 
use on land. He invented four 
different lamps, one of which seems 
to have anticipated the moderateur 
lamp now in commonuse. He con- 
trived an articulated water-pipe, a 
calculating machine ; and his fast in- 
vention, which he had not brought 
to perfection when he died, was a 
machine for copying sculpture. 
There remains a journal, written 
on the back of a letter, of the time 
spent in copying a bust of Sappho; 
it was accomplished, with much 
success, in thirty-nine hours. Al- 
though Watt was a rigid adherent of 
the Church of Seotland, we find that 
one of these hours was on a Sunday. 
He made many little busts, which 
he distributed among his friends, 
deprecating severe criticism of the 
So of ‘ so young an artist.’ 

ut he left his machine unfinished, 
and the garret where he worked 
upon it has been left untouched 
since he died. 
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He amused himself in his last 
years by occasional tours on the 
Continent and in various parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland. He 
bought a farm in Wales, on the most 
charming part of the Wye, and took 
an interest in farming, though he 
never came to care for field-sports. 
He was fond of flowers and of fruit 
trees. Like many other great men, 
he was in thorough subjection to 
his wife. He was fond of snuff, but 
she forbade it; nor was he permitted 
to fix the hour at which he should 
retire to rest: 

In his ‘evenings at home,’ at a certain 
hour, fixed by Mrs. Watt, the door of 
the dining-room in which she had all too 
lately left her lord, opened: an old ser- 
vant appeared, and altogether disre- 
garding the greater presence in which he 
stood, with a few active evolutions 
swept out at once the fire, the lights, 
and—his master! Adieu, the social 
téte-d-téte ; adieu, the book, or soothing 
reverie of the night ; adieu, some fainter 
hearts might have said, to the pursuit of 
knowledge under such difficulties! But 
we have it from one who witnessed 
some of those untimely irruptions, that, 
as the host slowly rose, he was wont to 
say with meekness, ‘ We must go ;’ that 
still the quiet smile never quitted that 
benignant countenance, —the serenity of 
that sweet temperremained undisturbed. 


His last days were spent in peace 
and honour. The melancholy which 
had overelouded him through life 
became less oppressive, and his fear 
that his mind was breaking down, 
though long entertained, proved 
needless: his powers held out to 
the last. His mental labours sat so 
heavy upon him that he required 
from nine to eleven hours of sleep ; 
and his evenings were uniform 
spent in some light amusing a 
ing. His forenoons, in his last years, 
were spent in the workshop attached 
to his bedroom, where he wore ‘ his 
woollen surtout, his leather apron, 
and the rustic hat which he had 
worn some forty years.’ In politics 
Watt was a strong Tory of the old 
school. His son James was of a 
different way of thinking, having in 
his hot youth gone over to Paris 
and fraternized with Danton and 
Robespierre. He acted as second 
to one of these men in a duel, which 
by his instrumentality was unluckily 
prevented from terminating fatally 
to one or both of them. Words- 
worth was in Paris at the same time, 
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and a friend of the younger Watt. 
The engineer passed through the 
same phases of political faith as the 
poet, and ended, like him, a strong 
Conservative. 

We feel Mr. Muirhead’s want of 
the biographer’s talent in his failure 
to set the great inventor, as he 
lived, plainly before us, in his last 
days as at every other period of his 
life. But happily we have a de- 
scription of James Watt in his age 
by a very different hand. On a 
visit to Edinburgh, paid after he 
was eighty, Watt met Sir Walter 
Scott, who thus speaks of the ‘alert, 
kind, benevolent old man, his talents 
and fancy overflowing on every sub- 
ject, with his attention awake to 
every one’s question, his information 
at every one’s command:’ 


There were assembled about half a 
score of our Northern Lights. oe 
Amidst this company stood Mr. Watt, 
the man whose genius discovered the 
means of multiplying our national re- 
sources to a degree perhaps even beyond 
his own stupendous powers of calcula- 
tion and combination, bringing the trea- 
sures of the abyss to the summit of the 
earth, giving the feeble arm of man the 
momentum of an afrite, commanding 
manufactures to arise as the rod of the 
prophet produced water in the desert, 
affording the means of dispensing with 
that time and tide which wait for 
no man, and of sailing without that 
wind which defied the commands and 
threats of Xerxes himself. This 
potent commander of the elements 
—this abridger of time and space—this 
magician whose cloudy machinery has 
produced a change in the world, the 
effects of which, extraordinary as they 
are, are perhaps only now beginning to 
be felt—was not only the most profound 
man of science, the most successful com- 
biner of powers and calculator of num- 
bers as adapted to practical purposes— 
was not only one of the most generally 
well-informed but one of the best and 
kindest of human beings. 

There he stood, surrounded by the 
little band I have mentioned of Northern 
literati, men not less tenacious, gene- 
rally speaking, of their own fame and 
their own opinions than the national 
regiments are supposed to be jealous of 
the high character which they have won 
upon service. Methinks I yet see and 
hear what I shall never see or hear 
again. In his eighty-second year, the 
alert, kind, benevolent old man had his 
attention alive to every one’s question, 
his information at every one’s com- 
mand, 
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His talents and fancy overflowed on 
every subject. One. gentleman was a 
deep philologist—he talked with him on 
the origin of the alphabet as if he had 
been coeval with Cadmus; another, a 
celebrated critic—you would have said 
the old man had studied political eco- 
nomy and belles lettres all his life; of 
science it is unnecessary to speak, it 
was his own distinguished walk. And 
yet Captain Clutterbuck, when he spoke 
with your countryman, Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, you would have sworn he had 
been coeval with Claverhouse and Burley, 
with the persecutors and persecuted, and 
could number every shot the dragoons 
had fired at the fugitive Covenanters. 
In fact, we discovered that no novel of 
the least celébrity escaped his perusal, 
and that the gifted man of science was 
as much addicted to the productions of 
your native country, in other words, as 
shameless and obstinate a peruser of 
novels, as if he had been a very milliner’s 
apprentice of eighteen. 


Mrs. Schimmelpenninck gives the 
following livel Teaneintian of the 
appearance and manner of the great 
inventor :— 


He was one of the most complete 
specimens of the melancholic tempera- 
ment. His head was generally bent 
forward, or leaning on his hand in me- 
ditation ; his shoulders stooping and his 
chest falling in, his limbs lank and un- 
muscular, and his complexion sallow. 
His intellectual development was mag- 


nificent ; comparison and causality 
immense, with large ideality and 
constructiveness, individuality, and 


enormous concentrativeness and caution, 
His utterance was slow and unim- 
passioned, deep and low in tone, with a 
broad Scotch accent; his manners 
gentle, modest, and unassuming. Ina 
company where he was not known, un- 
less spoken to, he might have tranquilly 
passed the whole time in pursuing his 
own meditations. But this could not 
well happen ; for, in point of fact, every- 
body practically knew the infinite 
variety of his talents and stores of 
knowledge. When he entered a room, 
men of letters, men of science, nay, 
military men, artists, ladies, even little 
children, thronged around him. I re- 
member a celebrated Swedish artist 
having been instructed by him that rats’ 
whiskers make the most pliant painting- 
brushes ; ladies would appeal to him on 
the best means of devising grates, cur- 
ing smoky chimneys, warming their 
houses, and obtaining fast colours. I 
can speak from experience of his teach- 
ing me how to make a dulcimer, and 
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improve a Jew’s harp. . . . I remem- 
ber him calling me to sit upon his knee, 
while he explained the different prin- 
ciples of the hurdy-gurdy, the harp, and 
the piano; or the construction of a 
simple whistle, or Pan’s pipe, or of an 
organ. 


In the autumn of 1819, Watt was 
attacked by an illness of no great 
severity ; but he devoutly recog- 
nised in it the messenger sent to 
summon him away. Humbly and 
tranquilly he prepared for death, 
expressing his deep gratitude to the 
Almighty for the success and 
honour which had crowned his life ; 
and on the nineteenth of August, at 
his own house at Heathfield, in 
Staffordshire, he peacefully expired. 

M. Arago has expressed great 
astonishment that ‘ it was not even 
proposed to make Watt a peer.’ No 
doubt he would hate been made one 
in France; but things are managed 
differently in this country. Surely 
some man whose natural dress is 
must have aided Mr. Muir- 

ead in writing his reflections upon 
this matter. He repudiates the 
‘disloyal outery’ that ‘the names 
of men of genius are more dignified 
in themselves than when they have 
received the addition of titles of 
higher rank.’ Why, Mr. Muirhead, 
it is simply because this ‘disloyal 
outcry’ states a great truth, that a 
British Government can be justified 
in passing over such a man. It is 
simply because the name of JamEs 
‘Warr needs no factitious embel- 
lishment, that it was fit enough that 
one of the greatest benefactors of 
Britain should live and die without 
any public recognition of the work 
he had done. A peerage could have 
added nothing to the intrinsic 
greatness of such a man. Some 
folk stand in need of such bolster- 
ing up; but the man who gave us 
the Steam-Engine is not one of 
these. 

A colossal statue of Watt, by 
Chantrey, stands in Westminster 
Abbey. The town of Greenock, 
the University of Glasgow, and the 
Church of Handsworth, where he 
was buried, have each a marble copy 
of it; and in a conspicuous place 
in the city of Glasgow, there is a 
sitting statue of bronze, in the atti- 
tude of intense thought. 
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SCHLOSS-EISHAUSEN; 


A Mystery. 


Parr III. 


4 here scrutiny of the effects of 
the deceased Count was a work 
of time ; and expectation, as I have 
said, was busy during the interval 
preceding the judicial announce- 
ment. Before this is published, 
it will not be amiss to review the 
case briefly ab exteriori ; touching 
the points to which inquiry and 
doubt chiefly turn, in order to a 
fair solution of what is so far an 
enigma. I do not mean a notice of 
idle or scandalous theories, based 
on nothing, but a survey of the 
actual points of character and cir- 
cumstance that hitherto have baf- 
fied interpretation—of those half- 
seen and mysterious traits which at 
once excite and puzzle curiosity. 
This, on the eve of positive dis- 
closures, may be thought a needless 
operation. It will, however, be 
found far otherwise. The measure, 
indeed, of what may be made known, 
can only be given in terms of what 
we may desire to know. Our con- 
cern in the result, moreover, depends 
on the interest, free from vain sur- 
mises, being fixed on the real per- 
plexities that rise on whatever 
side this singular problem is ex- 
amined. 

In this process, no use will be 
made of the Count’s hints or decla- 
rations. They may have been true, 
but cannot be trusted alone. Where 
concealment is the rule, there is no 
saying what is the worth, or what 
may have been the design of ex- 
ceptional revelations. 

A man in the prime of life, vigo- 
rous, intelligent, and sanguine, con- 
versant with the world, and alive to 
its enjoyments, qualified to shine in 
it, and with wealth to command its 
advantages, comes to bury himself, 
not without ostentation, in a remote 
corner of Germany, with a female 
companion, whom he hides with 
more than Oriental care. Not con- 
tent with mere retirement, which 
here might have been amply secured 
on easy terms, and without attracting 
notice, he fences himself in with the 
complicated and repulsive system of 


non-intercourse, which we have 
been watching. To this system, a 
self-imposed silence, the refusal of 
all knowledge of what he is or has 
been, and the utmost impatience of 
observation, give additional severity ; 
and in the few cases in which he de- 
parts from it,—as in his intercourse 
with the Pastor,—the exception 
itself is a study of unaccountable 
precautions. To maintain it, he 
spares neither pains nor cost; in 

efence of it he does not hesitate to 
beard the government which gives 
him shelter. Above all, he con- 
demns himself thereby to some 
of the worst privations which life 
can bear; to exclusion from human 
society, to perpetual imprisonment, 
to all but perpetual silence ; pe- 
nalties from which the duilest 
natures shrink, but which to one so 
lively, impulsive, and sympathetic 
as his, must have been unspeakably 
tormenting. And, finally, this 
penance is endured, not as a tempo- 
rary evil, but for a life-time. 

For a proceeding so uncommon 
in all ways—unless it be attributed 
to madness—motives of no common 
urgency must be assumed. And 
with respect to these, either it was 
voluntary—in which case an object 
must be inferred outweighing the 
sacrifice ; or it was compulsory— 
i.e., taken under some pressure 
corresponding to the effect. And 
this pressure may have been external 
or internal. 

A verdict of insanity, of course, at 
once disposes of all thatlooks doubtful 
or strange in human conduct. But 
this,inthe presentcase,wouldamount 
to no more than a confession of the 
difficulty of suggesting a better in- 
terpretation. Where none of the 
usual signs of mental disorder were 
ever seen or suspected, and its pre- 
sence is merely inferred from a 
course of conduct to which it is 
not easy to assign sufficient motives; 
such a conclusion can only serve to 
cut the knot when all attempts to 
untie it have failed, and is, in fact, 
merely an awkward evasion of the 
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failure. For it by no means follows 
that, because the connexion between 
a given series of things and their 
efficient causes has not been traced, 
no such causes therefore can 
have existed: and this caveat, ap- 
plicable to most ethical and social 
problems, especially applies to one 
in which the data are in some re- 
spects uncertain, and the series of 
essential facts is far from being 
complete. 

It may suffice to repeat that on 
the spot—at no time and by none 
of those who either came in contact 
with the recluse or busied them- 
selves in divining his secret—was 
the slightest suspicion of his in- 
sanity entertained. This, where 
so much was eccentric and un- 
usual, and conjectures of every 
kind were rife, may be taken as 
at that nothing could be seen 

om which the common sense of 
men infers derangement. There is, 
indeed, evidence enough on the 
other side. A clearer view than 
the Count’s, of all that concerned 
him, and more steadiness and tact 
in pursuing his ends, could hardly 
be imagined. He is fierce and 
hasty when angered, but never 
without provocation; and his general 
self-command and strength of will 
are never affected by such heats of 
temper. Of those suspicions and 
antipathies which especially betray 
the insane, there are no tokens. 
The cheerfulness and benevolence 
which he preserves in seclusion 
from all society, are signs of health 
both moral and physical. And it 
would be difficult to conceive that 
mind unsound which could retain 
its freshness and force after thirty 
years of silence; a trial severe 
enough to have prostrated the best 
intellects. Such a man we cannot 
prove deranged, by any practical 
test of human sanity. 

With those nice and flexible de- 
finitions, which, if equally applied, 
would embrace all whose temper or 
conduct is perverse, peculiar, or 
reckless, we need not concern our- 
selves here. Their only effect any- 
where is to make the study of 
anomalies in human character im- 
possible. 

It must be allowed that to con- 
strue the facts in question on rational 
grounds is no easy task. Its diffi- 
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culty arises from the number of 
salient tokens, each apparently de- 
cisive when viewed by itself, but 
giving way on all sides when brought 
in contact with each other. Let us 
take them briefly in the order 
already laid down. 

Voluntary self-interment may be 
conceived in a religious ascetic, or 
in a misanthrope: hardly in any 
other type of human character. As 
to the former, it is needless to say 
a word; we have seen enough of 
Eishausen and of its inmate to 
dismiss at once the idea of de- 
votion or bodily penance. Nor 
will the other character occupy 
us much longer. If there be any 
one thing certain in the present case, 
it is, that the recluse was neither a 


‘hater of his kind, nor one, even, 


whom life-weariness or a wounded 
spirit had driven into solitude. On 
the contrary, he is distinguished by 
active and sumptuous charities; 
his lively interest in all classes of 
his neighbours breaks out on every 
side; nay, his enmity is disarmed 
in a moment by the report of any 
misfortune to those who have 
offended him the most. Indeed, 
had positive evidence been wanting, 
it might have been certainly de- 
clared @ priori that one so choleric, 
inquisitive, and splendid, was never 
known to be a misanthrope. 

On the affairs of the great world 
he is no less intent than on the 
welfare of his neighbours. He 
watches every scene in the Euro- 
pean drama with the keenest atten- 
tion ; takes part with the actors, and 
eagerly canvasses the issue of the 
piece; greedily seeks intelligence 
from all quarters, and digests it in 
a continual ferment of thought. 
This is not the picture of a man 
disgusted with the world he has 
quitted; rather say, of one who 
sympathizes with it in every fibre, 
and seems ready at any moment to 
fly into its embrace. 

With such propensities, it may 
be added, to imagine a wounded 
spirit would be an absurdity. That 
he showed no sign of injury or 
of resentment, nothing in the least 
degree plaintive, splenetic, ormorose, 
is otherwise apparent. Every 
glimpse that is seen of him pro- 
claims the reverse ; vigour of body, 
alertness and ardour of mind. No 
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mere strength. of will, without a 
high flow of animal spirits, would 
have kept life and health so long 
without a flaw in that solitary con- 
finement. No broken-hearted re- 
cluse could have preserved the 
vivacity that amazed the physician 
who heard him speak for the first 
time after an age of silence. 

It may be said that I have omitted 
one possible motive for a voluntary 
retreat; jealous passion, namely, 
sacrificing all to the exclusive pos- 
session of a beloved object; and 
that the possibility of such a motive 
is suggested by the manner in which 
the lady was guarded. It would be 
wasting time to discuss this sup- 
position deliberately. I will ale 
say, first; that, apart from other 
objections, this would leave all the 
precautions which regarded the 
Count himself, as dark as ever: ahd 
secondly ; that if, even, a passion so 
engrossing, and a jealousy so ex- 
treme, where no risk of any kind 
was seen, coyld be assumed as an 
adequate motive for a time, it is 
quite impossible to conceive it 
lasting. The idea of a twenty- 
years’ paroxysm of such violence is 
beyond the wildest fables of a lover's 
Arcadia. 

There is yet another hypothesis, 
not wholly foreign to this part 
of the subject, which at first sight 
seems to ‘present a firmer hold. 
What if his care was the vigilance 
of a keeper—of one hired by a rich 
bribe to devote himself to the charge 
of a prisoner, whom some great 
personage had reasons for conceal- 
ing from the world, at whatever 
cost ? 

Some of the circumstances cer- 
tainly suit this notion better than 
any of those we have yet considered. 
It agrees with many indications, 
which all lead to the belief that the 
lady, on whatever ground, was really 
the central point of the Count’s 
system. It would account for that 
system not yielding to time, which 
must have destroyed the effect of 
every other conceivable motive. It 
would accord with the deference re- 
marked in the Count’s demeanour 
towards the lady; and it would in 
some degree explain not only his 
care to keep off observers, but also 
the mystery in which he involved 
his own proceedings. In such a 
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ease secresy would be desired not 
on account of the captive alone; 
the gaoler himself might well dread 
the shame of exposure, while con- 
tent in private with a disgraceful 
office—or, it may be, sustained in it 
by notions of duty. The latter 
would be a plausible reason for his 
obstinacy when pressed for infor- 
mation by the government. 

So far all seems probable. But 
will the theory bear closer handling ? 
In the first place, is it likely that 
any man such as we have seen could 
have been hired, by any reward, to 
undertake a charge involving the 
loss of his position in life, of liberty, 
of all converse with mankind; to 
expend his varied endowments and 
bright intellect on the base office of 
a turnkey? And had the bribe 
been adequate to the sacrifice (if 
such an equation were possible), 
would not the gaoler have hastened 
at once to enjoy it, with his release, 
on the death of the prisoner, instead 
of remaining to die alone in the cell 
she had left? Or if this were part 
of the compact, what must the pay- 
ment have been? if given before- 
hand, how could the conditions be 
enforced? if continued, where are 
the signs of its enjoyment ? 

These, however, are but minor 
objections. Waiving them - alto- 
gether, the grand difficulty presents 
itself on the otner side. ere, too, 
it is not necessary to contend that 
the proof of the lady’s being in any 
sense a prisoner is utterly want- 
ing; that no sign of coercion ap- 
— while all that was seen 

espoke confidence and regard ; that 
means of escape were never want- 
ing; and that not the slightest 
attempt at flight, not a whisper of 
complaint, was ever heard of. Let 
it be assumed that the lady was 
under constraint; and if, with the 
facts before us, the idea of per- 
sonal coercion must be rejected— 
that moral compulsion was in some 
way brought to bear on her, so that 
she became in act a party to her 
own imprisonment. Suppose her a 
captive, under the conditions we 
have seen—what is the necessary 
inference? The existence of one 
whose suppression is important to 
parties of unlimited power and 
means, in so high a degree, that for 


that purpose they are willing to buy 
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the service and the,silence of an 
agent of no vulgar sort ; and to de- 
fray for a long series of years the 
expense of an imprisonment at once 
costly and insecure. Where in mo- 
dern Europe are we to look for such 
a combination? * How, if by any 
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tence, and publicity dogs its heels 
at every step it still can take? The 
fancy of a political victim of any 
class, still more of the first rank, 
being successfully kept out of sight, 
nay, even out of the reach of sus- 
picion, asin the case before us, is a 





chance it had arisen, could it_lie for 
more than a quarter of a century 
unquestioned?’ The very notion of 
a person of so much consequence in 
such high quarters implies relations, 
friends, partisans, whom her disap- 
pearance must alarm. What in- 
quiries were heard of >—what search 
in such an affair could have .been 
made that all Europe would not 
have heard of P—or had search been 
made, how, in these times, could it 
have been frustrated—-I will not say 
for years, but for a few months, even, 
—and not by such a blind as this of 
Eishausen, which in many respects 
seemed to challenge notice ;—but 
by any process whatever, in a day 
when power has lost its omnipo- 


mere delusion. It melts into vapour 
the instant it is held up to the hght, 
although it seems to have floated 
for some time in the obscurity of 
credulous brains. 

Such are not wanting in Ger- 
many. Their conjectures pointed 
towards a Bourbon princess; and 
seized on the slight hints, already 
mentioned, of the resemblance, 
noticed first at Ingelfingen, and 
later in Saxony, by separate per- 
sons; the lilies on the seal; the 
linen marked with a similar de- 
vice, and the Count’s wish to re- 
serve that part of the wardrobe. 
Some would have made her, without 
regard to the known Duchess of 
Angouléme, a daughter of Louis 


* The secret history of the last one hundred and fifty years has many anec- 
dotes of females of rank, genuine or assumed, whose fate was tragical or suspicious ; 
but none, I believe, that contradict the inference from this question. A few may 
be noticed in each of the two classes, 

The first includes persons of known family, who suffered under arbitrary power 
for secret or disputed causes, or over whose fate some obscurity was supposed to 
hang. Of such were the ‘Duchess of Ahiden,’—wife to our George I.—and 
Augusta of Wiirtemberg (sister to Schiller’s Duke Carl,)—wife to the Prince of 
Thurn and Taxis—imprisoned, by her brother's order, about 1776: as to the causes 
of which order, and the manner of her death, sinister reports were current. (See 
Wraxall, Hist. Mem. I. 265). In Russian annals two Princesses, both of Bruns- 
wick, have been named. One, Charlotte Christina, wife of the Czarewicz Alexis, 
killed by his ill-treatment, say the historians, in 1715 ; bit who, as others relate, 
escaped, and lived for years in obscurity, as wife to a French gentleman. (See 
Zschokke’s Novelle, Die Prinzessin von Wolfenbiittel.) Another was Augusta 
Caroline, daughter of the Duke who fell at Auerstidt, married to the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg, (whose second wife was our George IITI.’s Princess Royal,) and 
imprisoned by Catherine IT. ; her misfortune and subsequent death being to this 
day a theme of doubt. 

To the second class belong adventuresses or pretenders. Such was the alleged 
daughter of Elizabeth of Russia, so-called Princess Tarakanoff; whose abduction 
from Italy, by Orloff, to a dungeon in Cronstadt, and death or murder there, 
Castéra relates in his Vie de Catherine IJ. The Mémoires de Stephanie Leonie de 
Bourbon Conti; (Paris, 1798.) Goethe's Natiirliche Tochter, gives the romance of 
another outcast of royal blood, which was, in reality, the fabrication of a certain 
M°: Billet, née Delorme, whose life has been tracked throughout its whole course. 
(See Delorme, Biogr. Universelle.) A Madame Guachet appeared in Berlin and 
elsewhere some time after this book, and gave herself out as the heroine ; but with- 
out success,—although she seems to have deceived Varnhagen von Ense. (See his 
Vermischte Schriften, Bad. iii.) 

In all such cases, however otherwise differing in their respective features, and 
without even insisting on the change that modern times have brought, it will be 
found that the observation in the text holds good. To all the victims of arbitrary 
power, its own hand is seen dealing punishment or restraint. Whenever the 


victims are of rank er consequence, the fact of their misfortune is notorious ; it is 
to its hidden details only that suspicion clings. And in no instance, of whatever 
class, will anything be discovered analogous to the antecedents or conditions which, 
on this theory, must have existed in the Eishausen case. 
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XVI. Others found a key to the 
mystery in a paragraph said, on good 
authority,* to have appeared in 1824 
or 1825, in a Paris print; to the 
effect that ‘a long lost French prin- 
cess had been discovered in an ob- 
sevre corner of Thiiringia, although 
there might be reasons for refrain- 
ing from inquiry on the subject ;’ 
the party, it was added, being sup- 
posed one of the Condés. No proof 
of the birth of any such princess, 
however, was adduced; nor why, 
if born, she need to have been im- 
prisoned —or when ‘ discovered,’ 
neglected by the Prince, who had 
not then as yet become a slave to 
Madame de Feuchéres. It is hardly 
worth while to discuss such sur- 
mises; but it may be observed, as 
characteristic of their authors, that 
the obvious historical objection to a 
French romance of this kind in any 
time was entirely passed over. 
Under the old régime, even, the 
Salic law, excluding females, pro- 
tected princesses of the blood from 
the risks which might threaten heirs 
capable of a throne; while, under 
the Restoration, every genuine 
branch of the royal stock was at 
least sure of protection. 

But what if the Count had hidden 
such a prize for purposes of his own P 
Might not a lover of inferior rank, 
who had inveigled an illustrious lady, 
fear to lose her if discovered, and be 
liable to punishment, into the bar- 
gain? This would really have been 
worth arguing, if any missing Prin- 
cess could aay have been heard of. 
Had there been such a corpus de- 
licti, Germany was not the place in 
which to have buried it. It is im- 
possible that the Court of Meinin- 
gen, which is known to have had 
its eyes fixed upon him, should have 
had no suspicion of the fact, and 
have respected the privacy of such 
a seducer, at the expense of some- 
thing like a public defeat. Remem- 
ber, too, that the party, before 
arriving here, had, for two or three 
years at least, been moving to and 
fro on the-skirts of France, amidst 
swarms of émigrés, where detection 
was more certain than in any other 


Paris. 
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region. In short, this supposition, 
though far less improbable, per se, 
than the State-prisonertheory, needs 
the support of fact, and fails for 
want of it. 

There is another point, which it 
is curious to find unnoticed by Ger- 
man critics, who both take as au- 
thentic the letter shown by the 
Count, and believe in the report of 
what passed during his illness—the 
only instance in which the lady was 
known to have spoken in German ; 
which, also, was the language of her 
letter. On this evidence, if ad- 
mitted, it is scarcely possible to be- 
lieve that the lady could have been 
French at all. The Count was 
master of that language, and her 
only companion; to no one else she 
either wrote or spoke. It is there- 
fore incredible that, if a French- 
woman, she could have used, still 
less learned a speaking and writing 
use of a foreign idiom. The Count 
was not likely to teach her a lan- 
guage for the practice of which he 
took care that no opportunity 
should be given; nay, oar he been 
the gaoler that some fancied, he 
must, above all things, have dreaded 
her acquiring it, as an instrument 
useful for communicationand escape. 

In this direction it is needless to 
seek further. That the Count’s 
isolation cannot have been purely a 
matter of choice, whether from in- 
clination or for reward, is, I think, 
sufficiently apparent. Was it, then, 
in one way or other, partly or abso- 
lutely forced upon him? What 
sort of compulsion is most likely 
under the circumstances? The 
pressure, if any, may have been 
either external—by force or fear 
of some imminent evil; or internal 
—from conscience, shame, or re- 
morse, or the obligation of a vow. 

On the latter class of motives,—all 
of which imply a moral complexion 
of which not a trace was seen in the 
vivacious, resolute character of the 
recluse, the decidedly ‘ philosophic’ 
tone of his opinions, and the luxuries 
of his table,—little stress can be laid. 
They could only be inferred, in the 
absence of outward signs, from a 


* Reported by one who had been attached to the Wiirtemberg embassy in 
It may possibly have been intended for the Madame Guachet mentioned in 


a preceding note. She is known to have been at Weimar, and elsewhere in that 


region. 
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knowledge of previous circumstances 
as yet unknown; whatever weight 
may be assigned to them will depend 
on forthcoming disclosures. It will 
be believed that in all the conjec- 
tures ventilated on this head, the 
mysterious lady played a chief part : 
now as a nun stolen from the clois- 
ter; now as a maid or mother torn 
from her home ;—nay, suggestions 
still more extreme were not want- 
ing. Might not the face so carefully 
covered bear an infamous brand? 
and would not the rescue and shel- 
ter of one who had been seared by 
the executioner, justify the parti- 
cular terms in which she thanks the 
friend ‘who had rescued her from 
great danger and misfortune’? It 
would truly have been an egregious 
piece of generosity in a rich accom- 
plished man of the world to leave it 
for silence and solitude on behalf of 
a female so unfortunate. But are 
such men in the habit of choosing 
companions for life among the cri- 
minal class? How could such a 
choice require the Count to entrench 
himself, as well as the lady, within 
a labyrinth of precautions? Was 
such a possession one which others 
would be tempted to dispute? I 
will not recall the remarks of those 
who professed to have admired the 
lady's face while alive, or who saw 
it in the coffin, by the Count’s ex- 
press directions; nor dwell on the 
deference with which he always 
seemed to treat her. It is possible 
that those may have been mistaken 
who declared that, when the two 
were together, she seemed the supe- 
rior being, and he,—the courtly im- 
perious man,—no more than her 
usher or servant. To discuss such 
guesses as this may be left to the 
wise men of Laputa. 

I wonder that among so many 
strange surmises nothing was heard 
of a connexion less able to bear the 
light of day than any of the above ; 
that none of those attachments within 
forbidden degrees, too often com- 
memorated in -plays and poems,* 
should have been here suggested 
among the possible ‘cases of con- 
science.’ But as nothing of the 
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kind seems to have been hinted, 
while there is no visible ground for 
the imputation, its omission need 
not afflict us. It would, however, 
have been as well founded as many 
that were advanced ; and might have 
answered better to some of the cir- 
cumstances of the mystery. 

In weighing the probabilities 
of external compulsion, there are 
two things to be especially borne in 
mind ; the most certain, perhaps, of 
all that belong to the subject. The 
recluse was neither a faint-hearted 
nor a feeble-witted man. On the 
contrary, everything about him be- 
speaks fire and determination: his 
port is bold, almost martial; his 
resolution in emergencies and gene- 
ral strength of will have been suffi- 
ciently shown. The clearness and 
practical force of his understanding 
we have also noticed. He excels in 
pc finding the bearings of 

is position: informs himself, with 
a despatch which is marvellous, all 
things considered, of whatever it 
suits him to know; takes an accu- 
rate measure of the persons and cir- 
cumstances around him, and avails 
himself of this knowledge with such 
address, that he almost invariably 
carries his point. This is not aman 
to be driven by panic fear into ex- 
tremities of any kind; not likely 
either to devote himself for life to 
an irrational object, or to miscalcu- 
late grossly the means of attaining 
a reasonable one. ; 

If the pressure concerned him as 
principal, it must be sought either 
in political or in personal relations. 
In the one there might be reason of 
state or fear of persecution; in the 
other there is the single condition 
of danger from the law. 

The notion of an important State 
secret was tempting to credulous 
people. Nor is it unnatural to pre- 
sume a weighty cause where striking 
effects are seen. The unexampled 
isolation, the display of wealth, the 
defiance of authorities, raised the 
tone of wonder; and encouraged 
fancies of illustrious misfortune and 
tragic acts of power. But whoever 
indulged in such ideas can only have 


* Lope’s Castigo sin venganza; Ford’s ’Tis a Pity, &e.; Massinger’s Un- 
Y * ’ ‘ * * a S . 
natural Combat ; Nacine’s Phédre ; Alfieri’s Mirra ; Schiller’s Braut von Messina ; 


Walpole’s Mysterious Mother ; Dante's Francesca ; Byron’s Parisina ; and others 
less famous. 
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fostered them by dreaming of the 
past, with eyes closed to the world 
of their own day. Of this enough 
has been said in a former paragraph ; 
and it is needless to repeat what 
applies equally to all imaginary re- 
fugees of high descent in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The political theory advanced, on 
pretended authority, by the Alige- 
meine Zeitung, will as little bear in- 
spection. That the Count had been 
employed in public affairs, in some 
capacity which might have exposed 
him to the enmities and violences of 
the revolutionary period, was pro- 
bable, if not certain: and flight or 
concealment during the paroxysms 
of party rage had been a resource 
too common to excite attention. 
But that time of danger was over 
long before the first appearance of 
the stranger in Thiiringia; and no 
public man, whatever his share in 
the past troubles, could on that 
account have still been under the 
necessity of hiding himself, I will 
not say for years, but even for a 
moment. In one or the other part 
of Europe, according to the side he 
had taken, he was sure to find not 
only safety but sympathy; and the 
refugee, however hated or pro- 
seribed, who could evade instant 
pursuit, and did not,—like La Fay- 
ette and some others who might be 
named as exceptions,—fall at once 
into enemies’ hands, was never at a 
loss for an asylum, which the want 
of means only could render pre- 
carious. What ‘ enmities’ or ‘ po- 
litical combinations,’—the peril of 
whieh was so litile urgent as to 
allow the Count in the first years of 
his Hegira to ramble to and fro 
without disturbance, and in some 
style, within a range far from ex- 
tensive,—could at last become so 
alarming as to call, in 1810, for the 
singular precautions adopted at 
Eishausen, and to enjoin their con- 
tinuance for years to come? What- 
ever danger there might have been 
at first, of a nature to make any dis- 
guise necessary, could not be lasting: 
yet the concealment in its full rigour 
seems to have only commenced at a 
period when all imminent risk must 
long have ceased. The Allgemeine 
Zeitung, even, thinks that it must 
have ended at the close of the war. 
Admit that it lasted so long: what 
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possible reason could then prompt 
advice ‘from high quarters’ to re- 
main in durance ? hat weakness 
could induce the prisoner to follow 
it? And even had such counsel, and 
‘painful recollections,’ prevailed over. 
the natural desire of liberty, could 
they require all the artifices of ex- 
clusion to be maintained with as 
much strictness as before? Again, 
what, under such circumstances, 
could be the motive for bearding 
the Government some years later 
in a manner so offensive? Or is it 
credible that, had he been a political 
fugitive of such consequence as to 
have lived, for a short time, even, in 
fear of denunciation or attack, the 
authorities could have needed a 
description of the stranger from his 
own lips? that the object of such 
unexampled persecution should have 
disappeared from the public stage 
without one exclamation of surprise, 
one whisper of inquiry? The sug- 
gestion that none of these things 
need have been—but that fear may 
have magnified a slight temporary 
risk into a great and continuous 
peril,—has been answered already. 
On moral grounds it is as incredible 
as any other. 

If not political danger, then, there 
may have been the danger of law. 
Something may be said for this con- 
jecture, but far more against it. It 
would not be easy to reconcile the 
instincts of an offender hiding from 
justice, with the stranger’s proceed- 
ings at Hildburghausen. It will be 
harder still to adjust such a theory 
to his subsequent conduct. The 
crime, too, must have been one the 
pursuit or disgrace of which was not 
to be avoided by flight from the 
country where it had been com- 
mitted. The dilemma, therefore, is 
obvious. The offence was either 
notorious or secret. If such as to 
make it dangerous for the culprit to 
be seen in a foreign country, it must 
have been so because it was known 
there already or shortly afterwards. 
But here, for forty years at least, 
nothing of the kind was either heard 
of or suspected. If, on the other 
hand, it was undiscovered, or made 
so little noise as never to reach this 
quarter at all, silence was protection 
enough; and any show of hiding, 
especially a display of precautions 
apt to excite suspicion and provoke 
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inquiry, would be the only possible 
hae folly too extreme to be 
credible in any one not absolutely 
idiotic or insane, which the Count 
plainly was not. 

This objection may excuse us from 
discussing the probability on moral 
grounds, which in any such case are 
always uncertain. The most spe- 
cious appearance may deceive; and 
no display of virtues—not the 
smoothest tenor of along and ex- 
emplary life—can justify a con- 
clusion that in such a character 
crime, the most terrible and revolt- 
ing, even, is impossible. I should 
therefore be loth to depend on 
anything seen in the conduct or 
dispositions of the Count, as an ar- 
gument against criminal imputa- 
tions; although whatever has ap- 
peared of either bears no mark of a 
guilty conscience. We do see, how- 
ever, in both, indications of a faculty 
which, had he been guilty, would, I 
think, have taught him to act in a 
way very different from that which 
he pursued. In that case, a man of 
his clear head and resolute nature 
would, if forced to hide at all, have 
done so without attracting notice ; 
would not have been so forced but 
by some evident necessity,and would 
not have continued a day in hiding 
after it had once become apparent 
that there was no cause for alarm— 
no hue and ery, no suspicion any- 
where within hearing. And it may 
be doubted whether an alien, con- 
scious of crime, would have ventured 
to place himself, as we have seen, on 
two occasions, in an attitude of open 
defiance to the Government. 

Thus every conjecture which 
pointed to the Count as the chief 
party concerned, failed as soon as a 
rational test was applied to the 
facts already known. Those who 
could not bring themselves to be- 
lieve all this artifice, privation, and 
obstinacy the mere freak of a per- 
Verse imagination, without cause and 
without purpose, naturally turned 
their eyes in the direction of the 
lady. ‘There, if at all, the solution 
of the mystery must be sought. 
But in that quarter, until some dis- 
covery should take place, all search 
would be in vain. Hitherto nothing 
whatever on which a reasonable 
guess could be founded, was known: 
and mere baseless surmises and 
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castles in the air, which were 
raised with great industry on this 
vacant ground, need not detain us 
from listening to what the autho- 
rities have to tell us. 

The result of their inquiries, after 
nearly three months’ labour, is at 
length (June 2nd, 1845) made public. 
The particulars already given (Part 
I.) need not be repeated; for the 
rest, the notice concerning the so- 
called M. Vavel de Versay, goes on 
to declare that— 

‘His personal effects have been 
put under seal, and their value ap- 

raised at 15,100 florins (£1250). 
‘rom the papers fouad amongst 
them, it results, almost beyond 
doubt, that the deceased’s name was 
not Vavel de Versay, as he called 
himself (?), but Leonardus Cornelius 
van der Valck’ (thus the ‘dear 
Ludwig’ of the lady’s letter vanishes 
into a misnomer), ‘baptized in the 
Catholic Church at Amsterdam, on 
the 22nd September, 1769: parents, 
Adrianus van der Valck and Maria 
Johanna van Moorsch’ (a patrician 
family in that place, as it proved). 
Further, that ‘said Leonardus Cor- 

elius had been; first, an officer in 
the French army; then for some- 
time secretary to the Dutch em- 
bassy at Paris, which oflice he 
ceased to hold in 1799; and on the 
ist of June in that year, left Paris 
with a passport for Germany. 
Finally, it appears from his papers, 
that he continued until the period 
of his death in regular correspon- 
dence with his relations in Amster- 
dam.’ 

As to the unknown lady, ‘ who 
died in 1837,’ &ec. (as already 
quoted in Part I.) After the notice 
respecting her effects, and the ar- 
rangement by which they were left 
provisionally in deposit, by special 
request, it was further stated that 
‘there were found among the papers 
of the aforesaid Vavel de Versay, 
&c., a series of letters by a female, 
written beyond doubt to the afore- 
said Vavel de Versay, from Mans’ 
(Département de la Sarthe), ‘in the 
years 1798 and 1799, and subscribed 
“‘ Anges Berthelmy, née Daniels.” 
Thecontents of theseletters’ (written 
in French), ‘taken in connexion with | 
other circumstances, admit ofa pre- 
sumption that the writer of the letters 
and the lady who died at Eishausen 
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in 1837, may perhaps have been one 
and the same person.’ It is, how- 
ever, observed that the designation 
of the deceased lady given (as al- 
ready related) to the Pastor, under 
a pledge of concealment during 
Vavel de Versay’s lifetime, and now 
laid before the authorities, was 
‘Sophie Botta,’ &c. (as we read in 
Part II.), ‘ but whether truly or not, 
it has not so far been within our 
power to discover.’ 

Such was the whole fruit of the 
official secrutiny—for the present ;— 
the advertisement for heirs and 
claimants, must however be allowed 
to take effect, before the significance 
of the result can be fairly esti- 
mated. A twelvemonth, it will be 
remembered, was granted for this 
purpose; and the notice widely 
advertised. Whatever is forthcom- 
ing will probably appear before the 
goth of June, 1846. 

The advertisement as to the ‘ un- 
known lady’ produced no cognizable 
effect whatever. The term arrived ; 
and no one presented himself to 
claim her personalty, or to throw 
light on her identity with the 
‘Anges de Berthelmy’ of the corre- 
spondence. As to the latter, indeed, 
a further glimpse, and no more, 
was obtained, in the following note, 
‘from Heidelberg,’ which was 

iven in the Allgemeine Zeitung. 

eferring to the advertisement, it 
says :— 

‘It is true that a person whose 
maiden name was Daniels, married 
to one Berthelmy, was living in 
France at the close of last cen- 
tury. This lady, a native of 
Cologne’ (a Westphalian city), ‘and 
related to a noble family’ (Counts) 
‘of Foy in Paris, must at a later 
period have resided for some time 
with a relation, in what now is 
Rhenish Bavaria ; where her daugh- 
ter, probably still living, was 
married. The man Berthelmy is 
said to have been a general in the 
French service. Perhaps this com- 
munication, the truth of which may 
be depended upon, may assist in 
elucidating the subject more com- 
pletely.’ 

No new light, however, was 
gained from this or any other 
quarter; and the identity of the 
unknown lady is, to this moment, I 
believe, as dark as ever. The 
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passages in the note marked in 
italics may be referred to hereafter ; 
but first let us see what happened 
in the matter of ‘ Leonardus Cor- 
nelius van der Valck.’ Here the 
ublic notice was not unanswered. 
Within the specified term there 
appeared, duly fortified with papers, 
and assisted by an attorney, a 
Mynheer van der Valck, of Amster- 
dam,—oneof aflourishing merchant's 
firm in that city,—who preferred his 
claims as a relative of the deceased, 
and established it, as we are told, 
to the satisfaction of the authorities ; 
at all events, so far as to obtain a 
judge’s order for the delivery to 
hint of the effects at Eishausen. 
The fiscal department, however, 
seems not to have partaken of the 
‘ satisfaction’ above mentioned ; for 
the transfer of the property was for 
some time withheld, and the minister 
of the King of Holland had to take 
the matter in hand before it could 
be obtained. The reluctance of the 
Treasury to part with the deposit 
will not be deemed merely vexa- 
tious, when it is known that the 
proof of identity by the Amster- 
dam claimant was anything but 
complete. He admitted that neither 
he nor any other living Van der 
Valck had ever seen their supposed 
relation at Eishausen. They only 
knew him, therefore, by his letters. 
His reply to inquiries about the 
lady must also be noticed. He 
affirmed that the family knew no- 
thing whatever of the lady named 
in the advertisement, nor indeed 
had been previously aware of the 
existence of any such person at 
Eishausen. The letters, therefore, 
were not confidential. 

This, then, is the outcome of the 
mystery, so far as it came out at all. 
How much does it disclose of what 
has hitherto lain concealed ? What 
light is thrown on those doubts 
which give a marvellous tone 
to the subject? The previous dis- 
section of these will now be found 
useful ; since it has shown what the 
chief anomalies were, while it 
cleared the ground of inquiry from 
the mere shadows that obscured 
it. We have seen what are the real 
questions, on which the strangeness 
and interest of the story depend— 
and can now judge how far these 
have found an answer. 
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The result was not a little disap- 
pointing to those who had been 
dreaming of romances in purple, 
illustrious state martyrs, and ama- 
teur revivals in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of oubliettes and masques de 
Jer. All the halo with which fancies 
of this sort had crowned the mystery 
of Eishausen was of course blown 
away ; and behind it, instead of a high 
tragedy figure, there appeared a 
substantial Dutch gentleman, whose 
history, so far as it was revealed, 
altogether fell short of heroic di- 
mensions. Those, again, who had 
been listening for some hideous tale 
of guilt or misfortune, were not less 
apt to feel the announcement vapid 
and prosaic: and both seemed dis- 
posed to treat theaffair as children do 
when they have broken a conjuring 
toy to discover its secret, and find 
nothing within but a few sticks and 
wires. 

But to us the final sweeping off 
of what were already seen to be 
mere cobwebs, and the descent to 
bare prose of the mythic part of the 
story, by no means either destroys 
its interest or diminishes its obseu- 
rity. One was naturally anxious to 
know who it was that had played so 
unaccountable a part—and this ques- 
tion is in some measure answered. 
But the far more exciting inquiry 
was—why did he play it? And 
this, which is the central point of 
the enigma, remains as incompre- 
hensible as ever. 

As to the first of these questions, 
it has been observed that the iden- 
tification of the supposed Vavel de 
Versay with a Leonardus Cornelius 
Van der Valck, whom none of his 
living relations had seen—who, it 
appears, had never been in Amster- 
dam at all since the last decade of 
the eighteenth century—was far 
from perfect. It rested altogether 
on documents found in Eishausen, 
which might have been appropriated 
by a stranger; and on letters to the 
family referred to in those papers ; 
which, also, might have been written 
by a _usurper of the name of Van 
der Valck, after the death of the 
true owner, without discovery by 
the actual members of the fa- 
mily. The last authentic glimpse 
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of Leonardus Cornelius is in the 
passport of 1799; from 1806 to 
1845 the so-called Count Vavel de 
Versay, appears, we are now told, 
in his place: but between the two a 
link of ositive evidence is wanting. 
It will be seen that the want of suc 
a link is more serious than usual, 
where all else is doubt and disguise. 
We have the supposed Van der 
Valck for forty years bearing what, 
on this supposition, is a false name ; 
refusing to show his papers, or other- 
wise disclose himself; studiously 
wearing a mask in all ways and on 
all occasions. Is it likely, one might 
ask, or consistent with such a life of 
mystery and mystification, that he 
should leave materials, to be found 
after his death, which must convict 
him of deception? Would not the 
borrowing of a name, for a purpose 
of substantial advantage, be at least 
a conceivable feature in such a 
system ? 

This, however, I only mention as 
one of the minor uncertainties in a 
case of no single part of which a sure 
hold can be taken. On the whole, 
it seems probable that ‘the Count’ 
of Eishausen and the Van der Valck 
of the Embassy in Paris, were one 
and the same person. The ante- 
cedents of the latter were precisely 
such as would suit the figure ex- 
hibited in these pages: his descent 
from one of the merchant-princes of 
Amsterdam, ensuring good educa- 
tion, and accounting for sumptuous 
and delicate habits ; his service in 
the army, of which a martial bearing 
and a peremptory will showed the 
influence ; the diplomatic career ex- 
plaining his eager interest in politics, 
and his intimate knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs and men. Alli seems to 
correspond exactly ; and there is 
nothing, in the personal traits at 
least, that presents any discre- 
pancy. Those, indeed, whose no- 
tions of the Dutch are taken from 
vulgar jests and. prejudices, and 
who have not either read their past 
history, or known them as they are 
at present, may deny that one so 
mercurial, courtly, and -spirited, 
could have issued from Amster- 
dam :* but to such no rejoinder is 
necessary. As accessory proofs of 


* The name of Keppel will occur here to many readers _In this Dutch family 
liveliness and grace were hereditary. The second Earl is celebrated for these 
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origin, I note ‘the Count’s’ com- 
mand of German, of which the 
Hollander speaks a dialect; and 
his fastidious love of cleanliness, 
peculiar to no other continental na- 
tion. The profuseness, too, with a 
dash of ostentation, belongs to the 
style of the wealthy merchant-lords 
of Amsterdam. 

Well, then, having probably dis- 
covered who the recluse was, is the 
riddle any easier to read? Has the 
eause of his quarrel with the world 
become apparent? Is his relation 
to the mysterious lady of 1806, and 
his strange treatment of her, made 
clear by the love-letters from Mans 
in 1798? Is not, on the contrary, 
the explanation, on this partial dis- 
closure, as difficult as ever? The 
glimmer of light just serves to make 
the general darkness visible. 

The documents leave Van der 
Valck at the moment of his quitting 
Paris, in 1799; the correspondence 
with Amsterdam being, as we have 
seen, barren of information concern- 
ing the causes and circumstances of 
his retreat. That part of it which 


was preserved, at all events, seems 
to have contained mere communi- 
cations on money matters; and the 


surviving members of the Van der 
Valek family must have known 
their kinsman in this relation only. 
We are therefore left quite at a loss 
for the reasons which can have in- 
duced Leonardus Cornelius, at the 
age of thirty, to retire from a po- 
sition of some consequence ; to re- 
nounce the enjoyment in the world 
of the liberal income he possessed, 
and the interesting connexion he 
had made; and, after a few years of 
wandering, to shut himself up for 
life in a gloomy corner of Thiiringia, 
self-condemned to privations more 
severe, in many respects, than even 
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criminals have to.endure. Nothing 
is heard of any quarrel, political or 
private, of implication in any con- 
spiracy, or attachment to any pro- 
scribed party ; there is no trace, in 
short, oF misfortune, persecution, or 
erime. Indeed, there is proof to the 
contrary, as will be seen presently, 
in the offer made to*him, while at 
Paris, of an advantageous marriage. 
The only thread of personal interest 
on which any suspicion can hang, is 
left in some faded love-letters from 
Mans. To these, accordingly, as a 
forlorn hope, conjecture must turn. 
In his connexion with the lady of 
Eishausen, the key to the mystery 
might, I believe, be found. But 
will those letters, ending in 1799, 
enable us to findit? Do they cer- 
tainly belong to the same person ? 

The reporter to whom we have 
been indebted hitherto gives no 4:- 
tails of their contents; and probably 
had not the opportunity of studying 
them. We must therefore have re- 
course to another, who not only has 
read them at his leisure,* but who 
has, by these, and the other details 
already known to us, arrived, he 
thinks, at a solution of the whole 
mystery. This will be welcome, if 
true; and to some not the less so 
from the appalling sketch of selfish- 
ness and crime which itdraws. He 
reads the report from which the 
preceding narrative is taken, and 
comments on it as follows :— 

‘ The attempts to solve the riddle 
in a political way are not; at all satis- 
factory. The intimations thrown 
out by the unknown are the less to 
be regarded the stronger were his 
motives for hiding himself in a 
mysterious darkness, and throwing 
inquiry ona false track. It is ap- 
parent. in how fine-spun a web the 
cunning diplomatist was able to in- 


qualities by Chesterfield (Letter, May 27th, 1752); nor was he less admired in 
Paris for courtliness and profusion. It was on him that Lebrun wrote the epigram, 
Dans un beaux parc, &e., (Lib. V.,) one of the prettiest known, which celebrates his 
liberality as a gallant. ‘ 

* Probably an official person, as his access to the papers of which the Govern- 
ment took possession would imply; from the tone of his dissertation, one may guess, 
a Criminal- Rath, either full fledged or in the callow (probationary) state. It is the 
plea of an advocate intent on a conviction, and not nice as to the means. It will 
be seen how he deals with matters of fact, citing such only as make for his case, 
and omitting all that would contradict it. Thus he alternately treats Van der Valck 
as an utter deceiver, whose every word is false, and relies on him as a witness when 
anything can be drawn from him to confirm the indictment. The value of the 


essay is, that it gives the particulars of the letters from Mans. These may be 
depended upon. 
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volre himself; how eleverly he 
mystifies the good folks, both at In- 
gelfingen(where they style him Mon- 
seigneur) and at Hil burghausen, 
by hints of his acquaintance with 
grand personages. For the first 
time, after the death of his com- 
panion—his dread of detection being 
over, and his seclusion, as he him- 
self said, thenceforth a voluntary 
one—he raises the mask now and 
then; and leaves behind him at his 
decease, no doubt with astute calcu- 
lation, the key, not to the whole of 
his secret, but to the less damaging 
part of it—his baptismal certificate, 
namely, and the letters of his mis- 
tress. .... 

‘From Paris he corresponds with 
Angés Berthelmy, née Daniels, by 
birth a German of the Lower Rhine, 
who at the time had brothers living 
at Bonn, Zweibriicken, and Kaisers- 
lautern. He had known and loved 
her before her marriage; but was 
prevented, most likely by his 
family, from marrying her himself. 
She was the mother of an amiable 
daughter, who was her only conso- 
lation. Her husband, probably a 
soldier, had already in 1798, been 
living apart from her for four years; 
and left her in Mans. (Maine et 
Loire*), poor, and in a distressing 
position, watched by his family, 
from jealousy of the man whom 
he suspected she loved, and of 
whose letters and presents he was 
aware. He urges a divorce, which 
Anges resists, hoping for a change 
and reconciliation. Meanwhile, 
Van der Valck supports her from 
Paris ; sends her daughter valuable 
presents; and seems to have be- 
sought her to fly with him to Ger- 
many. She is true to her marriage 
vow ; resists, conjures him to for- 
get her; dissuades him from taking 
refuge in solitude, which, in his de- 
spondency, he seems to have con- 
templated; and urges him to consent 
to a brilliant marriage offered him 
at the time. 

“At last, hopeless of recalling 
Berthelmy, she appears willing to 
consent to a divorce, provided Ber- 
thelmy will settle an income on his 


* A mistake. It is in la Sarthe. 

+ The words wnzertrennlich verbunden seem to allow no other meaning. 
remember the Count’s declaration :—‘ She was not my wife,’ if this were the Lady 
of Eishausen. 
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daughter; thereupon she means to 
return to her relations in Germany. 
To this, it seems, the husband would 
not agree ; and at last, inthe autumn 
of 1799, she writes that she intends, 
in order to escape from her un- 

leasant position at Mans, to visit 

er brothers in Germany, with 
whom Van der Valck was in corre- 
spondence. At this point the letters 
cease. 

‘In Germany she appears to have 
found her former lover; and then, 
without having been legally sepa- 
rated from Berthelmy, to have in- 
dissolubly united’ (does this mean 
a second marriage ?)} ‘her lot with 
that of her benefactor. 

‘But they fear the vengeance of 
an offended husband in pursuit of 
wife and daugliter; and in this alarm 
wander restlessly from place to 
place, until at length they find a 
safe retreat at Hildburghausen. 
Even there, however, Van der Valck 
is always on his guard; and his 
anxiety never ceases until the hus- 
band’s death; of which he said— 
“ Had one man died a little sooner, 
I should have returned to society ; 
but now it is no longer worth my 
while.” It was probably the same 
man—of whose whereabouts it is 
certain that he kept himself con- 
stantly informed by paid agents (?) 
—who in 1813 came to Eishausen 
with Augereau’s corps from Coburg, 
and of whom he afterwards said, 
*« At that time a man was here who, 
had he seen me, would have decided 
my destiny.” 

‘ There appears to be no doubt of 
the identity of the strangers of In- 
gelfingen with those of Eishausen. 
As for his companion at Ingelfingen 
in 1803, whom the simple Swabians 
took for a daughter of Louis XVL., 
who else could she be than his be- 
loved Angés? To have passed either 
for his wife, or for Louis XVI.’s 
daughter, she must then have been 
between twenty and thirty. 

‘But the lady with whom he 
comes to Eishausen in 1810, is de- 
scribed by the few who saw her 
as a young beauty, of sixteen to 
eighteen at most! This cannot 


Here 
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have been the same who accom- 
panied him when at Ingeltingen 
many years before. From the 
letters there is no doubt that she 
must have been the younger copy of 
the once charming Angés; that 
daughter of whom she wrote, ‘‘J’ose 
le dire, elle est bien jolie;” who 
then, in 1798, already forsaken by 
her father for four years past, would 
be about six, and consequently from 
seventeen to eighteen years old 
in 1810. The Baron’s tenderness 
had been transferred from the 
mother to the daughter—who shall 
say to what extent? This was the 
‘poor orphan,” as the unknown 
terms her after her death, on whom, 
in his own words, so many fine 
things had been “ forced ;” trained 
from infancy, as the letters prove, 
in sentiments of gratitude towards 
the unknown benefactor, concerning 
whom she was continually besieging 
her mother with questions. He 
had raised them both from poverty ; 
overwhelmed them with costly pre- 
sents ; and may very likely have de- 
ceived them with the notion that 
for their sakes he retired from the 
world. Hence the tender expres- 
sions in the note shown to the 
Pastor’s widow—to the ‘“ beloved 
Ludwig” (to her, too, he had assumed 
a false name, perhaps represented 
himself as a Bourbon),* “ whose 
thousand sacrifices she could only 
repay by her attachment!” 

‘ This was the poor Mignon of the 
Eishausen prison-house, who, cut off 
from the world,remainedthroughout 
life a child in intellect; chained to 
hergaolerandtyrant by gratitudeand 
habit; compensated for the loss of 
her liberty by sweetmeats and finery, 
ornaments and toys; amusing her- 
self with hiding pieces of money in 
hundreds of little purses. Poor 
child! to whom cats were given 
for companions, instead of human 
beings. Such was the unhappy 
creature whom the valet, Philip, 
called “ poor, with nothing of her 
own, yet mistress of all,”—at once 
mistress and slave. The only con- 
fidants of her complaints were the 
flowers and trees of the barred 


* Impossible; as his station and circumstances were known to her mother 


during the correspondence from Mans. 


+ No reliable evidence of such attempts appears. 


is altogether improbable. 
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seraglio ; even there she was watched 
by the lynx-eyed Van der Valck. 
In vain she seeks refuge with the 
young workman at the garden house 
—*DearSchinidt, I so wish to speak 
to you!”—for the Count, in a fury, 
rushes out from the shrubbery and 
drags her away. In dumb despair 
she sees every attemptt to procure 
succour, and escape from her golden 
chains, frustrated. Van der 
Valck will never release his victim 
until compelled by the stronger 
hand of Death... . 

‘The body, still beautiful in 
death, is buried by torchlight in the 
stark November night in that soli- 
tary garden by the hill-side. No 
** Sophia Botta, &c., fifty-eight years 
old,” as the hoary diplomatist falsely 
described her; but a perfect well- 
preserved beauty of forty-five—the 
poor orphan of Mans, child of the 
Jierce (?) Berthelmy and the ill- 
starred Angés Daniels ;—murdered, 
not suddenly,—the cunning man 
ordered the coffin to be opened in 

roof of that—but slowly, by inches. 
She sank into the grave, untended 
and heartbroken. 

‘But where was her mother all 
this while? Had she left her 
daughter willingly or from compul- 
sion? or had death separated them 
long ago? Had she not appeared 
at Ingelfingen at the side of the 
Count ? 

‘ It is true that he never was seen 
with more than one lady, veiled, or 
wearing green glasses. But in some 
of the journeys which he made while 
at Hildburghausen, might not a 
second, in the dusk of evening, un- 
noticed by the people of the house, 
have got out of the carriage, and 
been concealed in those apartments 
which even the confidential valet 
himself was scarcely permitted to 
enter? Might not both mother 
and daughter have accompanied the 
Count in the closed carriage to Eis- 
hausen? The grave is mute, and 
the witnesses can no longer speak ; 
but “though these are silent, the very 
stones shall cry out.” And lo! there 
the old road-mender starts up from 
his pile of stones on the highway ; 


The story of young Schmidt 


She had opportunities, had she wished to use them, 


every day she walked in the close or drove to the garden near town. 
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an unsuspicious witness, whom the 
reporter terms “a clear-headed, 
trustworthy man, who often saw 
the equipage go past him.” This 
man repeatedly asserted that the 
Count had two ladies belonging to 
him,'and said positively, ‘ The elder 
one drove out with him to-day ;” or, 
“To-day the young one was in the 
carriage.” 

‘ Did the reporter, who must have 
known what the letters contained (?), 
write those words without a thrill 
of suspicion passing over him ? Who 
can say what the inner rooms of the 
castle might conceal? What may 
have taken place behind those cur- 
tains always so closely drawn? No 
one but trusty Philip, the valet, the 
Count’s confidant, could possess 
the secret ; but he must have known 
it. What was it that lay so heavy 
on his conscience, which he would 
fain have confessed, yet dared not ? 
What became of “‘ the elder lady P” 
—where did she expire ?—where 
was she buried? The secret must 
be left to the silence of the tomb ; 
the judgment to the All-seeing Eye. 

‘The Count was doubtless a 
distinguished man, of high spirit, 
and rarely accomplished ; clear and 
piercing in intellect, rich in expe- 
rience of the world ; with diplomatic 
acuteness, iron tenacity of purpose, 
deep feelings, and a warm heart. 
The loss of his beloved had filled 
him with bitter misanthropy (?), and 
even while at Paris suggested 
a thought of retiring from the 
world. That he could renounce ; 
but not the object of his affection. 
He becomes her benefactor, her de- 
fender against a severe husband,— 
at last he flies with her to an ob- 
scure corner of Germany. There 
he digs his cave, and fences it 
round ;—he succeeds in cunningly 
defeating the prying curiosity of 
strangers, and the search of the vin- 
dictive husband; and misleads in- 
quiry by investing himself with a 
cloud of political mystery. Safe in 
his concealment, he views from afar 
the busy world, and mocks at its 
troubles ;—they are nothing to him 
—a philosopher—i.e, a French 
philosophe, an Epicurean, an Ency- 
clopedist ; one of Diderét’s school. 
He possesses what he long has 
coveted; enjoys his good fortune 
in quiet; collects around him the 
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—— minds of civilized nations ; 
y study of medicine makes himself 
independentof the physician; lives in 
the midst of all the luxuries and 
elegant products of the French 
capital, with a sumptuous table and 
the choicest wines. His companions 
are two amiable women—his first 
love and her blooming daughter: 
both, alike devoted, owe everything 
to him; love, respect, fear him. 
This is his resignation of the world ; 
agitated, no doubt, by constant fears 
of detection; but untroubled by 
scruples of conscience, which his 
proficiency as a French philosophe 
enables him to despise.’ 

Such, we are invited to believe, 
is the substance of the recluse’s 
history. I say the substance; be- 
cause the writer discreetly leaves in 
shadow some of the accessories of 
his picture: gue desperat trac- 
tata nitescere posse, relinquit. The 
details of murder and other iniqui- 
ties, which he insinuates, it would 
indeed be not more easy to adjust 
than pleasant to describe. The 
sketch I have termed a piece of 
special pleading ; a slight inspection 
will discover that it is no master- 
piece. 

It does not, indeed, want bold- 
ness. There is something original 
in the emphasis with which the 
accused is represented as a kind of 
lotos-eater, or rather hog of the 
Epicurean sty; wallowing in all 
that can make life pleasant to a 
voluptuary without a conscience ;— 
an example of that eminently 
French golden rule of happiness— 
‘a good digestion, a bad heart, and 
fifty-thousand francs a year.’ This 
version of dumb, solitary confine- 
ment, in a poor, bleak country, with 
a wretched climate, of a life-long mo- 
notonous penance, varied only by 
grave studies, and assiduous cha- 
rity—would alone give a sufficient 
measure of the advocate’s fairness. 
But it shall be tested in a more 
stringent manner. 

His view of the Eishausen inte- 
rior is taken from two positive 
assumptions :—of a vindictive pur- 
suit by the husband Berthelmy ; of 
the presence in the ‘ seraglio’ of two 
females, mother and daughter. 
Unless both these circumstances 
can be proved, the whole compo- 
sition vanishes, 
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On what ground must we sup- 
pose an elopement on the wife's 
part, and on the husband's the re- 
solution, only relaxed by death, to 
follow and punish her seducer? 
Certainly not from the letters. In 
the relation which they exhibit, 
what need could there be of flight ? 
whence could arise the danger 
which we are to fancy suspended 
for years over the heads of the 
fugitive couple? We find the hus- 
band, on the contrary, only too 
anxious to be rid ofhis Angés. He 
presses for a divorce—a process 
easy and fashionable in those re- 
publican times. It isthe wife who 
demurs—hoping, it is said, to regain 
her husband’s love; intent, it 
rather appears, on a money settle- 
ment for her child. How could a 
woman, on the eve of eloping with 
her lover, desire a reconciliation 
with the man she was anxious to 
forsake? Why, if so, refuse a 
divorce which would leave her free to 
go whither and with whomsoever she 
hiked? And why stickle on a point 
of money at the moment when she 
is wooed by a wealthy lover, ready 
to marry her the instant she is free P 
Are we to understand that this 
bribe was asked, solely because the 
mother was prepared to abandon 
her child, as well? Even on this 
monstrous inference—which, more- 
over, would not suit the advocate’s 
story at all—the lady’s flight, the 
husband's apprehended vengeance, 
—all the essentials of this.romance, 
in fact, are seen to be incredible, if 
‘the Count’s’ companion was the 
Angts Berthelmy of the letters. 

ad the husband—an officer in 

the French service, whom we have 
seen only wanting to cast off his wife 
—suddenly changed his mind, and 
never ceased to pursue her after- 
wards while he lived—for this is the 
ist of the invention—had this, I say, 
io the case, how easily could the 
rich Van der Valck have carried his 
prize beyond the reach of capture, 
instead of cowering in perpetual 
alarm in a place always exposed to 
visits from France! "Would not an 
asylum more distant and safe have 
been chosen, had the sole object 
been the undisturbed possession of 
his mistress? In England, for in- 
stance, the fugitives would have 
been perfectly secure; and that with- 
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out one of the privations by which 
security was purchased at Eishausen. 
Can if be believed that a man ‘clear 
and piercing in intellect,’ should 
have resorted to those trying pre- 
cautions, when he could easily have 
gained many places of refuge where 
he might have lived, openly and 
without fear, in the enjoyment of 
all that was denied at Eishausen ? 
The ‘seraglio,’ we are told, con- 
sisted of Angés and her daughter ; 
and this is proved, first, by com- 
paring the age which the former 
must have reached in 1799, with the 
supposed youth of the lady as seen 
in 1806; secondly, by the assertion 
of the old road-mender, that he had 
seen two females at different times 
in the carriage. This testimony, 
the sole evidence for the accusation, 
is, as I observed when reporting 
it, of the very slightest value; it 
would hardly be worth weighing, 
even if uncontradicted. But as to the 
child of Angés Berthelmy,—the 
only conceivable heroine of such a 
tragedy,—it is directly confuted by 
evidence at least as good as the 
other. The letter in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung affirming that the daughter 
was married, and still alive in 
Rhenish Bavaria, may fairly be al- 
lowed more credit than an odious 
imputation based on nothing but 
the casual view of a purblind old 
man. The accuracy of that letter 
is confirmed by its coincidence with 
what afterwards came out in the 
letter from Mans—namely, that 
Angés had brothers living in Zwei- 
briicken and Kaiserslautern,—both 
in the region named by the writer 
from Heidelberg,—whither Angés, 
on leaving France, was bound ; and 
where, it may be presumed, her 
daughter, if not herself also, found 
a home with those near relations. 
The romance of the daughter 
being thus exploded, the counsel's 
argument on the point of age, if 
valid at all, goes near to extinguish 
the mother as well. So little was 
seen of the lady at Hildburghausen, 
that the guesses of the public cannot 
be much relied on; but it is certain 
that all who saw her there, or in 
the first days at Eishausen, agreed 
in describing her as a girl in her 
teens; and unless all were mistaken, 
this cannot have been the Angés 
Barthelmy, whose age, it is rightly 
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inferred, must have been between 
twenty and thirty in 1803. So that 
on the whole, it may at least be 
doubted whether the lady of Eis- 
hausen wasnota different person alto- 
gether, and unknown to us other- 
wise ; her identity with the writer 
of the love-letters from Mans being 
no less questionable than every 
other point of this curious story. 

The indictment having thus 
failed on its: two cardinal points, it 
need not much concern us to ask 
how the pleader’s account of Van 
der Valck agrees with what we know 
of his habits and. disposition ; 
how it agrees with his own descrip- 
tion of the recluse, as a ‘man of 
deep feelings and warm heart,’ 
qualities not very consistent with a 
story the bases of which are rank 
selfishness and guile, and its inci- 
dents incest and murder. To pursue 
such a tale as he has devised through 
its inevitable sequence of horrors 
and abominations, ‘ concealed in the 
inner chambers of Eishausen,’ is 
fortunately unnecessary. The pre- 
mises being proved false, the system 
of cruelty, baseness, and depravity 
raised upon them sinks at once into 
a mere chaos of fiction. 

But even had the libelloas part 
been spared, and the Epicurean view 
only of the retreat at Kishausen dis- 
played, one might have asked if a 
theory of that kind were credible ? 
Let the indulgences, such as they 
were, be heightened to the utmost, 
and weighed against the terrible 
loss of liberty, speech,and society,— 
can any one imagine the apenas 
result such as a voluptuary woul 
choose? Had Van der Valck been 
the selfish Sybarite of this carica- 
ture, would his constancy toa single 
object of passion have induced him 
to bear all this for her sake, not for 
days, but for years? Would an 
Epicurean, if willing to remain a 
prisoner on such terms in his 
‘seraglio,’ have sought no change of 
company there during half a life- 
time ?—never have betrayed the 
slightest wandering of fancy in a 
direction where, of all others, the 
caprice of self-indulgence is most 
fickle and fastidious? I will not 
dwell on other parts of his do- 
mestic life, his early hours, his 
restless industry, and love of in- 
tellectual labour; on the stubborn 
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force of his resolution. on the 
flowing vein of his bountics—all 
irreconcileable with the character 
of a mere voluptuary. It is suffi- 
cient to point to the fact that his 
connexion with the lady, of what- 
ever nature it was—and even this 
is uncertain—that his friendship, 
love, or self-devotion to a single 
object through years of entire se- 
clusion, only ended with her life,—as 
decisive against the Epicurean view 
of the question. 

What was he, then?—what was 
the nature of his secret, the motive 
of his extraordinary resolution, the 
occasion of his still more extraordi- 
nary persistence in it? These ques- 
tions may be repeated at the end, as 
they were raised at the beginning of 
the inquiry. They have found as 
yet no intelligible answer. The dis- 
closures which seemed to promise 
something have merely given new 
names to the actors in a dim 
scene, with some shreds of an earlier 
date loosely hanging to them; but 
the moral of the mystery in which 
they have been engaged these forty 
years—the development, material 
or mental, of its origin and pro- 
gress ;—nay, even the mere descrip- 
tion in terms of the enigma which it 
involves, so far as any distinct or 
coherent representation goes, is yet 
to be sought. This alone, indepen- 
dently of many minor features in 
themselves curious and problema- 
tical, gives the story, as I have 
said, a tone of the marvellous, 
probably without a parallel in any 
other, comprising so long a series of 
incidents, subject for years to the 
inquisition of modern society. The 
facts, some of them plain and tan- 
gible, others half-seen and mys- 
terious, lie interspersed with the 
common things of to-day: their 
meaning, in whatever way we take 
them up, is as fast locked as an en- 
chan castle in a middle-age 
legend. It seems strange that the 
key should be lost; yet that any of 
those hitherto tried should be found 
the right one, would be hardly less 
surprising. 

have so far confined myself to a 
summary of the details of which 
evidence exists, and to the analysis 
of what may be suggested to account 
for them. In concluding, some 
opinion of my own may be looked 
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for; and this would be given with- 
out reserve, had any of the various 
conjectures that have occurred to 
me during the process brought 
conviction to my own mind. 
But here, as with the attempts of 
others, I have found that how- 
ever apt a given version may be 
to one set of traits or incidents, 
it proves unfit or absurd when 
applied to the rest. If an opening 
which seems to throw light on 
some features of the case only left 
the others in darkness, it would be 
of no real service. But the peculi- 
arity of this subject is, that what- 
ever explanation you try is not only 
limited as to the number of inci- 
dents it will suit, but directly at 
variance with others of equal weight. 
So that all efforts made to untie the 
knot merely leave it more intricate 
than before. 

As to matters of fact, even, our 
information is doubtful on most of 
the cardinal points. There is per- 
haps but one which we are nearly 
sure of—namely, that the Vavel de 
Versay of Eishausen was the Van 
der Valck of the Embassy in Paris. 
That his companion was the Angés 
Berthelmy of the love-letters, is 
much less certain; although the 
balance of probability inclines that 
way. The precise relation in which 
they stood to each other is unknown. 
But on the whole, it seems probable 
that it was of the most intimate 
kind; although much might be 
urged to the contrary. It must 
not be forgotten that, through- 
out the lady’s seclusion, she had 
no attendant in her chamber but 
Van der Valck. This — rejecting 
the idea of a cynical rudeness, 
which everything else contradicts— 
seems conclusive as to the nature of 
their connexion. That it was, on 
both sides, the fruit of a passion no 
less deep and engrossing in its 
essence ion strange in its effects, 
can hardly be doubted, if we admit 
the previous supposition. 

Beyond these bare outlines, them- 
selves rather probable than posi- 
tive, all, so far as I can see—in acts 
no less than in motives—is ambigu- 
ous, incoherent, unaccountable, or 
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contradictory ; as if the actors were 
indeed ‘of the stuff that dreams 
are made of.’ 


The evidence taken in the case 
was collected and published seven 
years since, under the sanction of 
the well-known historian Biilau, in 
whose Anthology of curious anec- 
dotes* it must have been widely 
circulated. The compiler then in- 
dulged the natural hope that by this 
means further information would be 
elicited, and a clue found to unravel 
the mystery. I too, have waited 
for some time, not without expecta- 
tion of new light on the matter, be- 
fore committing it to writing. Of 
Van der Valck’s contemporaries 
some who knew him before he left 
the world might still survive, and 
be induced to contribute notices of 
his early career. The busy corre- 
spondence which he kept up, for 
many years at least, in his retreat, 
must have left traces of a later 
period, which public curiosity might 
yet recover. But, so far as I can 
earn, nothing of either kind has 
transpired; and unless chance 
should hereafter open an unexpected 
vein, the evidence in the case seems 
to be closed. 

Should this conclusion be final, 
the recluse will have virtually main- 
tained his post, whatever its purpose 
may have been, against the attacks 
of all comers. For the present he 
stalks from the field with his visor 
down ; retiring to the shadow of the 
tomb, preceded by the silent lady 
whose veil no living hand has been 
suffered to raise. In this posture— 
until his secret can be challenged 
on some new ground—he disappears 
from the province of criticism; 
what may be seen of him in this dim 
sketch being, meanwhile, simply 
commended to lovers of the mar- 
vellous, as a veritable apparition of 
the wonderful in the dress of our own 
day ; attested by material evidence, 
opposed to every moral probability, 
—a prodigy, in short, made up of 
ordinary things, which it is all but 
impossible either to doubt or to 
believe. 

I. RB. C. 


* Geheime Geschichten wnd rithselhafte Menschen, &c. Bd. iv, Leipzig. 1852. 
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HINTS FOR VAGABONDS. 
BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 











VENICE. 


HOUGH Venice may seem to be 

somewhat beyond the limits of 
travellers who belong strictly to our 
class, there is a special fitness for 
the purposes of the vagrant philo- 
sopher, and a curious adaptation to 
all his most cherished habits and 
tastes about that city, which mark 
it at once as properly belonging to 
the dominions of the vagabond. 
Those dominions, praise be to Allah 
and to the great unknown who first 
boiled a kettle, are becoming daily 
not only more extended, but more 
accessible. While on the one hand 
three weeks, a change of shirts, 
and a toothbrush, almost suffice for 
a pilgrimage to the falls of Niagara, 
and a long vacation ramble in Me- 
sopotamia is a comparatively simple 
affair; on the other, numberless 
places which a few years ago were 
not to be visited vitens much de- 
liberation, and counting of the cost, 
to patience as well as to pocket, 
involved in many weary days and 
nights of diligence or eilwagen, 
may now be invaded in the most 
unpremeditated manner, and made 
the objects of mere bye trips or 
supplemental excursions. One of 
these is Venice. Of course, when 
fairly housed in such a place, and 
the shrieks and sobs of the locomo- 
tive are heard over the roofs and 
towers of the old city, the properly 
constituted mind, as it lies in bed 
in its hotel, will say in its haste, 
‘all railways are desecrations.’ But 
one’s feelings are very different at 
the other end of the line. Take, 
for example, a combination of cir- 
cumstances which has occurred, 
and will again,—a holiday seeker, a 
Swiss inn, and arainy season. Who 
that has not seen it can appreciate 
the extreme dreariness of the pros- 
pect when leaden clouds sit sulking 
upen every peak, and all day long 
the swishing showers, with inter- 
ludes of mist, drive furiously down 
the valleys; when parvenu cas- 
cades start in business over every 
precipice, no doubt to the indigna- 
tion of the established and guide- 
book-recognised waterfalls of the 
VOL. LIX. NO, CCCLI, 





neighbourhood, and doleful rumb- 
lings in the glacier tell how it is 
suffering internally from the ex- 
cesses of some little lake up in the 
mountains ; when the grey weather- 
beaten timbers of the chalets 

erspire with damp and break out 
in hectic spots of red and black, 
and the -steep hill-side pastures, 
properly bright golden green, and 
tinkling with cattle-bells, are the 
colour of boiled spinach, and would 
be silent but for some steaming, 
homeless cow, whose cracked kettle 
keeps dismally tolling the knell of 
parting summer? Anywhere else 

ou might find something to do, 
but in Switzerland under such cir- 
cumstances there is nothing to be 
done, unless it be after the fashion 
of those lunatics who are starting 
in waterproofs for some neighbour- 
ing point which commands a noted 
view, ‘just to say they have been 
there.’ Not even indoors; your 
fellow-lodgers are in their bed- 
rooms, writing up journals or re- 
pairing breaches in their home 
correspondence, things indispen- 
sable in the eyes of the regular 
Swiss tourist, but neither the one 
nor the other of which the vagabond 
has any occasion to keep up. The 
active gentleman who was waiting 
for a fine day to ascend the Some- 
thinghorn, goes off in despair and a 
char-a-banc. The guides are smok- 
ing desponding pipes in the lower 
regions, that is if oh the look-out 
for employment. If already en- 
gaged, it will be observed they 
always take a cheerful view of the 
weather, and predict that to-morrow 
will be fit for any excursion. For 
amusement you are finally thrown 
upon,—firstly, the second volume 
of the Tauchnitz edition of the Key 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin; secondly, 
the subscription card for the main- 
tenance of Divine service according 
to the Church of England, in the 
hotel, every Sunday during the 
summer, which sets forth that in 
’56 Mrs. Smith and family, of Lon- 
don, contributed five frances for that 
purpose, and nobody else anything 
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since then; lastly, you haveat the end 
of the salon the bazaar for the sale 
of ‘ objets d’intérét en bois,’ where 
you may kill time by purchasing, to 
your future discomfort, a model 
chalet, not a bit like any original, a 
chamois of the wry-necked species 
peculiar to such localities, or, if of 
@ more practical turn, a paper-knife 
or a salad spoon-and-fork, any of 
which objects will yield on the 
slightest pressure, and go to pieces 
with perfect complaisance. At 
such a moment let but the arch- 
tempter Bradshaw appear, attended 
by those seductive spectres, his 
skeleton routes, and whisper in 
your ear that the railway is open 
from Como to the Adriatic; that if 
it so please you, in less than eight 
and forty hours from that instant, 
having done (if it must be so) the 
Duomo and Saint Ambrogio at 
Milan, you may be speeding over 
the fair, fat plains of Lombardy, 
with the distant snows of Monte 
Rosa for a background: through 
fields of juicy maize ; and vineyards 
roofed with purple grapes; and 
soldierly files of well-drilled pop- 
lars ; past little villages with tall 
flat-capped belfries, whence jovial 
bells ring out a cheer as the train 
shoots by; past Bergamo on its 
pedestal of rock; and the Lake of 
Garda, running up like a blue 
wedge into the mountains of the 
Tyrol; and Verona, where Punch 
makes his jokes in the old Roman 
amphitheatre, and where Juliet 
sleeps a sleep, profitable to the 
ive cicerone, beneath a promoted 
wash-trough ; past Montebello, and 
Vicenza, and Padua, and many 
another a and o, on to a city where 
there are shady canals, and sunn 

piazzas, and bright waters, with 
gondolas skimming them like black 
dragon-flies; where every other 
house is a palace and every fruit- 
stall a picture; where sunsets, and 
moonlights, and Titians, and ices, 
and coffees, all of a superior quality, 
are to be had; in short, to Beaute 
ful Venice, the bride of the sea. 
Should the Continental Guide in- 
sinuate all this, and at a crisis like 
that above described, ‘ Min. dep. 
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10.37. Ven. arr. 8.52.’ will mean no 
less, there are many greater ifnpro- 
babilities, than your exclaiming, 
with the poet, ‘Bless railroads 
everywhere, in Italy, Ireland, 
France!’ and acting upon the sug- 
gestion forthwith. 

It was an anachronism just now 
to speak of Venice as the bride of 
the sea. Sir Cresswell Cresswell 
could not have dissolved that mar- 
riage more completely than the 
railway has done. In olden time 
the traveller was compelled to re- 
cognise it; and in a gondola from 
Mestre made a proper and respect- 
ful entry into the city. Now he 
merely gives up his ticket there. 
If he i no fear of dust or cinders 
in his eyes, he may, by craning out 
of the carriage window, perceive 
the apparition of a floating city, or 
a huge raft covered with houses, 
right ahead ; but otherwise the sen- 
sation is that of being carried out 
to sea by an insane locomotive. 
The Lagoon stretches away for 
miles on both sides, with nothing 
to break its surface except a few 
ghostly-looking piles, and here 
and there a little island so com- 
pletely built over that it looks like 
a fishing village that has broken 
its moorings and gone adrift. But 
the train evidently knows what it is 
about, and sweeps on in a contemp- 
tuous manner, as if it had been bred 
to the sea, and did not mind the 
puny little waves that are lapping 
fretiully against the buttresses of 
the bridge; until at the end of 
some ten minutes there is a halt, 
and on descending and looking 
about you find yourself in the ano- 
malous position of standing on a 
railway platform in the Adriatic, 
two miles from shore, and under no 
obligation to gondola or galley. 
Venice is no longer insular; the 
right of the sea to interfere between 
her and her visitors has been totally 
ignored. There has been in fact a 
judicial separation, and perhaps it 
1s just as well for him, poor fellow, 
that it should be so; for the union, 
though it may have been a splendid 
could not have been a happy one.* 
Some meddling prophet of the 
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Vide Childe Harold, Canto iv., Stanza xi. 
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Middle Ages gave out that Venice 
‘should continue a maid till her 
husband the sea deserted her ;’ and 
the bride’s family never forgot that 
ominous saying. Not content with 
annually reminding the bridegroom 
of his obligations, they placed 
him under strict surveillance, and 
harassed him with perpetual suspi- 
cions. They were always sounding 
him, to ascertain his’ intentions ; 
always taking precautionary mea- 
sures lest he should give them the 
slip. The friends of his youth, the 
Adige and Brenta, could no longer 
drop in to him after the natural 
unceremonious fashion of his old 
bachelor days, for their mouths 
were sunnel, or jealously watched, 
to prevent any communication 
which might tend to lessen the 
depth of his affection. And yet he 
was always a good easy sea, liking 
nothing better than to doze lazily 
in the sunshine on hot summer 
afternoons, with a stray breeze from 
the Alps to fan his face at intervals : 
folding his gentle arms round that 
imperious lady, and kissing her 
proud feet with deferential ripples. 
Her people, however, held to the 
opinion that all this was sham, and 
that he was too smooth to be 
trusted ; so much for marrying into 
arich family. That is all past and 
gone now. Venice has united her- 
self with the mainland; and, for 
what she cares, the Lagoon, after 
thirteen centuries of wedlock, may 
go and choke himself with sand, or 
run away and make love to Trieste, 
or rush into dissipation among the 
rocks off the Capo d’Istria. 

As you emerge from the railway 
terminus the first sight of Venice is 
disappointing. True, you are on 
the famous Grand Canal, but here 
it is not the Grand Canal of Turner 
or Canaletto; and but for the ab- 
sence of shipping you might fancy 
yourself in a smokeless and some- 
what impoverished Wapping. To 
add to the disenchantment, you are 
received with shouts of ‘Omnibus, 
signor?’ All is not barren however. 
If you look closely you will perceive 
the decayed timber-merchant oppo- 
site has a doorway fit for a prince ; 
and a carved balcony that Bucking- 
ham Palace would give one of its 
windows for, crops out in what 
seem to be a drysalter’s premises, 
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The very omnibuses have a sub- 
dued poetry about them, and clearly 
wish you to understand that though 
for convenience sake they may call 
themselves busses, they are in fact 
large gondolas, with as much ro- 
mance in them as could be expected 
for twenty-five centesimi. The 
orthodox article itself is here in 
abundance. ‘ Didst ever see a gon- 
dola ?’ says Lord Byron; ‘it is like 
a coffin clapt in a canoe,’—a simile 
that will do as well as any other, 
because a gondola is, as you know, 
like nothing in the world except 
itself. It is quite a familiar object 
to the eye, though you may never 
have seen one before—that long, 
low, black boat, with its polished 
halbert head in front, and its fune- 
real bower in the centre. The 
gondolier is, however, misrepre- 
sented in ordinary drawings. He 
is not a graceful being, lightly, 
musically made, and clad in a dress 
of tight fitting scarlet, but in gene- 
ral a corpulent person in a blue 
shirt, russia duck trousers, and a 
wide-awake. Of late a spurious 
rondola has been introduced into 

enice, in which the sly wicked- 
looking little snuggery in the middle 
has been replaced by four _ and 
an awning; this is much recom- 
mended for families and for people 
of a serious turn, but the well regu- 
lated mind will prefer an uncon- 
verted one with a carnal cabin, as 
being more in keeping. A hint 
about entering this properly may 
not be amiss. The aphorism of 
Confucius, that there is a right and 
a wrong way of doing everything, 
applies with peculiar force tv this 
operation. The whole affair is of 
the dimensions of the ‘little muddy 
sea which Wordsworth measured 
rom side to side, being ‘ three feet 
long and two feet wide,’ and its 
greatest altitude is under four feet. 
It follows, therefore, that if you 
adopt the natural and obvious but 
wrong way of getting in, you 
damage your hat, hurt your head, 
and as there is no room to turn, 
leave the hinder part of your frame 
protruding ridiculously through the 
door, like the corresponding por- 
tions of a mouse that has been 
caught inatrap. The method re- 
cognised by experimental philoso- 
phy is to proceed to the —- in 
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the usual manner, and then to turn 
about, take your coat tails under 
your arms, place yourself in the 
first position of the game of leap- 
frog, put your trust in Providence, 
and go a-tail until you are brought 
up by the end wall of the structure. 
This, if managed successfully at 
starting, will very much increase 
your gondolier’s respect for you as 
a person of experience, and prevent 
his asking more than twice his fare 
at the landing-place. 


In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier. 


And so he ought: the great 
charm of a gondola is its dream 
quietude and the noiseless ease wit 
which it slides along. Motion, pro- 
perly so called, there is none; it is 
a gentle rocking, a drowsy pulsation 
in time with the strokes of the oar, 
very apt to beget a fancy that it is 
the bright green water which is 
gliding by, and that the little win- 
dow at the side is but a frame for a 
succession of pictures. Now it isa 
market-boat sunk to the gunwale 
by a load of golden melons ; then a 
palace incrusted with many-coloured 
marbles, the sun shining through 
the fretwork of its galleries, and 
throwing a lace-like shadow on the 
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wall behind; then a canal dark 
with overhanging balconies; or a 
sunny little corte like that of Con- 
suelo; or a broad piazza with a 
statue and a church, and a line of 
brown bareheaded monks pacing 
soberly across it. What need for 
Tasso is there here ? Even at night, 
if you have none of this, there is a 
music in the measured wash of the 
broad oar, broken only by the warn- 
ing call of the rower as he ap- 
proaches some corner, which is 
worth any rhyme, no matter how 
well chanted, of any poet no matter 
how respectable. Some people, 
however, inspired by the example 
of Lord Byron and Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse, occasionally, it is said, 
attempt to revive Tasso of an even- 
ing, by inducing a couple of gondo- 
liers to sing a few stanzas of their 
version alternately after the ap- 
pee fashion. This version, we 
earn, is called the ‘ Canta alla Bar- 
eariola,’ and differs considerably 
from the original poem. No doubt 
it does; and it is fortunate for the 
gentle enthusiasts who hear it that 
the Italian in which it is composed 
is beyond their comprehension, for 
in all probability what they fancy 
to be the ‘Jerusalem,’ is in most 
cases a dialogue of this sort :— 


Tasso ALLA Barcarroua. 


GIOVANNI cantat. 


I say, Giuseppe, is not this a game? 
I'm sure I never thought to see the day 
When I'd be warbling like a what’s-his-name, 
The dickybird that sings at night they say, 


To please an English gent. 


It’s all the same 


To me, however, if he means to pay ; 
And if with song he wants us to entrance him, 
He surely can’t object to come down handsome. 


GIUSEPPE. 


Pay! to be sure he must, old fellow. Go it. 
Such chances are too rare to let one pass so. 
It may be a take in, but he don’t know it; 
And so it’s quite as good as real Tasso. 
Not that I know a line of that ’ere poet, 
Or whether I'm a tenor or a basso, 
And as for singing—why, who'd ever guess of me, 
That I could earn in this way five centesimi. 


GIOVANNI. 
Besides, he ought to pay us for the sin, 
Our bill for absolution may be long. 
And yet, these Englishmen have so much tin, 
To cheat them fairly can’t be very wrong. 
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Take care, though: it will never do to grin, 
Tasso, you know, is not a comic song, 

And if our customer should catch you laughing, 

He may imagine we are only chafling. 


GIUSEPPE. 
I cannot help it; it is so absurd 
To see him sitting up there, grave and gruff ; 
His head on one side hke a sapient bird, 
And criticising, probably, this stuff, 
Of which he has not sean thank Heaven, a word. 
Ah! so at last he thinks he’s had enough. 
Giovanni, when he pays let’s have a bottle. 


The centre of attraction in Venice, 
and the point for whieh the tra- 
veller will be certain to make as 
soon as possible after his arrival, is 
of course the Piazza of St. Mark, 
The Piazza par excellence. It should 
be meeneeohall by the entrance at 
the west end; and if the first visit 
be made at night and under a full 
moon, so much the better. When 
lit up, the piazza itself, with its 
colonnades lined with shops of glit- 
tering knick-knackeries and flaring 
cafés; its groves of little tables, 
groups of al fresco coffee-drinkers 
and ice-eaters, streams of loungers 
ebbing and flowing to the music of 
wandering minstrels, vocal and in- 
strumental, is not unlike a larger 
and statelier Palais Royal, without 
the frippery of trim flower-knots or 
fountains to break up the space in 
the centre. At the far end are the 
five domes of that Christian mosque, 
the church of San Marco, a building 
so Oriental in tone that, in spite of 
saints and altars, in spite of Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in mosaic, frowning down 
on you from the vaulted roof, you 
feel as if you ought by right to take 
off your boots, instead of your hat, 
and prostrate yourself, saying, 
*There is one God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.’ Opposite the facade 
stand the three galley-masts, sym- 
bolical of Venice, Candia, and 
Cyprus, with, on Sundays at least, 
the Austrian flag replacing the 
gonfalons ofold Venice. That open 
space to the right running down to 
the sea is the Piazzetta, a spot 
which seems as familiar as Tra- 
falgar-square. How well you know 
those two massive pillars that are 
sending their shadows up to your 
feet over the moonlit pavement; 





I feel uncommon dry about the throttle. 


and what an old friend that green 
winged lion is. It is a pleasant 
thing to see that venerable monster 
at his old post, with his grim face 
turned eastwards, looking out for 
squalls, just as if poor old Venice 
was still anxious about her Mediter- 
ranean possessions, and obliged to 
keep a ds eye on the proceedings 
of the Turk ; and to think what a 
narrow escape he had of figuring 
among the Sphinxes and Venuses of 
the Louvre ; he, arugged old beast, 
who had always been accustomed 
to Christian society, and cordially 
hated the heathen. No doubt his 
captors would have shaved his hind- 
quarters, and taught him to beg for 
sugar, and made him conform to 
their notions of ‘ ordre’ as they did 
the months of the year, with their 
Thermidor and Fructidor. But it is 
not lion or St. Theodore or pillar 
that makes you feel as if you were 
at home on the piazzetta. It is 
that building to the left. Many 
scores of times you have seen those 
tesselated walls of red and white 
marble, pierced with those broad 
pointed windows, that double tier 
of arches, those short thick pillars 
and quaintly-sculptured groups at 
the corners. Wherever you go, 
you find them photographed and 
engraved and painted from every 
possible point of view; and yet no 
picture that you ever saw, not even 
2, Canaletto or a Turner, seems to 
have done them justice. People 
may say that the ducal palace is 
wrong in this respect or that, that 
its architecture is not pure, or that 
its height is not proportioned to its 
breadth. But cuneate, when you 
stand beneath it these objections of 
the purist school do not interfere 
sink with your enjoyment. It is 
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not a structure of the sort that 
persons who describe by vague sen- 
timentalities would call a poem in 
stone, but a grand massive building, 
giving an idea of thorough origi- 
nality of conception, and at the 
same time of thorough attention to 
finish. As seen from the sea, it is 
its solidity and bulk that make the 
impression, but if you walk under 
the colonnade that runs round the 
west and south sides, you will find 
that to every one of those sturdy 
pillars there is a capital which is 
not only exquisitely graceful in 
itself, but viewed in connexion with 
its neighbours, bears testimony to 
the invention and varied fancy of 
the artist. There is no sign of 
haste or of that dashing slovenli- 
ness sO common in modern archi- 
tecture; everything, even to the 
minutest ornament, to the surface 
and fitting of the marble blocks 
which compose the red and white 
pattern of the walls, looks like the 
work of people who, when they 
made up their minds to do a thing, 
did it in the best possible manner, 
and, as George Robins would have 
said, regardless of expense, either 
as to money, or the more important 
and frequently neglected particulars 
of time and pains. In short, if you 
could, and it were worth while to 
analyse your feelings, you would 
find that a kind of respect for the 
object before you predominated, and 
that in your admiration of the 
building you were unconsciously 
doing homage to the thorough- 
going honesty of the builder. It 
is this sort of sumptuousness, the 
effect of unparsimonious expendi- 
ture of the best available materials 
and labour, that made such an im- 
pression on the old travellers who 
visited Venice two or three hundred 
years ago. What raptures they go 
into over the ‘exceeding faire staires 
all of marble,’ ‘ the brave pillars of 
alabaster and porphyry,’ ‘ the pro- 
perly carued sculptures on the 
walls,’ and the ‘delicately-wrought 
devices in brasse’ about the wells 
of the city. 

The best descriptions are those 
of Fynes Moryson, Coryat, Howell, 
and Ray, and it is wonderful to see 
how real they are to the present 
time, and how little Venice has 
changed. The idea of travelling for 
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mere pleasure seems scarcely ever 
to have entered the minds of the 

eople of those days; but this can 
ole be wondered at, when it is 
remembered what a slow and costly 
affair a grand tour in the seven- 
teenth: century must have been. 
It was always presumed that a man 
going abroad was travelling with a 
purpose; if nothing else, that his 
object was to study foreign tongues, 
manners, and politics. All the old 
writers are full of directions on 
these points. You were to avoid 
too much frequency and communi- 
cation with your own countrymen, 
that you might learn the language ; 
you were to keep a diary, and to 
study dockyards and arsenals, and 
the etiquette of courts ; and as for 
enjoying yourself, you might do 
that if you had time and did it de- 
corously. Moryson was a travelling 
fellow of Peter House, Cambridge, 
and visited Venice in 1594. He is 
great upon social statistics, putting 
down scrupulously the sum “~ for 
every article of refreshment he con- 
sumed, and telling us how, witha 
canniness worthy of North Bri- 
tain, ‘ wee camel pon the price of 
our meat before wee did eat it ;’a 
precaution very necessary, he says, 
at Venice. Nevertheless, he gives 
it as his deliberate opinion, that the 
city ‘is worthily called Venetia, as 
it were, vent etiam, that is, come 
again.’ Howell was connected with 
a glass-factory in London, and went 
to Venice, in 1621, to study the 
manufacture of the Venetian 
glass, as carried on in the little 
island of Murano, which forms one of 
the suburbs. Several of the pleasant 
letters which compose his Hpistole 
Ho-Eliane, are written from cote 
and are full of shrewd observations, 
garnished with the queer conceits of 
his time; but, on the whole, his 
view of the city is rather retired- 
tradesmanlike. ‘I admir’d,’ he 
says, ‘her magnificent buildings, 
her marvailous situation, her dainty, 
smooth, neat streets, whereon you 
may walk most dayes in the yeer in 
a silk stockin, and satin slippers 
without soiling them.’ No doubt 
Venice in cleanliness must have 

resented a strong contrast to the 

ondon of those days, but it is 
amusing to find a Venetian street 
called neat. Ray was a scientific 
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traveller. He went abroad in 1663, 
to collect specimens of ‘ ainda 
plants,’ as he calls them, and seems 
to have been a diligent note-taker. 
His account of Venice is especially 
full, and gives an elaborate lesen 
tion of the manner in which the 
Duke and other officers were elected, 
andseveral curious particularsabout 
the government, population, and re- 
venues. But in old Thomas Coryat 
we may hail a brother-vagabond. 
His ‘ crudities, hastily gobled up in 
five moneths trauells, newly digested 
in the hungry aire of Odcombe and 
now dispersed to the nourishment 
of the trauelling members of this 
Kingdom,’ form one of the quaint- 
est and pleasantest old bocks in the 
language. His travels, which com- 
menced in 1608, extended over 
France, Savoy, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland. Through 
all these countries the genial old 
fellow trots along in a jovial, pur- 
poseless sort of way, seeking enjoy- 
ment, and taking care to find or 
make it for himself, and then pass- 
ing it on to his readers seasoned 
with sound observations, and a 
gravity which is often delightfully 
absurd. The description he gives 
of Venice is one continued note of 
admiration. He exhausts a good- 
sized vocabulary to find epithets to 
express his feelings about the city 
in general. He calls it a Paradise, 
a Tempe, a most beautiful Queene, 
and says ‘it yeeldeth the most glo- 
rious and heavenly shew upon the 
water that ever any mortal eye be- 
held ; such a shew as did ever ravish 
me with delight and admiration.’ So 
great and sincere was this admira- 
tion, he assures us that, if there had 
been made to him ‘an offer of three 
or four of the richest manors in 
Somersetshire if he never should 
see Venice, or neyther if he saw it,’ 
the manors would have been rejected 
on such a condition. He falls in love 
with that essentially Venetian in- 
stitution the balcony, or, as he calls 
it, the ‘ very pleasant little tarrasse 
that jutteth or butteth out from the 
maine building, with many prety 
little turned pillars of marble to 
leane over.’ The bronze work round 
the wells receives his special com- 
mendation for the clusters of grapes 
and ivy berries, so ‘ very artiticially 
carved; and the fruit markets for 
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the display of ‘plummes, figges, 
musk melons and apricockes.’ Even 
the eatables and drinkables come in 
for their share of praise. The 
oysters are ‘the best that ever I 
did eate in all my life, as greene as 
a leek and gratissimi saporis et 
succi,’ and the ‘ Lagrimi di Christo 
toothsome and delectable to the 
taste,’ so much so, that he is inclined 
to echo the exclamation of the stran- 
ger who, on tasting it, cried, ‘ Do- 
mine cur non lachrymasti in regiont- 
bus nostris.’ He ‘thought there 
had not beene so rich a staires in 
Christendome’ as the Giant’s Stairs 
in the Ducal Palace, and ascending 
them, he passes into the vast hall of 
the Palace, where he sees a picture 
of ‘ Paradise, with Christ and the 
Virgin Mary at the top thereof, and 
the soules of the believers on both 
sides, painted by a rare painter 
called Tintorettus, which is most cu- 
rious and very delectable to behold.’ 
Whether you think this criticism 
correct or not, you will surely join 
with him in admiring the noble 
room, one end of which the painting 
occupies. Bare and deserted as it 
looks now, 1.othing in Venice is so 
strong a reminder of the past 
glories of the Republic as this hall. 
All round its walls her naval vic- 
tories are painted, and from above 
her Dukes look down on you, and 
follow you with grave eyes, until 
perforce you become reverential, 
and try to prevent your boots 
creaking as you cross the venerable 
floor, and feel a half suspicion that 
the snuffy custodian at the door is’ 
a retired Doge. As youlook at the 
dais, where in life they used to sit 
surrounded by the senators, it is 
hard to help fancying the scene. One 
particular scene comes up with 
especial foree. Something out of 
the usual routine is going forward. 
A stern old man. with a grizzled 
beard is gesticulating fiercely, and 
calling wildly for justice. That is 
the accused, that swarthy-com- 
plexioned man, who seems so out of 
nlace here in his carelessly put on 
half-military dress, but for whom, 
nevertheless every one, even the 
Duke himself, appears to have such 
a respect. He is a grim-looking, 
weatherbeaten warrior, with harsh 
lines about the brow and mouth, 
and a streak or two of grey among 
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his thick black locks, evidently one 
of those rugged soldiers of fortune 
who figure so conspicuously in the 
history of Venice, and among the 
monuments in her churches. And 
yet, as he tells his story, it is won- 
derful how that dusky, furrowed 
face lights up, and becomes noble 
and knightly, and how soft and 
gentle a voice comes from that deep 
chest, like the notes of a flute 
coming from a trumpet. It is an 
old story he has to tell, and as he 
tells it, you observe that his eye 
turns constantly to the door, as 
though he expected some important 
witness to support his case. A 
buzz, which would be a cheer if it 
dared, runs through the crowd as 
he ceases, and a lady comes up the 
hall. Surely that light-brown hair, 
and those soft hazel eyes, cannot be 
Italian. She bends before the old 
man in a deprecating kind of way, 
and looks up imploringly in his 
face ; but there is a cold Her 
ness in his eye which repels her, and 
crossing over, she places her hand 
within the arm of that dark-featured 
captain who has just been speaking. 
He, a commonplace soldier coat ¥ 
what a noble-looking gentleman heis 
now, as he turns with a proud smile 
to the Duke, and waits for his de- 
cision. The lady says something 
which you cannot catch, but there 
can be no doubt about the result. 
It turns out just as you expected, 
and as they pass the old man sends 
a look full of rage and disappoint- 
ment after them. Poor old gentle- 
man, who can tell what schemes of 
his have been overthrown by this 
short morning’s work. There was 
a notion, no doubt, of some great 
noble of Venice for a son-in-law, of 
influence in the councils of the 
State, of grandsons who were to be 
dukes, and make a name for them- 
selves in history. All this might 
have been but for yonder beggarly 
adventurer; a base-born blacka- 
moor, or almost as bad, to have 
tumbled down so fine a castle in the 
air. Well, it is all over now; call 
the next case. Another old man 
for plaintiff, one of the Jews from 
the Rialto. A bill transaction, no 
doubt ; a case irreproachable in its 
law, but rascally in its morality. 
But what a devilish glare there 
comes from under the shaggy eye- 
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brows of that unprepossessing dis- 
counter, and what a grin of ill-sup- 
pressed triumph plays about the 
corners of his mouth, and shows his 
yellow fangs, as he stands bowing 
to the Court with an air of overdone 
deference. Heaven help the poor ex- 
travagant young dandy whose paper 
has got into those claws. There 
in a corner is a cluster of birds of 
the same feather who have come 
to watch the progress of the case ; 
and how they put their sallow faces 
together, an whisper and chuckle, 
and scowl at the Christians, who 
keep aloof from them and pretend 
to be unconscious of their presence. 
But the hall is beginning to be un- 
pleasantly crowded; it is better to 
go out into the fresh air, and per- 
haps you may catch one more 
glimpse of that sweet face that left 
the room a few minutes back. At 
the end of the Piazzetta there is a 
galley waiting. Here they come at 
last. Poor little soul!—how she 
seems to take it to heart, this affair 
of the morning ; and how she clings 
to her companion as if, he was all 
she had to cling to now. Blessings 
on her; may she have a happy 
honeymoon in ——— But that 
is certain: that Moor is a noble 
fellow, and what if he has a roll 
about the eye that speaks of a 
stormy temper—who could be other- 
wise than gentle with such a loving 
tender creature? But what is all 
this? Have the people gone mad, 
that they come tumbling down the 
Palace stairs, and out into the 
piazza, shouting as if there were no 
such things as bloodvessels to be 
burst ? Up go a hundred caps with 
a cheer. ‘The good Antonio is 
saved ;’ up again with ‘ Hurrah for 
the noble young counsellor Baltha- 
sar ;’ then a groan for the Jews; 
which last the boys of Venice, true 
to the street boys’ character all 
over the world, take up and carry 
down the Piazza and along the nar- 
row streets, on to the Rialto, where 
they dance round Israelitish stalls, 
and groan and mock the Jews till 
sunset. Are they mad? you ask of 
a wild-looking old gentleman who 
stands near you. No, they are not 
mad, he thinks, only fools. There 
is only one madman in Venice just 
now, but to-morrow there will be 
two more, Signor Brabantio for one, 
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and Shylock, that Jew there stand- 
ing at bay with a hooting crowd 
round him, for another. They have 
both cast off their daughters, he 
hears, and are sure to gomad. But 
a bystander tells you not to mind 
him, for he has been out of his wits 
this many a day; has been so ever 
since his daughter died. He killed 
her, he says now. Of course you 
have heard the story. It is only 
old Priuli; a great character if you 
draw him out, but very mad, espe- 
cially about fathers and daughters. 
As there is no getting through this 
crowd, you had best take a gondola 
and go round to your hotel by the 
Grand Canal. Others, it seems, are 
doing the same, and one gondola 
passes so close to yours thatyou hear 
a merry voice say, ‘ Shan’t we have 
sport to-night about these rings ;’ 
and catch a glimpse through the 
wooden shutters of two female faces 
—the one of the sparkling, dimpling 
stamp, with bright black eyes and 
a nose that invites and yet resents 
the imputation that it turns up; 
the other of a dark-eyed lady with 
a broad brow of the Juno type, and 
a mouth which would be large if it 
were not perfectly shaped. Both 
lovely faces, no doubt ; but somehow 
you do not care much for lovely 
faces now after having seen ‘the 
gentle lady wedded to the Moor.’ 
One is very prone to this sort of 
idling in Venice. Do what you 
may, it is not a place you can 
be active in. Get up in the morn- 
ing with the very best resolu- 
tions about studying Titian scien- 
tifically, and by noon you will find 
yourself lolling under the shady 
colonnade of the Ducal Palace, and 
wondering how the pigeons can be 
80 lively, and why they cannot strut 
across the pavement without bob- 
bing their heads back and forward 
in that distressingly fussy manner. 
Or else you will be lounging on the 
bridge of some narrow back canal, 
where the blue smoke of your faith- 
ful old pipe hangs bewildered among 
the tall houses, and where the 
merry little flies, who ‘live always 
on the sunny side,’ bask in clusters 
on the hot stonework, and scuttle 
away rapidly as some gondola darts 
by and throws its shadow on them. 
Or else, and this is perhaps the 
most likely course, you will ee 
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a gondola by the day, give yourself 
— and soul to the gondolier, 
who is quite used to such a pro- 
ceeding, and let him row you u 
and down the Grand Canal, in an 
out of the mazy water streets on 
each side of it, or out to the Lido, 
to try ifa swim will supply you with 
vivacity enough for the table-d’héte 
at five o’clock. There is certainly 
something in the air of Venice, 
some subtle influence that inspires 
a noble contempt for energy, and as 
a necessary consequence, promotes 
dreaming. It is true you have an 
actual city of freestone and marble, 
inhabited by a substantial and 
comely race, who will absorb your 
zwanzigers in the most practical 
manner.. But you see these are 
facts, and with facts your mind, in 
its present state of indolence, de- 
clines to grapple. And so you turn 
to a city which is already peopled 
to your hand, a city with a long 
array of citizens, from Othello to 
the Bravo of Venice, people who are 
pliant to your fancy, and with whom 
you can do as you please. 

Of course, the established sights 
cannot be totally overlooked. There 
is the Academia to be seen, and the 
Manfrini collection,and the Arsenal, 
and at least a score of churches, 
through all of which the ubiquitous 
‘Murray’ will conduct you faithfully. 
As for the churches, you will very 
soon settle down to going the round 
of them as a matter of business ; 
therefore, while your enthusiasm 
is yet young, you had better visit 
the Frari and the San Giovanni e 
Paolo, and see the beautiful ‘ Ma- 
donna’ by Bellini in the former, 
and the ‘Peter Martyr’ of Titian 
in the latter. In front of the last- 
named church stands the bronze 
‘ Bartolomeo Colleoni,’ facile prin- 
ceps of equestrian statues. In some 
respects you see him to greater ad- 
vantage at Sydenham, for the ori- 
ginal pedestal is so high, and the 
square in which it is placed so small, 
that the brawny old knight looks 
uncomfortably foreshortened, and 
you lose much of the expression of 
iis grim features; still it is a satis- 
faction to know that you are looking 
at bronze, not plaster. For the 
other churches, which of course you 
must see : every one sees them, you 
know, and it is expected of you; a 
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tolerably long morning will suffice. 
Make out a list of them, with a map 
of the city before you, and give a 
duplicate to your gondolier, retain- 
ing the original yourself, so that 
you may check off each one as. it is 
done. They are very much alike, 
whether the style be Palladian or 
Lombard. There is the same troop 
of small boys begging for coppers 
at the door of each; the same offi- 
cious old man hooks the gondola to 
shore, and offers you his arm; the 
same snuffy sacristan walks down 
the aisle with you, and points out 
the splendid monument of the Brow- 
nini family, and the masterpiece of 
Joneso Pimlico, ‘so called from the 
place of his birth; a painter whose 
works are but little known,’ as the 
guide-book very properly remarks. 
The Lido has been already men- 
tioned as a place where you can 
enjoy the luxury of a swim; and if 
you wish to get through the above 
duties with anything like becoming 
energy, this luxury you will find to 
be almost a necessary. In general 
it is better to begin the day in this 
way, and if your resolution and 
stamina are equal to the attempt, 
you may try to bathe before break- 
fast. One Englishman is said to 
have accomplished this feat three 
times in succession ; but in general, 
from causes already specified, all 
efforts in this direction are miserable 
failures. The Lido is one of those 
long low strips of land that enclose 
the Lagoon, and form a breakwater 
for the cluster of islands on which 
Venice is built. There are a few 
houses on it, and a number of mar- 
ket-gardens, with plots of Indian 
corn rustling in the sea-breeze, and 
beds of cucumbers and melons and 
pumpkins slumbering in the sun, 
with the bright-eyed little lizards 
crawling over their fair fat stomachs. 
But the most remarkable objects to 
be seen on the island are the two 
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live donkeys exhibited near the 
landing-place. With the exception 
of a stray cat or so, there are, as you 
are aware, no quadrupeds in Venice, 
and you glow with Coleridgian 
sympathy as you hail the familiar 
forms of those long-lost brothers ; 
wondering at the same time why 
they are there, unless as the nucleus 
of a zoological collection of animals 
rare and curious in Venetian eyes. 
At the other side of the island is 
the bathing establishment, contain- 
ing also a balcony and refreshment- 
room for persons afflicted with 
hydrophobia. How you pity these 
unfortunates as, in a becoming pair 
of striped drawers, and feeling as if 
you were going to act Masaniello, 
you walk down the steps and in 
among the absurd little waves of 
the Adriatic, which come barking 
up the beach and shaking their 
curly manes with all the ferocity of 
Blenheim spaniels. An afternoon 
swim has this advantage, that on 
your return you may by chance 
enjoy a sight that you will think of 
many a day after—a sunset on the 
Lagoon, compared with which the 
bravest Turner is but a prosaic 
daub. The distant mountains by 
the lake of Garda cut sharp and 
dark against the crimson sky, and 
a golden haze hangs over the low 
a of the mainland. The fishing- 

oats are dropping slowly home, 
their painted sails glowing brighter 
than ever as they cross that broad 
path of light that stretches away 
westward tothe shore. And yonder 
lies poor old Venice, with a quiet sun- 
set glory about her, resting after her 
thirteen centuries of this bustling 
world. Will they let her rest; or 
do they think to revive her ancient 
—_ in the timeworn old city, with 
their talk of nationalities? Well, 
well, we shall see. Meanwhile, he 
who loves Venice will say, ‘ Would 
it were bedtime, Hal, oi all well.’ 

O. 
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MULLER AND DONALDSON’S HISTORY OF GREEK 
LITERATURE.* 


\ ULLER’S History of Greek 

Literature, \eft imperfect by 
the author’s death, has been com- 
pleted by Doctor Donaldson. The 
task could scarcely have fallen into 
better hands. Doctor Donaldson 
is not merely an accomplished 
scholar: he has genius,t taste, and 
judgment. He can feel poetry, 
relish wit and humour, penetrate 
philosophy, appreciate eloquence, 
and develop the intimate relation 
which the political, moral, and social 
condition of every age and country 
bears to its respective and distinc- 
tive literature. He has rendered, 
in the work before us, a great ser- 
vice to letters; and if there be some 
points on which we may find it 
necessary to differ from him in 
opinion, we shall do so, we hope, 
with all the respect which is due to 
his great attainments, and to the can- 
dour and liberality which, through- 
out these volumes, he himself ex- 
tends to others with whose views he 
does not concur. 

We descend the stream of Greek 
literature through a course of 
twenty-five centuries, exclusive of 
‘the many centuries which must 
have elapsed before the poetical 
language of the Greeks could have 
attained the splendour, the copious- 
ness, and the fluency which so 
strongly excite our admiration in 
the poems of Homer.’t It is a 
stream which, rising in full volume 
from its source, passes through val- 
leys of diversified beauty, then 
dwindles by degrees, and is finally 
lost in sands, or rather in marshes : 
for such is the fitting image of its 
termination in Byzantium. 

The reader (says Dr. Donaldson) has 
been enabled to survey the entire his- 
tory of Greek literature, from its ob- 
secure and almost mythical beginnings, 
when it was represented only by the 
rude songs of husbandmen, by the 
simple hymns of the early altar service 
and of the joyous or melancholy inci- 
dents of social life, or at best by the 
epic rhapsodies of the wandering min- 
strel, down to the time when Greek 


books were printed with moveable types, 
and when those, with whom the lan- 
guage was still vernacular, had even 
surrendered to the scholars of the north 
and west their last useful labour of in- 
terpreting the works of their forefathers. 
This general history will be useful to 
the student in proportion as he under- 
stands its chain of connexion. Those, 
to whom it is merely a succession of 
isolated notices, will derive but little in- 
terest or profit from it.§ 


In a survey of such vast extent, 
the successive notices must neces- 
sarily be brief, and not more than 
sufficient to exhibit the chief charac- 
teristics of each eminent author, 
and of the age in which he lived; 
and to shadow out the degree in 
which he was acted on by surround- 
ing circumstances, in common with 
his contemporaries, and that in 
which he stood single and conspicu- 
ous among them, and impressed the 
stamp of his individual mind on his 
day and generation. Unless these 
notices, severally considered, are 
essentially true and complete, how- 
ever concise, their aggregate, how- 
ever comprehensive, will lose much 
of its comparative value. We 
shall endeavour to form an accurate 
judgment of the work before us 
under both these relations. 

Miiller states his own views, 
without discussing or even stating 
the differences of opinion which 
may have been entertained by 
others. To have done so would 
have carried his work to too great 
a length. But it is necessary to 
bear this in mind, as, many of the 
author’s views being peculiar, their 
dogmatical enunciation requires to 
be read with some degree of critical 
scepticism. 

The first chapter relates to the 
languages of the Indo-Teutonic 
family: to the characteristics of 
the Greek language as a branch of 
this family: and to the characteris- 
tics of the several dialects. 

The second chapter traces the 
Greek religion, from the primitive 
worship of the elements and physi- 


* A History of the Literature of Ancient Greece. By K. O. Miiller. Continued 
after the Author’s death by J. W. Donaldson, D.D, In Three Volumes. London : 


John W. Parker and Son. 1858. 


: The First Portion of Miiller’s work was translated into English by Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, the remainder by Dr. Donaldson. 


} His Jashar alone proves this, 





t Miiller, i. p. 23. 
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cal powers of Nature, and the early 
personification of those elements 
and powers, to the gradual modifi- 
cation of those ideas into the form 
of the Olympic deities, as they ap- 
pear in the poems of Homer, in- 
vested with the feelings, affections, 
and passions of men. 

The third chapter relates to the 
first efforts of Greek poetry. The 
earliest songs are supposed to have 
been those of peasants at the corn 
and wine harvests, and to have had 
often a melancholy character :— 

To the number of these plaintive 
ditties belongs the song Linus men- 
tioned by Homer, the melancholy cha- 
racter of which is shown by its fuller 
names, Aidwwog and OirdAtvog (literally, 
* Alas, Linus!’ and ‘ Death of Linus’). 
It was frequently sung in Greece, ac- 
cording to Homer, at the grape-picking. 

This is said with reference to the 
verses, Iliad, xviii. 569—572. No- 
thing is said to indicate a doubt of 
the interpretation placed on the 
word Xivoy in this passage of Homer. 
Yet a very important conclusion is 
drawn from it: that the song of the 
vintage was a song of lamentation ; 
and subsequently, on the word 
ivypo, that the shout of the vin- 
tagers was a cry of melancholy 
effect, like that of shepherds in the 
mountains. 

All that we know of the songs of 
the vintage would lead us to con- 
clude that they always were, as they 
now always are, cheerful; and any 
one who has the opportunity may 
observe that no sounds are more 
dissimilar in effect than the solitary 
call of a shepherd in the mountains 
and the shouts of an assembly of 
peasants at harvest home.* 

The passage may be translated in 
three ways: ‘In accordance with 
the lyre, he sang the beautiful 
Linus ;’ or ‘ In accordance with the 


* Miiller himself takes a much more natural view of the vintage festival, in his 


subsequent account of the origin of comedy. 


lyre, he sang beautifully of Linus ;’ 
or, ‘In accordance with the string 
of the lyre, he sang beautifully.’ 
The weight of authority is in favour 
of the latter interpretation. 

The arguments for the interpre- 
tation ‘Linus’ are these :—Hesiod 
says, ‘All poets and musicians 
lament for Linus in feasts and cho- 
ruses, beginning and ending by 
ealling on his name.’ Therefore, 
the boy on the shield of Achilles 
may be assumed to have been sing- 
ing the Linus. This interpretation 
is adopted by Pausanias,t by the 
Venetian scholiast, by Blomfield,t 
and others. In Crusius’s Homeric 
Lexicon, it is observed that the con- 
struction ‘string’ is not to be re- 
ceived, if only for the reason that 
thread does not make good lute- 
strings. 

On the other hand, Barnes, 
Clarke, Heyne, Payne Knight, 
with the older scholiast, adopt the 
interpretation ‘string.’ Clarke ob- 
serves that sculpture could show 
that the boy was singing, but not of 
whom he was singing. We may 
add Photius, whom we have not 
seen quoted in the discussion.§ The 
Latin word jilum is used in the same 
sense. || 

As to the objection from the un- 
fitness of a any material that 
will bear the requisite tension will 
give out musical sound; and we 
must not estimate the strength of 
ancient thread by the perfection of 
rottenness to which we have brought 
our own manufactures. 

In the shield of Hercules, which, 
if not Hesiod’s, is of great antiquity, 
there are festal and vintage songs, 
but with no ailusion to Linus, nor 
any indications of any other feelings 
than the extreme of joyousness. 
The émAnvnos tyvos is always cha- 
racterized as the perfection of jol- 


‘Comedy itself was connected, 


according to universal tradition, with the lesser or country Dionysia, the concluding 
feast of the vintage, at which an exulting joy over the inexhaustible exuberant 
riches of nature manifested itself in wantonness and petulance of every kind.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 4. 

This is a very different picture from that of the boy with his doleful song, and 
the solemn train at his heels. 

+ IX. 29. + Ad Agamemn. 119. 

§ Awév: ‘Hpaxdeidne 6 Tovrixdg irrecdy) of madaoi uwoig avri xopiov 
ixpw@vro’ adda Kai“Opnoog ion xoreac triorapevoc Auvoy Kadai, 

|| Enneachordon etiam Orpheo tribuit Avienus, pro Musarum numero fortasse 
chordas lyrae suae aptanti, ut Caesius interpretatur loco indicato : 

Hic nam fila novem docta in modulamina movit.—Museum Romanum, ii. 40. 
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lity, and the vintage as a scene of 
boisterous merriment.* We could 
carry these remarks much further ; 
but we have said enough to show 
that there are two sides to this 
uestion, and that it is not safe to 
ound a general doctrine on a dis- 
puted interpretation. There is not 
an example in all ancient poetry to 
bear it out. The diAwoy én’ evrvyet 
podra of Euripides is not at all in 
point.t 

_ The fourth chapter relates to the 
ante-Homeric epics, the rhapsodists, 
and the perpetuation of the early 
poems by memory and not by 
writing. 

The fifth chapter brings us to 
more clear, but still debateable 
ground, the poems of Homer. We 
are not called on to discuss whether 
Homer was one, or two, or twenty- 
four, or forty-eight persons; or a 
chaos of rhapsodical atoms, orga- 
nized into form and order in the 
brain of a grammarian; or whether 
Apollo delivered the poems in a 
series of visions, or whether Cal- 
liope dictated as Homer sang ; which 
two last suppositions are as probable 
as many we have seen :—we shall 
extract Dr. Donaldson’s additional 
note on vol. i. p. 6y, for the purpose 
of stating one objection to the 
opinion therein supported :— 

Miiller’s distinction between the two 
parts of the /liad, namely, an original 
part referring mainly to Achilles, and a 
superinduced part embracing the ex- 
ploits of the other heroes and the gene- 
ral conduct of the war, has been en- 
forced and extended by Mr. Grote in 
his History of Greece, vol. ii. c. 21. He 
has shownt that the Jliad was originally 
an Achilléis, built on a narrower plan, 
and then enlarged ; that from the second 
book to the seventh Achilles is scarcely 
alluded to ; that the Greeks not only do 
not miss his absence, but that Diomedes 
is exalted to a pitch of glory, in his con- 
tests with the gods, which Achilles 
never obtains, and is even placed above 
Achilles by the Trojan Helenus ; con- 
sequently, that the primitive Achilléis 
included only books i., viii., xi.—xxii. 
Mr. Grote also inclines to the belief 





* Anac. Od. 52, Athen. 


+ Herc. Fur. v. 348. 


Linus— Homer. 
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that the Jliad and Odyssey, though per- 
haps of the same age, were not, as 
Miiller admits (p. 83), by the same 
author. These views are strongly com- 
bated by Mr. Gladstone, who, in his 
recent work on Homer, has taken a very 
enthusiastic view of the unity of the 
Iliad, and of the literary personality of 
the author of that poem and the Odyssey. 
While we doubt whether the 
warmest admirers of Homer and Mr. 
Gladstone will indorse all the 
Homerolatry of that eloquent and ac- 
complished statesman, we are disposed 
to accept Mr. Grote’s modification of 
the views of Miiller.—v. iii. p. 442. 
Our objection is this: the second, 
eighth, and seventeenth to twenty- 
second books of the Jliad exhibit a 
continuity of fighting scarcely bro- 
ken but by the deception of Jupiter 
in the fourteenth, the visit of Thetis 
to Vulcan, and the description 
of the shield in the eighteenth 
book, in both which the celestials 
are principally engaged. We do 
not believe that any great poet ever 
planned a long poem without scenes 
of domestic repose. Such was not 
the plan of the Mahabdérata, nor 
of the Ramdyana, nor of the Aneid, 
nor of the Divina Commedia, nor 
of the Orlando Innamorato, nor of 
the Furioso, nor of the Gierusa- 
lemme Liberata, nor of the Paradise 
Lost. We cannot conceive that the 
author of the Iliad, after depicting 
his human agents occupied in a long 
series of battles, and nothing but 
battles, thought subsequently of 
diversifying his narrative by scenes 
in which the sword was sheathed, 
and introduced, as an afterthought, 
those unparalleled splendours of 
deep feeling and impassioned elo- 
quence, the parting of Hector and 
Andromache, the interview of Achil- 
les with the ambassadors of Aga- 
memnon, and the supplication of 
Priam to Achilles. As to the re- 
mark that the Greeks do not miss 
Achilles in the five books preceding 
the eighth, we think this enters es- 
sentially into the counsel of Jupiter, 
to buoy them up for a time with 
false notions of their independence 





p- 199, %. Nonnus, 1. xii. 
See Hermann’s note. 


$¢ Shown is much too strong an expression, it is equivalent to demonstrated. 
Mr. Grote has stated a conjecture, and given plausible reasons in support of it. 
He has shown that several books may be passed over without an apparent break in 
the narrative ; and that in the Jliad, as it stands, there are some inconsistencies 
which would be in some measure got rid of by omitting the best parts of the poem, 


We are not disposed to pay such a heavy price for such a dubious gain. 
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of the hero of the poem, in order to 
give more prominence to their ulti- 
mate conviction of error. 

With this, and one other excep- 
tion, Miiller takes what appears to 
us a very rational view of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. He thinks there was 
one real living Homer, who was the 
author of both poems, and gives for 
this opinion reasons which we should 
call convincing, if we were not 
fully persuaded that the contest 
among those who think Homer’s 
personality a ‘ myth,’ and those who 
maintain the unity and indivisibility 
of the poet, and those who, agree- 
ing implicitly with neither of these 
classes of disputants, and holding 
all possible varieties of intermediate 
shades of opinion, contend in mid 
space against both and each other, 
has passed irrevocably into the 
arena of interminable controversy ; 
and if Miiller had not himself nul- 
lified his own conclusions, by the 
following extraordinary remark :— 


If the completion of the Jliad and 
the Odyssey seems too vast a work for 
the lifetime of one man, we may per- 
haps have recourse to the supposition 
that Homer, after having sung the 
Iliad in the vigour of his youthful 
years, in his old age communicated to 
some devoted disciple the plan of the 
Odyssey, which had long been working 
in his mind, and left it to him for com- 
pletion.—v. i. pp. 83, 84. 


In this case Homer must have 
not only given to his disciple the 
plan of the poem, but must have 
made over to bie all his own pecu- 
liar powers and characteristic forms 
of imagination, versification, ex- 
pression, and thought. We hold 
this to be simply impossible. 
Ariosto, indeed, might have been a 
disciple of Bojardo, and might have 
worked on the unexecuted close of 
the latter’s plan instead of on a plan 
of his own, in completion of the 
unfinished poem; but the style 
alone would have shown that the 
poets were two. We could more 
easily suppose that there were two 
Homers, who stood to each other 


in the relation of Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; but we see no necessity 
for any such supposition. We are 
satisfied that the poet who produced 
the verses of the Odyssey developed 
them from his own conceptions, and 
not from those of another. 

The other poems of the ancient 
epic period* are treated of in a 
manner that leaves us nothing to 
desire. 

The tenth chapter relates to the 
elegy and the epigram. We are 
told how the exclusive prevalence 
of epic poetry ended with the mo- 
nare ical eriod, and how the cele- 
bration of heroes, from whom the 
princes of the time traced their de- 
scent, gave place, with the rise of 
free institutions, to the expression 
of individual feelings of love and 
anger, joy and sorrow. 

The republican movements, by which 
the princely families were deprived of 
their privileges, could not be otherwise 
than favourable to a free expression of 
the feelings, and in general to a stronger 
developmentof each man’s individuality. 
Hence the poet, who in the most per- 
fect form of the epos was completely 
lost in his subject, and was only the 
mirror in which the grand and brilliant 
images of the past were reflected, now 
comes before the people as a man with 
thoughts and objects of his own, and 
gives a free vent to the struggling emo- 
tions of his soul in elegiac and iambic 
strains. As the elegy and the iambus, 
those two contemporary and cognate 
species of poetry, originated with Lonic 
poets, and (as far as we are aware) with 
citizens of free states; so, again, the 
remains and accounts of these styles of 
poetry furnish the best image of the in- 
ternal condition of the Ionic states of 
Asia Minor and the Islands in the first 
period of their republican constitution. 
—v. i, pp. 141, 142. 

This marks the first great tran- 
sition in recorded Greek literature. 
The author’s definition of the origin 
and structure of the pentameter 
verse appears to us fantastical and 
inaccurate. ‘The pentameter is 
formed,’ he says, ‘by removing the 
third and last thesis from every 
second hexameter,’ thus :— 


Mijvew aede, Ged, || In||Aniadew ’AyiAjj\\oc}|. 


But though a pentameter may thus 
be extracted from the first verse of 
the Iliad, yet, seeing that the two 


feet following the cesura must both 
be dactyls, it cannot be from the 
second :— 


OvAopévyy, i) puilpt Allyatoig Grye’ EOn|\xe\|. 


Hesiod. IX.—Other Epic poets. 


. Chapter VI.—The Cyclic poets, VII.—The Homeric Hymas. VIIL— 
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It is sufficient to say, that the metre 
was a new dactylic form, without 
supposing it to have been cut out of 
an hexametrical block. 

The history of the elegiac 
is for the most part sear 
given ;_ but there is one strange 
misprision :— 

Mimnermus flourished from about 
the 37th Olympiad until the age of the 
Seven Wise Men, about Olymp. 45: as 
it cannot be doubted that Solon, in an 
extant fragment of his poems, addresses 
Mimnermus as living—‘ But if you will, 
even now, take my advice, erase this ; 
nor bear me any ill-will for having 
thought on this subject better than you ; 
alter the words, Ligyastades,* and sing 
—May the fate of death reach me in my 
sixtieth year’ (and not as Mimnermus 
wished in his eightieth).—-v. i. p. 154. 

Now the case is just the reverse. 
Mimnermus wished to dfe in his 
sixtieth year, and Solon proposed 
to alter it to the eightieth ;f and it 
is important to correct this error, 
which destroys the consistency of 

two of the lights of the time; for 
Mimnermus, who thought that 





sine amore jocisque, 
Nil est jucundum, 


might naturally desire not to out- 


live the money of enjoyment; and 
Solon, who sai 


TypdoKcw 3 aisi rodda SWackdpevoc, 


might no less naturally desire that 
his life should be commensurate 
with the probable duration of his 
faculty of acquiring knowledge. 

The eleventh chapter relates to 


Mimnermus and Solon—Music. 
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Iambic poetry, and includes an ex- 
cellent account of Archilochus. 

The twelfth chapter gives a his- 
tory of music and musicians, and a 
theory of ancient music. The 
history is satisfactory; the theory 
is not so; for example :— 


The musical scales are determined by 
the intervals betweer’ the four tones of 
the tetrachord. The Greek musicians 
describe three musical scales, viz., the 
diatonic, the chromatic, and the enhar- 
monic. In the diatonic the intervals 
were two tones and a semitone; and 
hence the diatonic was considered the 
simplest and most natural, and was the 
most extensively used. In the chro- 
matic scale the interval is a tone anda 
semitone, combined with two other 
semitones. This arrangement of the 
tetrachord was also very ancient, but it 
was much less used, because a feeble 
and languid, though pleasing character, 
was ascribed to it. The third scale, the 
enharmonic, was produced by a tetra- 
chord, which, besides an interval of two 
tones, had also two minor ones of 
quarter tones.—v. i. p. 202. 

This is not sufficient to explain 
the scales. It should be added that, 
in all three, the first and fourth 
notes of the tetrachords were the 
same, and that these first and fourth 
notes were called stable, and the 
second and third moveable sounds. 
In the perfect system, when the 
scales had attained their full com- 
plement of notes, the disdiapason, 
or double octave, comprised a key- 
note and five tetrachords ; thus, in 
the diatonic scale, the capitals in- 
dicating the stable sounds, which 
are eight, the moveable being ten :— 


Proslambanomenos: or key-note. . A 
ead f Hypate Hypaton . : B 
£55 2 Parhypate Hypaton c 
RES l Hypaton Diatonos vel Lichanos . d 
- Hypate Meson . . . E 
§ 4 Parhypate Meson ‘ f 
ge3 Meson Diatonos vel Lichanos . g 
Mese . & 
Pe Trite Synemmmenon - b flat 
Eft J Paramese . 
&£4 |) Synemmenon Diatonos vel Paranete 


| Nete Synemmenon . . . 


5 ( Nete Diezeugmenon. . 

Trite Hy perbol: neon . 

=< | Hyperbolaeon Diatonos vel Paranete 
Nete Hyperbolaeon . 


Fifth 
Tetra- 


chord, 


Diezeugmenon Dia- } 
tonos vel Paranete § 


. B 
Trite Diezeugmenon e} 
Nete Diezeugmenon 


*paoyouaqay, 
YyyNoy 


E 


| boo» Oo 





* Atyvaoradn is an emendation. 
ToAwvog 





Ilpd¢ Mipveppor Eixévra, 


“E&nxovrattn Moipa xixot Oavarov. 
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Of these tetrachords four are con- 
junct, and one disjunct, the point 
of disjunction varying in the third 
and fourth. 

The c and d of the fourth were 
distinct notes from the ¢ and D of 
the third tetrachord, though our 
notation cannot exhibit the differ- 
ence. The diatonic tetrachord pro- 
ceeded by semitone, tone, tone; the 
chromatic by semitone, semitone, 
tore-and-half; the enharmonic by 

uarter-tone, quarter-tone, ditone. 

here were thus eighteen notes in 
each scale, which seems to explain 
to us aremark of Paganini. The Di- 
lettante of the Harmonicon, March 
13, 1831, quotes a letter, which 
says :— 

As to Paganini’s performance, the 
highest praise of a descriptive kind 
would be calculated to prejudice the 
reality. To be conceived it must be 
heard; and there is demonstration of 
two seemingly arrogant dicta of his to the 
writer of this notice: ‘Other musicians 
close their gamut at G; mine reaches 
T.’ No doubt (says the Dilettante) this 
has some meaning, though it is so deep 
or so subtle that it defies all my efforts 
to make it out. 

We thought at the time that, as 
in the Roman alphabet (I and J 
being one letter and K no letter) T 
is the eighteenth letter, Paganini 
intended to say that he had revived 
the ancient Greek scales, which, with 
their true intervals and moveable 
sounds, gave scope to every variety 
of musical expression. Certainly 
the effects he produced approached 
more nearly to verifying the wonders 
ascribed to ancient music than any- 
thing we ever heard. 

It is curious to remark, that in 
an apparently very elaborate table 
professing to exhibit the double 
diapason in all its scales and modes, 
published by Béckh with his trea- 
tise De Metris Pindari, one of the 
stable notes, the Nete Synemmenon, 
is. omitted throughout, leaving, so 
far as this table is concerned, the 
whole scheme of scales and tetra- 
chords unintelligible. 

The thirteenth chapter relates to 


the Holic school of lyric poetry. 
This is an admirable chapter, and 
treats worthily of its most interest- 
ing subjects—Aleeus, Sappho, 
Erinna, Anacreon. The moral cha- 
racter of Sappho is carefully exa- 
mined, and the judgment is in her 
favour. Dr. Donaldson has an ad- 
ditional note on this subject, which 
introduces to us a corresponding 
opinion of Welcker and an opposite 
one of Mr. Mure. We have not 
space for this discussion, but we 
will observe on Mure’s reply to 
Welcker, that Sappho may have 
been married a yet not have 
dwelt on the memory of her married 
life, if it had not been a happy one; 
and that no inference to the contrary 
can be drawn from her being called 
by Ovid and Horace the Cohen 
maiden, seeing that puelle is more 
than once used by Horace for 
‘young wives.’—Od. ili. 14, 10; 
23, 9. 

‘Erinna died in early youth when 
chained by her mother to the spin- 
ning-wheel.’—i. 239. We do not 
think this a ak expression for 
‘kept strictly to work.’ ‘She was 
as far superior to Sappho in hexa- 
meters,’says a poet in the Anthology, 
‘as Sappho was to her in lyrical 
songs.’ Two of the most beautiful 
sepulchral inscriptions in the An- 
thology are ascribed to her. They 
are on her young friend Baucis, who 
died on the day of her marriage.* 
There is something singularly touch- 
ing in these little poems, and ina 
subsequent one, in which application 
is made to herself of her own words,+ 
‘Thou art envious, oh Hades !’t 

The fourteenth chapter relates 
to the progressive development of 
choral lyric poetry, which, though 
its origm may be traced to the 
earliest times of Greece, scarcely 
emerges from obscurity till we come 
down to Simonides and Pindar. 
Full justice is done to the beautiful 
fragments we possess of Simonides 
and Bacchylides. 

The fifteenth chapter is devoted 
to Pindar. 


ANN’ ei poe egy viv Ere weicea, EEE TOUTO" 
pncé péyarp’ bre ced AWiov it~pacduny* 

kai petaroinooy Aryéwe Tadi, woe O dade, 
‘Oydwrovraétn Moipa xixor Oavarov. 


* Anthol. Palat. vii. 710, 712. 


+ Ib. vii. 13. 


$ Baoravog ico’, ’ Aida, 











Pindar— Herodotus. 





Pindar was born in the spring of 
Olymp. 64, 3, and, according to a pro- 
bable statement, he died at the age of 
eighty. He was therefore nearly in the 
prime of his life at the time when Xerxes 
invaded Greece and the battles of Ther- 
mopyle and Salamis were fought. He 
thus belongs to that period of the Greek 
nation when its great qualities were first 
distinctly unfolded, and when it exhi- 
bited an energy of action and a spirit of 
enterprise never afterwards surpassed, 
together with a love of poetry, art, and 
philosophy which produced much and 
promised to produce more. The modes 
of thought and style of art which arose 
in Athens after the Persian war must 
have been unknown to him. He was 
indeed the contemporary of Auschylus, 
and he admired the rapid rise of Athens 
in the Persian war, calling it the Pillar 
of Greece, brilliant Athens, the worthy 
theme of poets. But the causes which 
determined his poetical character are to 
be sought in an earlier period and in the 
Doric and Molic parts of Greece, and 
hence we shall divide Pindar from his 
contemporary Aischylus by placing the 
former at the close of the early period, 
the latter at the head of the new period 
of literature.’—vol. i. p. 287. 


All that is known of Pindar’s life 
is clearly and succinctly related. 
The varieties of poetry which he 
cultivated are enumerated. The 
elements of his Epinikia, their main 
subject, the interwoven mythical 
narrations which constitute their 
most striking characteristic, the 
moral reflections which he deduces 
from both, the variety of style and 
expression which distinguish the 
several odes, are briefly yet fully 
represented. Yet with all this, 
something appears wanting to the 
full conception of Pindar’s genius: 
his consummate art of arrangement, 
preparation, and transition ; his 
wonderful command of diction and 
imagery; his vivid power of pre- 
senting pictures in words ; his high- 
toned morality, and his exalted re- 
ligious feeling.* The severity of his 
own moral judgments gives greater 
grace to his liberal indulgence for 
the failings of others, of which there 
is no more delightful instance than 


GP 


the fragment in which he addresses 
the rodvéeva veandes of Corinth. 

We wish Miiller had given an 
opinion on the new arrangement of 
the Pindaric metres,respecting which 
a desperate civil war raged among 
the scholars of Germany some half 
century ago. On the one hand, we 
may say, a line ending with half a 
word is not a verse; but on the 
other hand, we cannot receive as a 
single verse a sequence of forty-five 
syllables. Such a line is not a 
verse but a metrical system, and 
the series which admitted of divided 
words professed to be nothing more. 
There are some excellent remarks 
on this subject in Hermann’s pre- 
face to his edition of the Hercules 
Furens. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth 
chapters relate to the origin of prose 
composition, the early Greek philo- 
sophers, and the early Greek his- 
torians. The nineteenth brings us 
to Herodotus. His life and travels, 
the plan and leading ideas of his 
work, are well detailed. The con- 
clusion of the chapter is excellent : 

No dissertation on the historical re- 
searches or the style of Herodotus can 
convey an idea of the impression made 
by reading his work. To those who 
haveread itall description is superfluous. 
It is like hearing a person speak, who 
has seen and lived through an infinite 
variety of the most remarkable things, 
and whose greatest delight consists in 
recalling the images of the past and 
perpetuating the remembrance of them. 


Then after enumerating some ex- 
cellences and defects, the latter of 
which we do not implicitly admit : 

But with all these defects, his style 
must be considered as the perfection of 
the wnperiodic style (the Néic Etpopévn), 
the only style employed by his prede- 
cessors the logographers. To these is 
to be added the tone of the Ionic dia- 
lect, which Herodotus, although by 
birth a Dorian, adopted from the his- 
torians Who preceded him, with its un- 
contracted terminations, its accumulated 
vowels, and its soft forms. These various 
elements conspire to render the work of 
Herodotus a production as harmonious 


* See the prolegomena De Stilo Pindari: Donaldson’s Pindar, pp. lix. lx. The 


incidental comparison of Pindar and Dante requires consideration. 


It is true that 


both are pre-eminent in the condensed power of thought and vivid picturesque 
expression ; but there is an essential difference between the continuous flow of 
Dante and the rapid transitions of Pindar. We think there are more characteristics 


in common between Dante and A’schylus. 
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and as perfect in its kind as any human 
work can be. 


With Herodotus, Miiller closes 
the First Period of Greek Litera- 
ture, and opens the Second Period 
with three chapters on the Literary 
Predominance of Athens,* the 
Origin of the Greek Drama,f and 
the Form and Character of the 
Greek Tragedy.t Chronologically 
this is not strictly correct, as 
ZEschylus was contemporary with 
Pindar and anterior to Herodotus ; 
but it is desirable to have a distinct 
view of Athenian literature. These 
chapters afford much material for 
discussion, but we can notice only 
one or tio points. 

Miiller thinks the invention of 
dramatic poetry peculiar to Greece. 
‘The dramatic poetry of the 
Indians,’ he says, ‘ belongs to a time 
when there had been much inter- 
course between Greece and India.’ 
On this point we are more disposed 
to agree with Professor Wilson :— 


The theatrical representations of 


thodern Europe, however diversified by 
national features, are the legitimate off- 
spring of the classical drama. 

Whatever may be the merits or defects 
of the Hindu drama, it may be safely 
asserted that they do not spring from 
the same parent, but are unmixedly its 


own. The science of the Hindus may 
be indebted to modern discoveries in 
other regions, but it is impossible that 
they should have borrowed their dramatic 
compositions from the people either of 
ancient or modern times. The nations 
of Europe possessed no dramatic litera- 
ture before the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, at which period the Hindu 
drama had passed into its decline. 
Mohamedan literature has ever been a 
stranger to theatrical writings, and the 
Musselman conquerors of India could 
not have communicated what they never 
possessed. There is no record that 
theatrical entertainments were ever 
naturalizedamongst theancient Persians, 
Arabs, or Egyptians ; and the Hindus, 
if they learned the art from others, can 
have been obliged alone to the Greeks 
or to the Chinese. 

A perusal of the Hindu plays will 
show how little likely it is that they are 
indebted to either, as, with the exception 
of a few features in common which 
could not fail to occur, they present cha- 
racteristic varieties of conduct and con- 
struction, which strongly evidence both 
original design and national develop- 


* Chapter XX. 
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ment.—Select Specimens of the Theatre of 
the Hindus. Preface: pp. xi. xii. 


Miiller is of opinion that the 
division of plays into five acts was 
a Roman invention. 


The pauses which the choral songs 
produced naturally divided tragedy into 
the parts already mentioned, prologue, 
episodia, and exodus. The number, 
length, and arrangement of these parts 
admit of an astonishing variety. No 
numerical rule, like that prescribed by 
Horace, here confines the natural de- 
velopment of the dramatic plan. 

The number of choral songs was de- 
termined by the number of stages in 
the action calculated to call forth re- 
flections on the human affections, or the 
laws of fate which governed the events. 
These again depend on the plot, and on 
the number of persons necessary to 
bring it about. Sophocles composed 
some intricate tragedies, with many 
stages of the action and many characters, 
like the Antigone, which is divided into 
seven acts; and some simple, in which 
the action passes through few but care- 
fully worked-out stages, like Phaloctetes, 
which contains only one stasimon, and 
therefore consists of three acts, inclu- 
sive of the prologue. Long portions of 
a tragedy may run on without any such 
pause, and form an act. In the Aga- 
memnon of Aischylus, the choral song 
which precedes the predictions of Cas- 
sandra is the last stasimon. These pro- 
phecies coincide so closely with their 
fulfilment by the death of Agamemnon, 
and the emotions which they excite are 
so little tranquillizing, that there is no 
opportunity for another stasimon. In 
Sophocles’ dipus at Colonus, the first 
general choral song (that is to say, the 
parodos, in the meaning above given to 
it) occurs after the scenes in which 
Theseus promises to (£dipus shelter 
and protection in Attica. Hitherto the 
chorus, vacillating between horror of 
the accursed and pity for his woes, first 
fearing much, then hoping greatly from 
him, is in a state of restless agitation, 
and can by no means attain to the 
serenity and composure which are ne- 
cessary to enable it to discern the hand 
of an over-ruling power.—Miiller, v. i. 
pp- 412-413. 

We do not think it necessary that 
the division of acts should be marked 
by a stasimon. It is sufficient that 
the action should be suspended, 
that the stage should be clear, and 
the chorus left awhile to itself. In 
the Agamemnon, the stage is clear, 
and there is a short anapaestic song 
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between the exit of Cassandra and 
the dying ery of Agamemnor from 
within. Prometheus on his rock, 
(Edipus in the grove of the Furies, 
Philoctetes asleep in his cave, can- 
not. leave the stage, but they are 
silent during the songs of the chorus. 
The suspensions of the action are 
so frequently four, that we might 
assume this division as the general 
rule of the drama, but we hope to 
have another opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question more at length. 
We do not believe that the Romans 
invented anything in this branch of 
poetry. 

The twenty-third yas pd is given 
to Aschylus. We could say much 
on this subject. We think it the 
most interesting point in the history, 
not only of Greek literature, but of 
allliterature. Butforthisvery reason 
we must keep ourselves strictly 
within our limits, and content our- 
selves with afew observations. We 
cannot follow Miiller through the 
several extant plays in the probable 
order of their theatrical production. 
We shall speak of those which come 
first in the order of mythical time. 
In this, the first is Prometheus 
Bound. This was the second piece 
of a trilogy, of which the first was 
Prometheus the Fire-bearer, the 
third Prometheus Liberated. There 
was a fourth, a satyrical drama, 
Prometheus the Fire-burner, to 
which we may assign a fragment 
preserved by Piutarch, which com- 
pleted the tetralogy. All we know 
in respect to the production of this 
last piece is, that it was appended 
to the trilogy of the Perse; but 
as only five satyrical dramas are 
assigned to A®schylus in the cata- 
logue of his plays, it is probable 
that some of these were appended 
to morethan one trilogy,and perhaps 
with variations, according to circum- 
stances. Miller thinks the Fire- 
burner ‘ probably had reference to 
the festal customs of the Promethea 
in the Cerameicus, which comprised 
a torch-race;’ but the passage in 
Plutarch is only applicable to a 
scene in some wild place, where 
fire is kindled for the first time in 
the presence of a chorus of satyrs, 
and one of them, struck with its 
beauty, approaching to kiss and em- 
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brace it, is warned by Prometheus 
to beware of the loss of his beard.* 
If, as Miiller supposes, the Prome- 
thean trilogy was later in production 
than that of the Perse, we should 
have little doubt that the Fire- 
burner was reproduced to complete 
the tetralogy. 

The subject, then, of the first 
tragedy was the theft of fire from 
heaven ; of the second, the punish- 
ment of the theft by the anion 
of Prometheus to the rock; of the 
third, his liberation by Hercules. 
But Hercules would not have had 
power to liberate him if some im- 
mortal had not previously laid down 
his life for him. This is done by 
Chiron. With respect to this por- 
tion of the fable, there is in the 
work before us a curious Japsus 
calami, ‘Hermes announces that 
Zeus will never succeed in over- 
coming the rebellious Titans, till an 
immortal shall freely lay down his 
life for him.’—v. i. p. 439. What 
should be said is: Hermes an- 
nounces that the rebellious Titan 
will never obtain his liberty till some 
immortal shall lay down his life for 
him. 

The next play in mythical order 
is the Supphants. This is rather a 
tragic song than a tragedy, but it is 
a song of surpassing beauty. 
Miller says :-— 

The want of dramatic interest in this 
drama partly proceeds from its being the 
middle piece of a tetralogy. The third 
piece, the Danaides, doubtless contained 
the decision of the contest by the death 
of the suitors, with the exception of 
Lynceus ; while a preceding drama, the 
Egyptians, must have explained the 
cause and origin of the contest in Egypt. 


We differ altogether from this 
view, and without entering into con- 
troversy, for which we have no space, 
we will state our own view of the 
tetralogy of the Danaids; pre- 
mising our obligations to Hermann, 
Wagner, and others, who have 
treated of this question at later 
dates than that of this work of 
Miller. 

The Suppliants was the first play 
in the series. The second was the 
Thalamopeoe; the third was the 
Danaids; the fourth, or satirical 
drama, was Amymone. 


* Toayoc yiveoy dpa mevOjoee ov ye. 
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The first play sufficiently indicates 
all the antecedents of the story. The 
fifty virgins, under the guidance of 
their father, Danaus, have fled from 
Egypt to avoid an impious marriage 
with the fifty sons of Danaus’s 
brother, gyptus. They have fled 
to Argos, which was the birth-place 
of their race. They are descended 
from Io. The Argives and their 
king give them refuge, and under- 
take to defend them against their 

ursuers. The sons of Aigyptus 
ollow, and an attempt is made to 
seize the virgins. The king inter- 
poses for their protection, and with 
menaces on the one side, and de- 
fiance on the other, this carmen 
tragicum terminates, 

In the second play a false peace 
has been concluded. The sons of 
ZEgyptvs marry the daughters of 
Danaus. A spacious Thalamus is 
constructed, and the builders of the 
Thalamus form the chorus of the 
play. Danaus instructs his daugh- 
ters to kill their husbands on the 
bridal night, and they all execute 
his commands with the exception 
of Hypermnestra, who spares her 
husband Lynceus, and facilitates 
his escape. 

Of the third play enough remains 
to show that the action is subse- 
quent to the death of the suitors, 
and that the principal subject is an 
accusation brought by Danaus 
against Hypermnestra, for disobe- 
dience to his commands. The 
pleadings, in this case, must have 
turned, like those in the Eumenides, 
on the claims of opposite duties, 
which in the Danaids are the filial 
and the conjugal. The judges were 
probably, as in the Eumenides, 
equally divided, and the interven- 
tion ot Venus determines the judg- 
ment in favour of conjugal love. 

In the Satyricaldrama, Amymone, 
one of the ae being forcibly 
assailed by a Satyr, is rescued by 
Neptune, who takes her to himself. 

We will make only one further 
remark on Miiller’s review of 
Eschylus. He says: ‘ According 
to the Seven against Thebes, 
(Edipus must have been dead and 
buried in Thebes before the war.’ 
v. i. p. 466. This turns on the 
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assumption that Oidimrov coxa is the 
ghost of Gidipus. We do not take 
for granted that oxa is used for 
ghost, like the Latin wnbra. The 
ghosts in the Odyssey are Wvyxai and 
eidoAa: they flit shadows, i.e., like 
shadows: in contradistinction to 
Tiresias, who alone retains posses- 
sion of his mind.* The passage in 
the Seven against Thebes, in which 
the word occurs, is this :— 

"Iw Moipa, Bapvddrepa, 

poyspa, wérma r’ Oidizrou ord, 

pera’ ’Epwvvic, 

) peyacGerng Tic él. 

The Fate, the Shade, and the 
Fury, are commonly supposed to be 
three. We take them to be one. 
*O Fatal Fury, who art the Shadow 
of Cidipus, thou certainly art one 
of mighty power.’ Thus we have, 
in a previous passage of the same 
play, 

"Apa 7’ ’Epwwvic rarpic 1) peyacberijc” 
and in a subsequent one, 

Kijpec Epwyvvec* 
where the Curse-Fury and the 
Fates-Furies are severally indi- 
visible. 

It appears to us that, throughout 
this tragedy, there is constantly 
ae to the mind of the poet the 
iving image of (Xdipus, with the 
Curse which he had pronounced 
on his sons, personified, as at once 
the Fate and Fury of his race, 
standing by him as his shadow. 

The notes of the Scholiasts on 
this very passage, in which they 
speak of (dipus as living, show 
that they did not understand oxida 
in the sense of eidwAor. 

In the Perse, the yvx7 of Darius 
is invoked, not the ox:a. 

Stanley says, ‘ Dxia et umbra de 
mortuorum manibus frequentissimé 
sumitur.’ Umbra undoubtedly 
often, oxia questionably, if at all. 
Megara calls on Hercules, who has 
descended into Hell, to come to her 
aid, if only as a shadow. Herc. 
Fur. 494. Even here we do not 
think she invokes his ghost, but 
merely says that his shadow would 
be sufficient for her protection 
against her enemies. But we have 
looked in vain for another example 
in any ancient poet, approaching 





* De Tiresia apud inferos Homerus ait, solum sapere, ceteros umbrarum vagari 


modo,—Cic. de Div. i. 40. 
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even as nearly as this to the as- 
sumed interpretation. 

In the Ajax of Sophocles, Tee- 
messa says of Ajax that he has 
been talking to a shadow,* when 
he has been talking to Minerva, 
who was invisible to ‘Tecmessa ; and 
Agamemnon says of Ajax, that he 
is no longer a man, but a shadow, 
when he is admonishing Teucer 
that the aid of Ajax is no longer 
available to him.t ‘There is no 
ghost, we think, in either of these 
cases. Nor was there, in the 
opinion of the Scholiasts. 

Comparing 
H\Oe 6° tri Wuyi) TarporXijog Sedoio 
with 
Infelix simulachrum atque ipsius umbra 

Creuse 
Visa mihi ante oculos, 
we cannot recall a single instance 
in which oxida is used for the shade 
of a departed person, as clearly as 
umbra is so used in this passage of 
Virgil, and in many other passages 
of the Roman poets. 

We must abstain from following 
Miiller through the other plays of 
Eschylus, but we cannot quit the 
subject without protesting against 
what appears to have grown into 
an invariable practice with every 
new editor, of rewriting what he 
cannot explain, so that the more 
Xschylus is edited, the more unlike 
himself he becomes.t We remem- 
ber when the first volume of Butler’s 
AEschylus was published, a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, who, we 
believe, was octor, then Mr. 
Blomfield, found fault with the 
Syndics of the University of Cam- 
bridge for having restricted the 
editor to the exact reprint of 
Stanley’s text, confining emenda- 
tions to the notes. We had some 
sympathy at the time with the re- 
viewer, but we have since perceived 
the wisdom of the Syndics in con- 
stituting the text from authority, 
and leaving the notes as an arena 
for the conflict of emendation. We 
wish the power of their interdict 
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could be extended over all editors 
of AEschylus in secula seculorum. 

éschylus, like Pindar, had an 
exalted sense of religion, and there 
is no gncient poet in whom Jupiter 
is presented with so much dignity and 
majesty. But there is no charac- 
teristic in his poetry of which the 
meaning has been so impenetrable 
to his editors. J 

The Aschylean Jupiter 
nothing by his own act. He wills, 
and his will is executed. ‘ He does 
not arm forth strength: even the 
labourless strength of the gods:’ 
the strength which other gods 
exert without the penalty of fa- 
tigue, as when Neptune wields his 
trident, or Apollo draws his bow. 
The other gods also move from 
place to place in effecting their 
ends, but the sovereign will of 
Jupiter, sitting above, accomplishes 
its purposes perfectly from itself, on 
its sacred seats. This is the reading 
of the MSS. :— 


> oe 


Biav © obrw’ ZorhiZe, 
Tav arovvoy damoviwy. 
“Hpevoy dyw gpovnpa Tuc 
avroOsy iémpatev Eurrac, 
édpavwy id’ ayvar. 

Supplices, 104-108. 


does 


It is lamentable to contemplate the 
many modifications of nonsense 
into which the sublime sense of this 
simple passage has been perverted 
by ‘emendations.” The simplest 
of these, a full stop after ¢forhi¢e:, 
and wav for ray, pervert the idea 
from an exclusive attribute of 
Jupiter, to one which he holds in 
common with the other deities ; but 
the greater part wander away into 
matters altogether irrelevant to the 
subject. “Ea, €a, dmexe, ped. 

The metres have fared as ill as 
the meanings; every new editor 
makes a new arrangement of them, 
and fits them into a Procrustean bed 
of his own. 

The account of Sophocles§ is uu- 
exceptionably excellent. Perhaps 
the esthesis of Antigone is not pre- 
sented as comprehensively as it 


oKug Tevi 


Abyoug aviora. 
+ ‘Oc avdpde obxer’ byTog, aX’ 7)6n oxric, 


Oapowy vBoizec. 


~ Hermann, we think, has a remark something like this; but at the moment 


we cannot find it, 
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might be. ‘Antigone turns en- 
tirely on the contest between the 
interests and requirements of the 
State, and the rights and duties of 
the family.’ (v. i. 452.) We should 
rather say, between obedience to 
divine and human laws; obedience 
to the temporal decree of Creon, 
which prohibits the burial of Poly- 
nices, and obedience to the eternal 
law of the Gods of the Dead, which 
commands burial by kindred as an 
indispensable duty. Antigone is 
punished for disobeymg the human, 
and Creon for disregarding the 
divine law. That the divine pre- 
dominates over the human law is 
well seen and well expressed by 
Miller, when he speaks of ‘the 
doctrine which Antigone declares 
with such irresistible truth and 
sublimity: That there is something 
holy aches and above the State, 
to which the State should pay re- 
spect and reverence.’ 

The account of Euripides* is 
good, and his plays are well ana- 
ysed. The characteristic diffe- 
rences of the three great poets are 
accurately considered: in the con- 
struction and treatment of the fable ; 
the style of verse, in dialogue and in 
choral songs; the appositeness of the 
songs to the drama; and the pro- 
ress from submission to the severest 

ominance of divine power, to a 
belief in greater beneficence, and a 
final tendency to scepticism: all 
points of great interest, which we 
must be contented to indicate with- 
out attempting to develop. 

We pass over the minor trage- 
dians,+ of whom we have only frag- 
ments. We will allude to one 
incidental remark—that in the suc- 
cessors of the great poets tragedy 
was no longer single and indepen- 
dent, but was subordinated to the 
spirit of other branches of litera- 
ture, especially rhetoric and lyrical 

oetry, the latter of which was 
osing every day more and more 
the predominance of ideas and 
feelings, and giving the chief place 
to the minor accessones of composi- 
tion, which had formerly been sub- 
jected to the ruling conceptions. 


* Chapter XXV. 
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This is universally true. In all 
ages and nations, poetry rises, 
reaches its acme, and declines; and 
as it declines, passes more and more 
from the substantial to the adven- 
titious. 

Chapter xxvii. relates to the 
Origin and Structure of the Old 
Comedy, which is traced from the 
village songs of the Festivals of 
Bacchus, through the dithyrambic 
chorus, to Cratinus, Eupolis, and 
Aristophanes, with whom it became 
the most wonderful combination 
the world has ever seen of splendid 
imagery, exquisite versification, 
wit, humour, and moral and po- 
litical satire ; and Chapter xxviii. is 
assigned to Aristophanes. The 
comedies of this great poet are for 
the most part well analysed and 
described, but the notice of The 
Clouds requires some correction. 
Cratinus having obtained the first 
prize with his Flask, and Amei- 
psias the second, with his Konnos, 
over Aristophanes with his Clouds, 

The young poet, who had believed 
himself secure against suchaslight . . 
was induced by this decision to revise 
his piece, and it is this rifacciamento, 
which deviates considerably from the 
original form, that has come down to us. 

The first Clouds had, according to a 
definite tradition, a different parabasis, 
it wantedt the contest of the dixa¢g 
and ddccog Adyog, and the burning of 
the School at the end. ii. 32. 


There is great difference of opi- 
niou on this point. 


There is no doubt (says Mitchell) that 
the Clouds failed, and there is little 
doubt that the author recast his piece 
with the intention of bringing it before 
the audience a second time : that it was 
so brought, the acutest modern critics 
seem to doubt. By some curious acci- 
dent, it so happens that the play origi- 
nally condemned has come down to us, 
with part of a parabasis, or address to 
the audience, evidently intended for the 
second. 

After carefully considering all 
that has been written on this sub- 
= by Hermann, Elmsley, and 

Nieland, we agrée in the view 
taken by Mitchell; we think it im- 
possible otherwise to attach any 


+ Chapter XX VI. 


t This is not correct, even according to the tradition alluded to, which merely 
says that the parabasis, the contest of the Adyw, and the burning of the school, 
were changed ; there is nothing to imply that the contest was added de novo. 
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definite meaning to the words in 
the parabasis. ‘This comedy,’ 
_ n kop@dia (the reconstruction, 
or which the parabasis was in- 
tended) ‘ does not come on bearing 
torches, does not shout ‘Iod iod,’ 
whereas the comedy which has 
come down to us does both. 
Chapter xxix. is given to the other 
poets of the old comedy, to the 
middle and the new comedy. The 
middie comedy was a transition 
from the gorgeous fancy, splendid 
poetry, and lofty political satire of 
the old, to the simple, though 
= poetical, pictures of everyday 
e. 


The political characters of the 
old comedy, leaders and misleaders 
of the people, with its infinitely di- 
nae chorus, Cloud-Nymphs, 
Stygian Frogs, City-building Birds, 
disappear from the scene. Gods 
and Demigods, Bacchants and Bac- 
chanals still lingered in the middle 
comedy, but they too passed away, 
and in their place came the lover 
and his mistress; the nurse, who 
adhered to her in her destitution : 
or, more frequently, the leno who 
had her to sell; then the severe 
father, who was to be duped out of 
the money to buy her; the cunning 
slave who was to dupe him; the 
jealous wife; the parasite; the 
merchant; the cook, hired fora day, 
and almost always a thief ; the boast- 
ing soldier, the prototype of Pistol 
and Bobadil, the Pyrgopolynices, 
who had obtruncated with his own 
hand the terrible Bombomachides 
Cluninstaridysarchides,* and scores 
more of equally formidable heroes, 
but who, as soon as he fell into the 
hands of a lorarius, went down on 
his knees, and roared for mercy ; 
and, finally, the traveller, who, re- 
turning home after a long absence, 
and discovering in the heroine a lost 
daughter of himself or a friend, 
solved the knot of the comedy by 
the necessity imposed on the hero 
of marrying this civis Attica, which 
he did to his own infinite satisfac- 
tion, and that of all the parties in 
the play. This form of the Athe- 
nian comedy was transplanted to 
Rome. With Plautus, it was 
strongly modified by Roman man- 
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ners. With Terence, it was purely 
Athenian. 

Miller winds up this branch of 
his subject with the following para- 
graph :— 

We have now brought down the his- 
tory of the Attic drama from Aischylus 
to Menander, and in naming these two 
extreme points of the series through 
which dramatic poetry developed itself, 
we cannot refrain from reminding our 
readers what a treasure of thought and 
life is here unfolded to us; what re- 
markable changes were here effected, 
not only in the forms of poetry, but in 
the inmost recesses of the constitution 
of the Greek mind; and what a great 
and significant portion of the history of 
our race is here laid before us in the 
most vivid delineations.—v. ii. 72. 

Four chapterst on epic and lyric 
poetry, during the period of the as- 
cendancy of the drama; on political 
oratory at Athens, previously to the 
influence of rhetoric; on the rhe- 
toric of the Sophists; on the be- 
ginnings of regular political and 
forensic oratory among the Athe- 
nians, bring us to Thucydides.f 
This chapter concludes with the 
following sentence :— 

Thucydides was scarcely easier to the 
later Greeks and Romans than he is to 
the Greek scholars of the present time ; 
nay, when Cicero declares that he 
finds the speeches in his history almost 
unintelligible, modern philologers may 
well congratulate themselves that they 
have surmounted all these difficulties, 
and left scarcely anything in them un- 
explained or misunderstood.—v. ii. 
p. 136. 

We must say modern philologers 
cannot indulge in this congratulation 
till they are better agreed on their 
explanations. We could make a 
volume of their differences. 

But this is a masterly chapter, in 
its at once concise and comprehen- 
sive view of the plan of the history, 
of its treatment, and of its great 
characteristic, the speeches :— 

The history of Thucydides is not a 
compilation from books, but is drawn 
immediately from the life, from the 
author’s own observation and from oral 
communications: it is the first written 
record of an eyewitness, and bears the 

stamp of fresh and living truth, which 
can only appear in a history of this 
kind. —v. ii. p. 124. 


* This name, more comic than Attic, is from the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus. 
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In relation to the speeches, it is 
well pointed out how they develop 
the principles which guided the 
Athenians in their dealings with 
their allies, in a consistent train of 
reasoning, which shows that their 
power over their allies originated in 
a protectorate, that the continuance 
of the protectorate was essential to 
their own existence, that it had thus 
necessarily and inevitably become a 
tyranny, till at last, in the dialogue 
with the Melians, the Athenians 
assert that the right of the stronger 
is a law of nature, and that all who 
have the power are constrained by 
a necessity of nature to govern and 
command. 

It is also well shown how, in 
descriptions of character, and in 
pictures of character in action and 
in speech, the individuality of the 
several agents in the history is 
maintained with the clearest dis- 
crimination, and the peculiarities of 
style and dictionare sketched briefly, 
but with understanding and judg- 
ment. We may observe that, in 
these respects, Thucydides puts 
forth strong dramatic power, and 
that this power is shown in a greater 
or less degree in all the principal 
Attic writers. 

The eighth book had clearly not 
received the last touches of the 
master’s hand. Miiller seems to 
agree with Cratippus that the omis- 
sion of speeches in the eighth book 
arose from Thucydides finding them 
no longer suited to the prevailing 
taste. We cannot accept this hy- 

othesis. The work would not 
ave been a xrijpa és ael, it would 
have been nothing better than an 
ayovopua és to mapaxphya, if the au- 
thor had suddenly abandoned the 
great characteristic of his history 
in deference to a transition in the 
fashionable appreciation of oratory. 
It seems to us more natural to sup- 
ose that the author completed the 
ramework of each book, the nar- 
rative, before he constructed the 
speeches, and that in this respect, 
as well as in the other shortcomings 
of this eighth book, his finishing 
hand was stopped by death. 

The changes of oratory with Ly- 
sias* and Isocratest occupy the two 
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last chapters of Miiller’s portion of 
the work. These we must pass over, 
pointing out, however, one error in 
reference to the speeches of Lysias: 
‘the speech for Eratosthenes is an 
dmodoyia govov’ (p. 147). The 
speech is not for Eratosthenes : it is 
a plea of justifiable homicide on the 
_ of Huphiletes, who had killed 
im. 

Doctor Donaldson’s continuation 
of Miiller’s History begins} with 
Socrates and the Socratic schools. 

Although Socrates left no writings 
behind him, and perhaps does not, 
strictly speaking, deserve a place among 
the contributors to Greek literature, yet, 
when we consider that the history of a 
nation’s literature is the history also of 
its intellectual development, when we 
reflect how the intellect of Greece was 
affected by an extension of the principles 
of Socratic philosophy, and especially 
when we remember that the greatest 
literary genius that ever appeared in 
Hellas owed much, if not most, of his 
mental training to his early intercourse 
with Socrates, we cannot well proceed 
any farther in our inquiries without 
bestowing a few pages on this great 
master, and the minor schools of philo- 
sophy which claimed him as their head. 
—ii. 161. 

The condemnation of Socrates to 
death Dr. Donaldson ascribes to 
demagogues, who were naturally 
inimical to him as a Girondist, i.e. 
an influential supporter of the mid- 
dle-class party, and who worked on 
the minds of the people by false 
pretences to condemn him on a 
charge of impiety. Doctor Donald- 
son is fond of these modern analogies. 
He says a little further on, ‘If 
Socrates may be called a Girondist, 
it is equally clear that Antisthenes 
and Diogenes were Sans-culottes.’ 
There is, however, this material dif- 
ference, that the Cynic philosophers 
confined their dissent from the 
usages of society to words or actions 
not directed to the injury of others. 
If they objected in their own per- 
sons to a clean shirt, they did not 
think the fact of wearing one a 
crime to be punished by suspension 
from a ‘lanterne.’ The true Sans- 
culottes of Athens were those who 
killed Socrates. 

We have no space for the minor 
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schools of Socratic philosophy, but 
must say a word for Aristippus, the 
founder of the Cyrenaic school. 
Doctor Donaldson says : 


He was in modern language a selfish 
man of the world, who was willing to 
barter his real independence, and to let 
out his social and intellectual qualities, 
in order to obtain the largest possible 
amount of present enjoyment, and escape 
as far as possible the ordinary troubles 
and annoyances of life. He believed, 
with all this, that he had made himself 
superior to the outer world, and was 
independent of external circumstances. 
‘I possess, but am not possessed by 
things,’ was the maxim by which he 
expressed his indifferentism in regard 
to all things which he could not bring 
under his control. But his career shows 
that he was merely enabled by his want 
of a high moral character and fixed 
principles to accommodate himself to 
any circumstances, and to make the best 
of life.’—ii. 178. 

A very little alteration in terms 
will change the character of this pic- 
ture, and bring it more nearly to what 
we think the truth. His social and 
intellectual qualities, which made 
his society delightful to all ranks 
and classes of men, enabled him to 
advance his fortunes without sacri- 
ficing his independence. No man 
more highly enjoyed the gifts of 
fortune: no man could more readily 
relinquish them. He did not harden 
himself by austerity against possible 
reverses. He prepared himself 
against them by mental discipline, 
but did not inflict on himself by an- 
ticipation the evils which they would 
bring with them. ‘He possessed, 
and was not possessed by, things.’ 
He was the master, not the slave, 
of his estate and his mistress. He 
accommodated himself to circum- 
stances: every colour, state, and 
affair of life became him. He could 
wear the poor cloak of Diogenes, 
and be still himself; but Diogenes 
could not wear the purple cloak of 
Aristippus, without passing out of 
the single character which he had 
chosen to enact on the great theatre 
of the world. 

That Cicero thought more highly 
of Aristippus than Doctor Donald- 
son does, is apparent from the 
manner in which he places him in 
juxtaposition with Socrates. Nec 
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quemquam hoc errore duci oportet, 
ut si quid Socrates, aut Aristippus 
contra morem consuetudinemque ci- 
vilem fecerint, locutive sint, idem 
sibi arbitretur licere. MaGnis ILL1 
ET DIVINIS BONIS HANC LICENTIAM 
ASSEQUEBANTUR.— De Officiis, 1. 41. 

We must_pass over the chapter 
assigned to Xenophon and Ctesias ;* 
the next brings us to Plato. 

The great characteristics of Plato, 
dramatic power, poetic fancy, ana- 
lytical skill, exhaustive learning, 
and elaborate elegance of style, are 
treated in a manner that will com- 
mand general assent. In the ana- 
lytical skill with which he pa 
trates, brings into clear light, 
exposes and annihilates false doc- 
trines, Plato is indisputably unri- 
valled. That in dramatic power he 
has no rival but Shakspeare, is 
a more questionable proposition. 
With the exception of the passages 
which relate to the death of 
Socrates, we do not find him stirring 
up pity or terror. His discrimina- 
tions of character, admirable as far 
as they go, are nevertheless chiefly 
intellectual, and have little to do 
with affections or passions. We do 
not think that he could have written 
Agamemnon, Antigone, or Medea; 
nor that any one of the great tra- 
gedians of Athens could have written 
the Protagoras or the Symposium. 
The mental faculties, the habits of 
thought and feeling required for the 
two classes of composition, are very 
wide asunder. e possessed in a 
high degree the powers of irony and 
ridicule ; but it does not follow that 
he could have written a good 
comedy. He is said to have begun 
his literary career by an attempt at 
epic poetry, and to have destroyed 
his verses on comparing them with 
Homer’s; and to have then at- 
tempted tragedy, with the same 
result, on his perception of the 
superiority of Sophocles. He had 
ample imagination, but it deveioped 
itself either in spiritual ideas, which 
could not be turned into shape, or 
visions of Utopian society, which 
could not possibly be realized. 
Wonderful, nevertheless, is the 
unity of conception which he gave 
to his most extensive imaginings. 
His Utopian Republic is, in the 
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assemblage of its various parts, one 
and indivisible. The vituperation 
of the fifth book, which Doctor 
Donaldson inserts from Mitchell, is 
altogether out of place in conjunc- 
tion with the praise of other por- 
tions of the work. Chimerical as 
the whole scheme is, the conditions 
of its other parts could not subsist 
without the conditions of this fifth 
book. 

Doctor Donaldson explains Plato’s 
positive doctrines as well as they 
can be explained ; but it is in nega- 
tion that Plato shines most,—in the 
exposure of the errors of others. 
The Academy is essentially scepti- 
cal, and in reference to all its 
opinions, may say, with its repre- 
sentative in Cicero, Mihi non tam 
Facile in mentem venire solet, quare 
verum sit aliquid, quam quare 
Salsum.* 

Chapter xl. is devoted to Aris- 
totle. 

‘The Master of them that know,’ as 
Dante calls Aristotle, occupies a posi- 
tion among the leaders of human 
thought scarcely inferior to that which 
we have claimed for his teacher Plato. 
Indeed, one modern writer has not 
hesitated to say that every man is born 
either a Platonist or an Aristotelian, 
meaning by this that Plato and Aris- 
totle represented the two modes in 
which men philosophize, if they philo- 
sophize atall. It would, however, be 
more true to say, historically, that the 
influence of Aristotle’s writings has been 
felt directly or indirectly, wherever it 
is not anticipated or superseded by a 
method of reasoning, which may be 
traced back to his great teacher. To 
treat, therefore, of Aristotle in a manner 
suitable to his importance, would involve 
a distinct literary effort not less con- 
siderable than that which would be im- 
plied in a similar treatment of Plato’s 
writings.—v. ii, p. 260. 

To follow Doctor Donaldson 
through his necessarily compendious 
view of Aristotle’s life and labours, 
is, in a notice like this, simply im- 
possible. . We shall content our- 
selves with borrowing the brief and 
masterly sketch given of the great 
philosopher by the poet Gray :— 

For my part I read Aristotle, his 
poetics, politics, and morals ; though I 
do not well know which is which. In 
the first place, he is the hardest author 
I ever meddled with. Then he hasa 
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dry conciseness, that makes one imagine 
one is perusing a table of contents rather 
than a book: it tastes for all the world 
like chopped hay, or rather like chopped 
logic, for he has a violent affection to 
that art, being in some sort his own 
invention ; so that he often loses him- 
self in little trifling distinctions and 
verbal niceties; and, what is worse, 
leaves you to extricate him as well as 
you can. Thirdly, he has suffered vastly 
from the transcribblers, as all authors 
of great brevity necessarily must. 
Fourthly and lastly, he has abundance 
of fine uncommon things, which make 
him well worth the pains he gives one. 
You see what you have to expect from 
him.—Jetter to Dr. Wharton. Dec., 
1746. 


The fortune of Aristotle, as re- 
gards his fame and influence in the 
modern world, has been subject to 
strange accidents. On the first ap- 
pearance of his writings in France, 
they were condemned to be burned 
as heretical by the Council of 
Toulouse. Subsequently, the Par- 
liament of Paris held them to be so 
strictly orthodox, that they pro- 
hibited the publication of dissent 
from any opinion therein contained, 
under pain of death or the galleys. 
No men ever more earnestly desired 
to enlighten and humanize mankind 
than Plato and Aristotle; yet, 
during a long period of time, they 
were treated almost as Fathers of 
the Church, and were made most 
formidable tools in the hands of 
theological fraud and scholastic an- 
tagonism to truth. 

The next chapter treats of Demo- 
sthenes. 


The caution (says Dr. Donaldson) with 

which we entered on a brief sketch of the 
two great philosophers must be repeated, 
in a corresponding form, at the beginning 
of the present chapter. As we then re- 
minded the reader that we were writing 
the history of Greek literature, not that 
of Greek philosophy, so we must now 
beg him to remember that we are not 
engaged with that political history of 
Greece, in which Demosthenes was 
one of the most prominent actors. . 
It will be quite sufficient for our present 
purpose, if we give a short account of 
his personal biography, and of his 
speeches considered as literary compo- 
sitions. —v. ii. p 311. 


We cannot of course follow even 
this comparatively brief sketch, but 
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we will translate from Schoéll’s 

Histoire de la Littérature Grecque, 

a portion of Heeren’s admirable 

wena of the life and character of 
emosthenes :— 


Of all political characters, history offers 
none more pure and more tragic than his. 
When, with our minds still shaken by 
the vehement energy of his discourses, 
we read his life in Plutarch ; when we 
place ourselves in the epoch in which 
he lived, in the positions in which he 
was placed; we experience an interest 
at least as powerful as that which can 
be inspired by the hero of an epic poem 
or a tragedy. From the moment in 
which he appears on the scene of the 
world, till that in which he swallows 
poison in the temple of Neptune, we 
see him in a continual struggle against 
his destiny, which sports cruelly with 
him, but never overcomes his spirit. 
What tumultuous movements must that 
perpetual alternation of hopes conceived 
and disappointed have excited in that 
strong mind! How natural is it, that 
that grave countenance should be, as 
we sce it in his bust, furrowed with 
grief andindignation. Scarcely entered 
into youth, he attacked before the judges 
his unfaithful guardians, and could only 
wrest from them a small portion of his 
paternal property. On his second ex- 
periment, he was turned into ridicule 
by the crowd : but encouraged by some 
who divined in him the great orator, he 
commenced a determined struggle with 
himself, and continued it till he had 
triumphed over the physical defects of 
his voice. Then, before risking political 
discussions, he came forward as an ac- 
cuser of public crimes. At length, he 
pronounced his first political speech.* 
In this was already récognised the in- 
dependent statesman, who, not letting 
himself be blinded by a brilliant idea, 
opposed himself to an inconsiderate en- 
terprise. A little afterward, Philip, 
taking part in the war of Phocis, mani- 
fested his designs against Greece. 
Demosthenes declared for the first time 
against him, and pronounced his first 
Philippic. This moment decided his 
future life: councillor, accuser, ambas- 
sador, he defended the independence of 
his country against the Macedonian 
policy. A brilliant success seemed at 
first to reward his efforts: he had already 
gained several states to the cause of 
Athens; when the day of Cheroneia 
overthrew all his hopes. . . . Shortly, 
an unexpected event changed the face of 
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things. Philip fell by the hand of an 
assassin. A youngman, yet little known, 
succeeded him. Demosthenes imme- 
diately became the author of a second 
league of the Greeks, but Alexander 
appeared suddenly before Thebes. The 
atrocious vengeance which he exercised 
on that city destroyed the confederation. 
He demanded the surrender of Demo- 
sthenes, withLycurgus, and some other 
of his partisans. Demades succeeded 
in appeasing the irritated monarch, but 
for a time the energy of Demosthenes 
was paralysed. He began once more to 
lift up his head when Alexander had 
departed for Asia, and Sparta endea- 
voured to throw off the yoke: but she 
fell before Antipater. It was neverthe- 
less in this time that he triumphed, by 
the most celebrated of his discourses,+ 
over the most eloquent of his antago- 
nists, and Aischines was obliged to quit 
Athens. This glorious success still more 
exasperated his enemies, the chiefs of 
the Macedonian party : they soon found 
the opportunity to ruin him. Harpalus, 
a deserter from the army of Alexander, 
had taken refuge in Athens with his 
treasures. The question was raised 
whether he should be permitted to re- 
main. Demosthenes was accused of 
having been corrupted by his gold, at 
least to the extent of keeping silence. 
This imputation sufficed to subject him 
toa fine. He could not pay it, and was 
cast into prison. He succeeded in es- 
caping ; but to a man who lived only for 
his country, exile was not less dreadful 
than imprisonment. He remained al- 
most constantly at Egina and Troezen, 
whence he continually turned towards 
Attica his eyes moistened with tears. 
Suddenly a new light pierced the night 
which surrounded him—the news came 
that Alexander was dead. The instant 
of deliverance seemed arrived. All 
Greece seemed agitated. The envoys of 
Athens visited all the cities. Demo- 
sthenes joined them. He spoke: he 
persuaded the cities to league against 
the Macedonians. In acknowledgment 
of this service the people voted his recal. 
Years of suffering were at length fol- 
lowed by a day of signal reward. A 
trireme was sent to Algina to bring 
home the defender of liberty. All 
Athens rose up. Not a magistrate, not 
a priest, remained in the city, when the 
news arrived that Demosthenes had dis- 
embarked at the Peiraeus. . . . It was 
a ray of happiness which dark clouds 
too soon overcast. Antipater and Cra- 
terus triumphed. The Macedonian 
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party became supreme in Athens. De- 
mosthenes and his friends were accused 
and condemned to death. Demosthenes 
found a retreat in the island of Calauria, 
on the coast of Troezen. The temple of 
Neptune presented him an asylum. 
Archias, a satellite of Antipater, vainly 
endeavoured, by promises of pardon, to 
induce him to surrender. Demosthenes, 
under pretence of writing a few lines, 
turned aside and swallowed poison. 
‘Oh, Neptune,’ he exclaimed, ‘they 
have profaned thy temple; but from 
respect for thee I will quit it while I 
yet live.’ But he fell at the foot of the 
altar, and a prompt death removed him 
from a world which after the fall of his 
country could no longer offer him hap- 
piness,’—Schoéll, ii. 248, 254. 

From Doctor Donaldson’s work 
we will extract one sentence as a 
peroration to the above: 

We cannot refrain from recording our 
concurrence in the sentiment so strongly 
expressed by Niebuhr, that Demosthenes 
was politically a saint, that we do not 
envy the man who judges him differently, 
and that his whole political life and all 
that concerns his honour as a statesman 
are without spot or change.—Donald- 
son, ii, 325. 

After this it is curious to find 
Alfieri representing Demosthenes as 
a combination of all that is mean, 
sordid, cowardly, treacherous, and 
corrupt ;* but Alfieri’s abomination 
of the French Republic involved all 
democracies, ancient and modern, in 
one feeling of intense and unmiti- 
gated hatred. 

We will make one or two inci- 
dental observations. Dr. Donaldson 
is surprised by Mr. Grote’s remark, 
that he does not clearly understand 
what is meant by the words which 
Eschines applies to Demosthenes, 
Ta watp@a KkatayeAdoTes mpo€uevos. 
‘Is the difficulty,’ he asks, ‘in the 
adverb xarayekdorws, which means 
in a profligate manner (Asch. v. 
Timarch. p. 5, 13), or in the verb 
mpoieoSa, Which is regularly used in 
the sense to part with one’s money ?” 
We should rather adopt the more 
obvious and literal interpretation, 
‘having squandered his patrimony 
ridiculously, that is, in such a man- 
ner as only to be laughed at for his 
pains, like Juvenal’s Rutilus :— 

Quid enim majore cachinno 
Excipitur vulgi, quam pauper Apicius? 


* In his comedy of I Troppi. 
t+ Petronius, ec. 57, 58. 
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or, though there is no poverty in 
these cases, like Horace’s Nasidienus, 
or Petronius’s Trimalchio ; both of 
whom move some of their guests to 
laughter. Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, was profligate, without being 
ridiculous. Nasidienus was ridi- 
culous, without being profligate. 
The terms are not convertible. 
‘ Ridiculously’ was the most galling 
term /Eschines could use. See the 
explosive wrath of the conlibertus 
with Ascyltos and Giton, for laugh- 
ing at the /autitie of Trimalchio.t 

We will observe also, on Doctor 
Donaldson’s words, ‘ the selfish in- 
consistency of Greek public men,’f 
that the word ‘Greek’ might be 
omitted, especially with so striking 
an example to the contrary as he 
has presented in the character of 
Demosthenes. We have seen self- 
ish inconsistency enough in our 
own public men to remind us that 
we live in a glass house. We have 
abundant parallels for the worst ex- 
amples of Athens: but we have no 
Demosthenes. 

A chapter on the orators contem- 
porary with Demosthenes, another 
on rhetorical historians and provin- 
cial antiquaries, and another on 
medical writers, complete the second 
veriod of Greek literature. The 
latter chapter contains much that is 
interesting in itself, and will be new 
to many. It concludes thus :— 


On the whole, it may be said, with 
truth, that whatever may be the value 
of these old medical books to modern 
disciples of Asculapius, no student of 
Greek has seen all the varied excellences 
of that wonderful language, if he has 
never made acquaintance with thé origi- 
nal text of Hippocrates.—ii. 416. 


The third period begins with the 
poets of the Alexandrian school, in- 
cluding Apollonius Rhodius and the 
bucolic poets, and ends when the 
fall of Constantinople extinguished 
the miserable remnant of literature 
which was already dying out like 
the last glimmer of an unfed lamp. 
Over this third period we must pass 
oe making only a few inciden- 
tal observations. 

Epicurus is first introduced in the 
account of the schools of philosophy, 
as the founder of that which bore 
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his name. But it certainly is one of 
the inconveniences of the system 
of classification adopted, that the 
order of chronology is sadly disar- 
ranged—for Epicurus and Menan- 
der were born in the same year, 
Olymp. 109, 3. They were cvvegn- 
Bo; they grew up together in inti- 
mate friendship; and the doctrines 
of the cillesaghee may be traced in 
the sentences of the poet. Yet we 
have parted with Menander before 
we have arrived at the end of the 
first period, and we have made some 
progress in the third before we meet 
with Epicurus. 

How highly Menander thought 
of him may be seen by the epigram 
in which he addresses him and 
Themistocles as the two great libe- 
rators of their country—the one 
having freed it from personal, the 
other from intellectual subjection.* 

Doctor Donaldson has not, in our 
opinion, done justice to Epicurus. 

fe estimate E icurus as he was 
estimated by Lucretius, Atticus, 
Seneca, Lucian, and many others 
among the most illustrious names 
under the later Republic and earlier 
Empire of Rome.t Seneca says, 
‘his precepts were just, righteous, 
even severe ;’ the passages which he 
has cited from Epicurus alone are 
more numerous than those which 
he has cited from Plato, Aristotle, 
and Zenot together, and would 
make by themselves a code of 
morals not surpassed if even equalled 
by any which could be compiled 
from the maxims of other eae 
phers. We content ourselves with 
expressing our opinion; the matter 
is too great for discussion in this 
place; but we must correct one 
statement which imputes to Epicu- 
rus a puerile ambition altogether 
foreign to his character. ‘ Epicurus 
and Chrysippus vied with one ano- 
ther in writing, for writing’s sake.’ 
(Vol. iii. p. 5.) Chrysippus aimed at 
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writing as much as Epicurus, and 
was therefore called his parasite ; 
but Epicurus wrote without any 
reference to Chrysippus. This will 
be apparent to the reader who will 
carefully weigh the words of Dio- 
genes Laertius. 

What further remarks our space 
will permit us to make, we must 
offer somewhat in the form of what 
the commentators on Horace call 
lanx satura, but in the order of the 
work before us. 

Vol. iii. p. 65.—‘ Polybius in- 
tended his Theatr as a sequel to 
that of Timaeus. .. . Just in the 
same way, Smollett and other con- 
tinuers of English history were 
content to take Hume as the basis 
of their labours because he had car- 
ried his annals down to a certain 
point, and was at that time the latest 
and most esteemed historian.’ The 
analogy is not correct. Hume's 
History was published in four divi- 
sions—in 1754, 1756,1759, and 1761. 
Smollett’s Complete History of 
England from the Descent of Julius 
Cesar to the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, was published in 
1758, and was afterwards continued 
to the death of George II. in 1760. 
When the popularity of Hume’s 
History had extinguished the cor- 
responding portion of Smollett’s, the 
latter’s last volumes were published 
separately, with the words in the 
title-page, ‘designed as a continua- 
tion of Mr. Hume’s History ;’ but 
the design was an after-thought of 
the bookseller, not an original pur- 
pose of the author. 

P. 97.—The account of the fabu- 
list Babrius is an extract from a 
paper by Sir G. C. Lewis in the 
Philological Museum, in which it is 
stated, that ‘a few fables out of the 
whole ten books have alone been pre- 
served.’ But the last number of the 
Philological Museum was published 
in 1833 ; and about seven years later 


Meineke : Menandri et 


Philemonis Reliquie, yp. xxv. xxvi. 299. 
+ In ea quidem ipse sententia sum, sancta Epicurum et recta precipere, et, si 
propius accesseris, tristia.—De Vita Beata, c. 13. 
+ He amuses himself by saying that wisdom is public property, and he takes it 


where he finds it. 
dicta referam potius quam nostrorum. 
putes esse, non publicas ?—Ep. viii. 


Potest ficri, ut me interroges, quare ab Epicuro tam multa bene 
Quid est tamen, quare tu istas Epicuri voces 
But he found more of this public property in 


Epicurus’s garden than in any other enclosure. 
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a MS. of Babrius was found in the 
Laura* of Mount Athos, by which 
more than half: of the whole fables 
were recovered. Several editions 
from this MS. were published in 
1844 and subsequent years; one by 
Sir G. C. Lewis. It seems strange 
that Doctor Donaldson should not 
have been aware of this discovery, 
especially as he speaks of Sir G. C. 
Lewis having published an edition 
of Babrius; or that, having been 
aware of it, he should have passed 
it over in silence. 

Page 214.—There is much justice 
in the comparison of Lucian and 
Voltaire. The view is not only just, 
it is also eminently liberal. That 
‘the results of the efforts of both 
against false religion and false phi- 
losophy were merely negative ;’ that 
they had ‘ nothing tangible to sub- 
stitute for what they destroyed,’ is 
open to observation. To clear the 
ground of falsehood is to leave room 
for the introduction of truth. Lucian 
decidedly held that moral certainty, 
a complete code of duty founded on 
reason, existed in the writings of 
Epicurus; and Voltaire’s theism, 
the belief in a pervading spirit of 
good, was clear and consistent 
throughout. The main object of 
both was, by sweeping away false 
dogmas, to teach toleration. Vol- 
taire warred against opinions which 
sustained themselves by persecution. 
The case of Calas alone sufficiently 
attests with what self-forgetting 
earnestness he followed up this, the 
main purpose of his life. 

The account of Lucian’s works is 
unexceptionably good, and we fully 
concur in the concluding remarks :— 

As a writer of pure and elegant 
Greek, which was neither vernacular 
with him, nor spoken and written by 
the most highly educated men of the 
day—as a humorist whose gaiety and 
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fancy are inexhaustible—as an honest 
hater of shams and dishonest bigotry— 
as an educational reformer, whose exer- 
tions were not the less praiseworthy 
because they were not perfectly success- 
fal—Lucian of Samosata stands forth in 
favourable contrast to all the so-called 
sophists of his age, and we are among 
the number of those who think that his 
merits can hardly be over-estimated.— 
V. lil. p. 229. 


Omitting many subjects on which 
we would gladly dwell, especially 
Plutarch, Atheneus, the Emperor 
Julian, the writers on music, and 
the Greek romances, we pass on to 
the last light of Greek poetry— 
Nonnus and his followers. ‘ M. le 
Comte de Marcellus, the enthusias- 
tic editor and translator of this poet, 
insists,’ says Doctor Donaldson, ‘ on 
his being called Nonnus, not Non- 
nos.” This is an evident lapsus 
calami. The Count insists on his 
being called Nonnos, not Nonnus. 
*It is,’ as Doctor Donaldson ob- 
serves, ‘not a point of much im- 
portance.’ 

Nonnus has always appeared to 
us the setting sun of Grecian lite- 
rature. It is, in our opinion, a very 
brilliant sunset. There is no poet 
who has been so contradictorily 
judged as Nonnus. Some have 
placed him on a par with Homer, 
and have found no language sufli- 
ciently warm to express their admi- 
ration. Others have treated him 
with the opposite extreme of dis- 
paragement. His poem, the Diony- 
siaca, in forty-eight books, is equal 
in length to about all the Zliad and 
half the Odyssey. It is on a clear, 
systematical plan. He traces the 
events which preceded the birth of 
Bacchus, chiefly in relation to 
Thebes, from Cadmus to Semele ; 
thence his infancy and maturity ; 
his loves and triumphs ; his creation 


*: Ex codice lawrae Montis Atho, says Lachmann ; which Weise has changed into 
In montis Atho monasterio quodam ad Lauram dicto ; from which we infer that he 
thought the monastery was dedicated to Saint Laura. There is no such saint in 
the Roman Church: we do not know what there may be in the Greek: but this 
monastery is dedicated to Saint Athanasius, and was built by another saint of the 
same name in the tenth century. Aaivpa is a narrow way: thence the narrow way 
that leads to life: thence a monastic cell : thence a cluster of monastic cells: thence 
a monastery. There are many monasteries in Mount Athos; but this is the Laura, 
the Laura car’ t£oxiy, the Aavpa iepa. This Laura is frequently mentioned in 
Cantacuzenus. See especially l. 1, c. 31, and the note of Pontanus. See also 
Rutgersius, Var. Lect., |. ii. 11: who gives a list of the Monasteries in Mount 


Athos. The first of these is Aatpa* Tow ayiov ’A@avaciov. No other is called 
Aaipa, 





of the vine, by the metamorphosis 
of Ampelus ; his conquest of India ; 
and his final ascent to Olympus. All 
this is interspersed with episodes of 
great variety, mythical, pastoral, 
tragical; abounding with senti- 
ments, descriptions, images, com- 
prising every form and colour of 
poetical beauty ; the whole conveyed 
in verses of singular harmony and 
elegance, hexameters of which he 
had reconstructed the measure to 
meet the exigencies of the changes 
which had taken placein the structure 
of the Greek language. This form of 
verse became the xorma of succeed- 
ing poets, the principal of whom were 
Museus and Quintus Smyrneus. 
Museus’s little poem, the Loves of 
Hero and Leander, is well described 
by Doctor Donaldson. The Post- 
homerica of Quintus Smyrnzus, 
which ¢ on the events of the 
Siege of Troy from the death of 
Hector to the burning of the city, 
are also well judged by him, with 
perhaps one exception. The passages 
in which Paris, wounded by Philoc- 
tetes, is repulsed by his first wife, 
(Enone, whom he had deserted for 
Helen, and who alone could cure 
him; his death, her remorse, and 
her burning herself on his funeral 


pile, strike us as eminently poetical 


and pathetic, which last quality 
Doctor Donaldson denies to them. 
From the age of Nonnus to the 
fall of Constantinople is a period of 
nearly a thousand years.* Doctor 
Donaldson comprises it in one chap- 
ter, which perhaps is as much as it 
deserves. 1t belongs entirely to the 
Byzantine writers. Their brightest 
labours are the Anthologies, or col- 


lections of the shorter poems of their 
predecessors. But even in their 
original writings there is a slow and 
gradual decline, and it would not be 
an uninstructive task to develop the 
causes by which, beginning with 
some power of thought, narration, 
and exposition, this last stage of 
Greek letters gradually sank, like 
the last stage of the life of man, 
into ‘ second childishness and mere 
oblivion.’ 

The passages of this History, to 
which we have stated some objec- 
tions of detail, are few in comparison 
with the great number which de- 
mand unqualified approbation. With 
respect to its main purpose, that 
of enabling the student to under- 
stand the chain of connexion in the 
several stages of Greek literature, 
clearly as this is indicated in Doctor 
Donaldson’s summary, we think it 
is not so clearly developed in the 
progress of the work. The system 
of classification, originally adopted 
by Miller, and necessarily retained 
by Doctor Donaldson, rather shows 
the progress of each great branch 
of literature—epic, elegiac, lyric, 
dramatic, historical, rhetorical, phi- 
losophical—separately considered in 
their several recurrences, within the 
three great epochs into which the 
work is divided—than the complete 
character of the ages, in which they 
co-existed andreciprocally influenced 
each other. Even the menneey, 
excellent as it is, does not fully 
supply this one deficiency, though, 
with the addition of the chronolo- 
gical table, it gives great assistance 
to the student in supplying it for 


himself. 
T. L. Peacock. 


* From the end of the fifth to the middle of the fifteenth centuries. 
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WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 
In f{Hlemoriam. 


HE tidings of the death of the 

great American historian have 
been received in Great Britain with 
hardly less sorrow than in the 
United States. It is by their com- 
mon literature that the two nations 
are most constantly and powerfully 
reminded that they are intellectually 
one people. The men of letters of 
the one address themselves, and 
belong also to the other; -the feel- 
ings, the hopes, the aims, and the 
interests of the better literary life, 
are the same on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and those, therefore, who 
write in the common language of 
free men, are the most important ties 
between the two great free States 
of the world. 

As one of the best writers of 
English, Mr. Prescott would be 
deeply lamented in England, even 
if he had never set foot in the old 
country. But by personal visits to 
our shores, by his warm reception 
of our travellers, and by constant 
literary intercourse, he had formed 
sO many connexions with us, that 
in London as in Boston, there is for 
many of us much bitter grief and 
disappointment in the thought that 
we shall see no more ‘that fine and 
cordial face, nor again be cheered 
by his warm-hearted greeting.’* 

Mr. Prescott is not the first of 
his lineage whom his country has 
delighted to honour. His grand- 
father, Colonel William Prescott 
of Pepperell, led the republican 
forces at Bunker’s-hill, and was 
called by Washington, Prescott the 
Brave, a higher distinction than 
many of our English military 
peerages, and any of the usurped 
titles with which French Imperial- 
ism decorated its ferocious and 
faithless captains. In the same con- 
test, Captain Lizeen, maternal grand- 
father of Mrs. Prescott, commanded 
the sloop Falcon, part of the royal 


* Notice (attributed to the pen of Mr. Hillard) in the Boston Courier, Saturday, 


January 29th, 1859. 


+ Atheneum, Saturday, tgth February, 185 
By R. Griswold. 
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fleet which from the river galled 
the American lines with a mur- 
derous fire.t The swords of the 
two warriors eventually crossed, in 
bloodless encounter, as trophies on 
the library wall of the historian.t The 
son of Prescott the Brave became 
the Prescott the learned in the law, 
the ableandesteemedJ udge William 
Prescott of Boston, who, in turn, 
was the father of him whom we 
now deplore, and who has so greatly 
extended in new fields the renown 
of the family name. The wife of 
the lawyer was Catherine, daughter 
of Thomas Hickling, of the island 
of St. Michael’s, for many years 
United States Consul at the Azores. 
Their son was born at Salem, on the 
4th of May, 1796. When he was 
twelve years old, the family removed 
to Boston, where he was placed in 
the academy of Dr. Gardiner, a 
pupil of the once famous Dr. Parr. 
Three years later, in 1811, he en- 
tered Harvard College; and he 
graduated there in 1814. His 
University career gave promise of 
future excellence. It was at Har- 
vard College that he was first seen 
by his friend Mr. Bancroft ; and the 
occasion was when Prescott stood 
forth in the bloom of youthful 
beauty, to recite a Latin ode on 
Spring, composed by himself, and 
fraught with ‘a grace and elegance 
which at that early day pointed out 
distinctly the course of life to which 
he was called.’§ 

While at college he nad the mis- 
fortune to lose, by an accident, the 
sight of one of his eyes. He was 
obliged to return home and remain 
for many months shut up in total 
darkness. There his fine nature 
displayed itself in all its charac- 
teristic sweetness and _ serenity. 
Although the injury to the organ be- 
came in time hardly perceptible, it so 
weakened the other eye as to debar 


a York. 1853. 
Page 129. The notice contains much information about Mr. Prescott’s houses 
and his habits. 

§ Speech of Mr. Bancroft at the New York Historical Society.—New York 
Times, Thursday, February 3rd, 1859. 
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him from any profession or pursuit 
in which strong eyesight was indis- 
pensable. His father’s large practice 
at the bar had happily enabled him 
to realize a fortune which rendered 
his son independent of professional 
toil, and cole him to follow the 
bent of his inclinations in life. From 
the various paths open to him, the 
young man’s choice was soon made, 
and literature betimes became the 
business as well as the pleasure of 
his life. 

Soon after leaving college he was 
advised to travel for the benefit of 
his health. He therefore crossed 
the Atlantic, and spent two years in 
wanderings in England, France, and 
Italy. It is remarkable that he did 
not visit the country with which his 
name will be inseparably connected, 
and that the bodily eye of the his- 
torian of Ferdinand and Isabella 
and of Philip II. never looked 
upon those fascinating and inspiring 
scenes which he has painted with so 
much graphic art—the snowy peaks 
and sunny dales which smile around 
the Alhambra, the grey hills and 
tawny plains whose landmark is the 
solemn Escorial. On his return to 
Boston in improved health he mar- 
ried Susan, daughter of Thomas C. 
Amory, one of the most eminent 
merchants of that city, and settled 
down to a life of literary labour 
which was rarely interrupted. He 
was very apieatiedl in the appor- 
tionment of his time, and seldom 
allowed his hours of study to be 
interfered with. An early riser both 
in winter and summer, he strength- 
ened his frame by daily exercise on 
horseback and on foot, often taken 
alone for the purpose of digesting 
the results of the los reading.* 

Many years were spent in laying 
the foundation of that fine series of 
historical works which forms his 
enduring monument. He first 
made himself master of the 
literature of the French, Spanish, 
and Italian languages. With the 
latter indeed his acquaintance was 
80 familiar and extensive that he at 
one time contemplated an elaborate 
work on the literature of Italy. Of 
his careful and various reading, 


* Speech of Mr. Bancroft.—New York Times, Thursday, Feb. 3, 1859. _ 
+ In a letter to a friend quoted in the New York Herald, Jan. 31, 1859. See 
also the Preface to the Conquest of Mexico. 
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occasional fruits appeared in the 
critical papers which he contributed 
to the North American Review. 
These, with his biographical notice 
of Charles Brockden Brown the 
novelist, written for Sparks’s Ameri- 
can Biography, were collected in 
1845, in the volume entitled Criti- 
cal and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Having at last chosen the Reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella as the 
subject of a more serious and pro- 
longed work, he commenced it some- 
where about the year 1827. He 
had already famed a considerable 
collection of materials, and more 
were on their way from Europe. 
For some years his eyesight had 
been sufficiently strong to admit of 
his using it for many hours a day in 
reading. But just before his new 
acquisitions arrived in Boston his 
eye suffered so severe a strain— 
pew from over-exertion—that 
e enjoyed no use of it again for 
reading for several years. 


I well remember (he says)f the blank 
despair which I felt when my literary 
treasures arrived, and I saw the mine 
of wealth lying around me which I was 
forbidden to explore. I determined to 
see what could be done with the eyes of 
another. I remembered that Johnson 
had said in reference to Milton, that 
the great poet had abandoned his pro- 
jected ‘ History of England,’ finding it 
scarcely possible for a man without eyes 
to pursue an historical work requiring 
reference to various authorities. The 
remark piqued-me to make the attempt. 


As an experiment, he employed a 
reader, who knewno language buthis 
own ; taught him to pronounce Cas- 
tilian with accuracy sufficient for his 
own earnest ear; and with this ina- 
dequate assistance pursued ‘ his slow 
and melancholy way’ through Ma- 
riana and other historians, filling no 
less than seven quartos. J inding 
that his indomitable perseverance 
began to overcome the great diflfi- 
culty, he obtained the aid of a 
more learned reader, and dictated 
copious notes as he went along. 
When the mass of these memoranda 
amounted to forty or fifty pages, he 
had them carefully read over to him, 
and he then ran over in his mind 
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the chapters into which he sed 
to digest them. This ane he 
repeated five or six times, until the 
chapter was not only sketched but 
composed, and in a great measure 
corrected. He then took a blind 
man’s writing machine, a wooden 
frame traversed with wires, and 
fitted with carbonized paper, and 
with indefatigable stylus, threw off 
‘pretty glibly’ page after page of 
hieroglyphics, which were in due 
time read to him, corrected, and 
transcribed for the press. It is not 
to be wondered at that a work con- 
ducted in this tedious manner, in- 
volving great research, and executed 
with the most scrupulous fidelity 
and the highest finish, occupied ten 
years of the author's life. It was 
also pursued, as Mr. Prescott him- 
self informed the present writer, in 
such secresy and silence, that his 
most intimate friends were ignorant 
of his daily occupation. When com- 
leted, the book was submitted to 
Lis father, and endorsed with the 
approval of that able man. Still no 
publisher could be found to under- 
take the speculation. Despairing 
of obtaining one, and not choosing 
to publish it on his own account, 
the author was determined that 
his work should not be wholly 
condemned to ‘ the silence of manu- 
script.’ He therefore printed three 
copies at his own expense ; and with 
the philosophic calmness which was 
so characteristic both of the man 
and his writings, resigned himself 
to the disappointment of having 
reaped from his toil no reward 
beyond the elucidation of truth and 
the improvement of his own facul- 
ties. The disappointment, however, 
was not destined to be lasting. 
A publisher more enterprising than 
his fellows was found in England, 
and in Mr. Bentley ; and at the end 
of 1837 Ferdinand and Isabella 
made their appearance in a litera- 
ture in which they were hardl 
known, and in a world by whieh 
they had been almost forgotten. 

In America, where Mr. Prescott 
was known to men of letters as one 
of the ablest and most amiable of 
the brotherhood, the work was at 
once received with the acclamations 
which it deserved, and which far 
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exceeded the modest expectations 
of the author. Since Roscoe's 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, no such 
historical success had been achieved 
in our language. In England, the 
progress of the book’s reputation 
was naturally less rapid. or 
years ago we were not accustomed, 
as we now are, to look across the 
Atlantic for regular contributions 
of the highest class to every depart- 
ment of our common literature. 
Addisonian Irving, Cooper the 
Wizard of the West, the tender 
Bryant, the stilted Channing, these 
and a few more formed the entire 
list, not certainly of able American 
writers, but of American writers 
familiar to the English reader. It 
was some months ere the new can- 
didate for favour received the public 
recognition which he deserved. Not 
until January, 1839, was he reviewed 
in the Edinburgh ; but the reviewer 
did full justice to his ability, in- 
dustry, and impartiality, and pro- 
nounced the book ‘ one of the most 
successful historical productions of 
our time.”"* The verdict of the 
Quarterly was not given until June, 
when it was conveyed to the world 
in one of the most racy and eloquent 
of the essays of the late lamented 
Mr. Ford. That safe and pleasant 
guide to Spain and all things 
Spanish did not refrain from point- 
ing out certain blemishes of style 
and taste with a playful sarcasm, 
which Mr. Prescott confessed to us 
many years afterwards, in his sim- 
om honest way, that he did not much 
ike, but which nevertheless his good 
sense approved, and by which his 
subsequent works probably in some 
degree benefited. In all essential 
oints, however, Mr. Ford expressed 
is high admiration of a history on 
which no man in England was so 
fitted to pass judgment as himself; 
and he cordially bade the historian 
welcome to the eminent place which 
he had at once achieved in English 
letters. He bade him not fear com- 
petition with Mr. Irving; and he 
concluded his paper by charac- 
terizing the eek as ‘by much the 
first historical work America has 
et produced, and one that need 
ardly fear a comparison with any 
that has issued from the European 
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ress since this century began.’* 
any, France, and Spain ac- 
knowledged the new historian by 
ee his work into their 
respective languages; and the 
Spanish capital did him and herseif 
honour by electing him a Member 
of her Royal Academy of History. 
Six years later, in 1843, the Conquest 
of Mexico (in three vols. 8vo), and 
in four years more, in 1847, the 
Conquest of Peru (in two vols. 8vo), 
roved that the industry of Mr. 
Prescott was stimulated by success, 
and that his skill was considerably 
heightened by practice and expe- 
rience. Both works were received 
in both hemispheres with immense 
applause; with Ferdinand and 
Teabella they have been frequently 
reprinted ; and they bid fair to re- 
main, for many an age to come, the 
standard histories of some of the 
most interesting and eventful periods 
of human action and enterprise. 
Their sale was so extensive that it 
is said to have produced the author, 
as his share of the profit, an income, 
in some years, of more than 20,000 
dollars, or £4000. ¢ 

Peru accomplished, Mr. Prescott 
turned to collect materials, or rather 
to complete the great stock of mate- 
rials already collected, for the work 
which he intended to be the greatest 
achievement of his later life. The 
History of Philip II. was the great 
theme which he had chosen. 

While preparing for these new 
labours, he indulged himself with a 
short visit to England in the summer 
of 1850. Many years before he had 
sojourned in this country,as a young 
and comparatively unknown travel- 
ler; he now returned to it the Ameri- 
can whom of all others, perhaps, 
intelligent Englishmen were most 
desirous to see and converse with. 
For once, great expectations had 
been excited without being dis- 
appointed. During his residence 
in London, Mr. Prescott was one of 
the most observed and most popular 
personages in a society ever ‘ to fa- 
mous wits native or hospitable.’ In 
truth, he did not need his fame to 
aid his social success. His fine 
presence and countenance, his pleas- 
ing conversation and his perfect 
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manners, would have ensured him 
welcome even. as a nameless stran- 
ger. He had the happy gift of at 
once adapting himself to his com- 
any, and intuitively catching its 
Best tone; and his varied stores of 
knowledge, his wide acquaintance 
with men, quick observation of 
character,and his even flow of spirits, 
enabled him, without a pause or an 
effort, to find some common ground 
of thought and sympathy with any 
man, woman, or child with whom 
he was brought into casual contact. 
He was no professional talker, co- 
ruscating with colloquial fireworks ; 
but he had sufficient liveliness of 
imagination, and ready neatness 
of expression, to keep up the con- 
versational ball even amongst emi- 
nent masters of the sport, and to 
leave an impression behind him far 
more favourable than is often left 
by the smartest of epigrammatists. 
He said little that did not please ; 
nothing that could wound; and if 
people did not retail his good things, 
they looked forward with eagerness 
the next occasion of enjoying his 
good company. It is no wonder 
therefore that the social charm of 
Mr. Prescott, indescribable in words 
but certain in its effect, was a sub- 
ject of general remark in all circles, 
amongst bishops sipping their tea 
at the Athenegum, and amongst 
young beauties rejoicing in their 
first Queen’s ball. 
From London, Mr. Prescott made 
a short excursion to Belgium, to 
examine some of the scenes of his 
projected history, and enrich his 
stock of materials. He also paid 
visits to Lord Carlisle at Castle 
Howard, and some other of his 
English friends at their country 
houses, and made, we believe, a 
very brief tour in Scotland. Before 
the autumn was over he returned to 
America, and Philip IZ. In 1856 
he supplied Mr. Routledge with an 
introduction to an _ edition of 
Robertson’s Charles V., in which 
he narrated, in his usual agreeable 
style, the true history of the Em- 
peror’s retirement and death. 
Two volumes of Philip IT. were 
published in 1855, and the third ap- 
peared only afew weeks ago. To the 
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grace and vivacity of the narratives 
of the rebellion of the Moriscos, 
and of the battle of Lepanto, and to 
the undiminished fire and power 
displayed in this last instalment of 
the work, our current magazines 
and reviews have borne, and are 
still bearing, testimony. It will be 
long indeed ere a historian is found 
worthy to take up the thread where 
it has been so suddenly and so un- 
happily broken. 

A slight paralytic shock which 
befel him two years ago, and from 
which his friends hoped that he had 
completely recovered, was almost the 
only physical infirmity which had for 
many years interrupted his success- 
ful liserary labours, carried on in 
winter at his fine house at Boston, 
overlooking the common, and in 
summer at his country seat at Pep- 
perell, or his cottage on the rocky 
shore of Nahant. At noon, on the 
28th of last January (1859), he was 
at home at Boston, in his usual 
health and spirits; at half-past 
twelve he was prostrated by a severe 
stroke of paralysis, and at half-pasé 
two the black crape upon the door 
announced that he had been taken 
from his friends and his country.* 
According to his wish, his body was 
laid for a while in his library, 
amongst his well-beloved books, 
and the portraits of those to 
whose career his pen had given 
new life. From thence, on Monday, 
the ist of February, he was borne 
to his family vault in St. Paul’s 
Church, followed by a company 
such as the death of no man of 
letters had ever before assembled 
in America, paying to his great 
name and noble nature a tribute of 
tears and mourning ‘which would 
have been dearer to his heart than 
all the intellectual triumphs of his 
life.’+ 

The eminence of Mr. Prescott 
as a writer was not more cordially 
recognised, than the remarkable 
worth and beauty of his character 
as aman. The calm good sense 
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which distinguishes his writings di- 
rected every action of his life. Pru- 
dent and considerate in his affairs, 
he was also liberal in all his dealings, 
and openhanded in his unostenta- 
enevolence. Adored by his 
family and familiar friends, he was 
hardly less dear to the whole society 
of his native city. Indeed, every 
American with whom we have con- 
versed, seemed to take a personal 
interest and an honest pride in all 
his successes, literary and social. 
Very touching are many of the ex- 
ressions of regard which his death 
nas elicited from some of the most 
eminent of his countrymen. All 
who knew him,’ says Mr. Bancroft, 
‘will say that he was greater an 
better than his writings. Standing 
as it were by his grave, we cannot 
recall anything in his manner, his 
character, his endowments, or his 
conduct, we could wish changed.’ 
Professor Ticknor§ remarks, that ‘he 
was loved of all who knew him for 
the transparent sincerity of his na- 
ture, his open and warm sym- 
pathies, and for the faithful affec- 
tions to whieh years and the changes 
of life only added freshness and 
strength.” ‘Of all men whom I 
have known,’ says his classmate, 
Dr. Walker,|| President of Harvard 
University, ‘I have never known 
one so little changed by the hard 
trial of success and prosperity. At 
college, and on the morning of the 
day he died, he was the same in his 
dispositions, the same in his outward 
manners, the same in his habit of 
thought and feeling, the same, to a 
remarkable degree, in his attitudes 
and looks. e was one of that 
happy few whom all love to hear 
praised.’ These sentiments will be 
echoed by many a British bosom. 
In the memory of our dead friend 
many of us will acknowledge a 
reason, more solemn and tender 
than the thousand existing reasons, 
for loving and honouring the people 
and the land which gave birth to 
William Hickling ee 


* Boston Traveller, January 29th, 1859. 
+ Speech of Professor Ticknor at the Massachusetts Historical Society.— Boston 


Couiver, Feb. 2, 1859. 


t~ At the New York Historical Society.—New York Times, Thursday, Feb. 


3, 1859. 
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§ At the Massachusetts Historical Society.—Boston Courier, Feb. 2. 
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